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CHAPTER XXIX: 

Ai bM Am hMM wl' lad« •' INMH 
TIm niaataf wiagad tbtir way wV 
niic*BMj ba bleit, bat lA«f waa glariaat, 
Q*«r aU tha Ok a' lift Tielaifoat. 

Bmm. 

Christuas mommg was dawning gray, but it was still far 
from broad daylight, when Ellen was a^nikened. She found 
little Ellen Chauncey pulling and pushing at her shoulders, 
4uid whispering " EUen ! Ellen !" — ^in a tone that showed a 
great f^r of waking somebody up. There she was, in night- 
gown and nightcap, and barefooted too, with a face brim-fuU 
of excitement and as wide awake as possible. Ellen roused 
herself m no little surprise and asked what the matter was. 

'*I am eoing to look at my stocking," whispered her 
visiter, — " oon't you want to get up and come with me ? it's 
just here in the other room, — come !— don't make any noise." 

" But what if you should find nothing in it ?" said Ellen 
laughingly, as she boimded out of bed. 

" Ah but I shall, I know ; — I always do ; — ^never fear. 
Hush ! step ever so softly — I don't want to waJce anybody." 

*' It's hardly light enough for you to see," whispered 
Ellen, as the two little barefooted white figures glided out of 
the roouL 
r J. " O yes it is — that's all the fun. Hush !— don't make a 
^^At of noise — I know where it hangs — mamma always puts it 
at the back of her big easy chair — come this way — here it is ! 
O Ellen ! there's two of 'em ! There's one for you ! there's 
one for you !" 

^ In ia tumult of delight one Ellen capered about the floor 
en the tips of her little bare toes, while the other, not less 
happy, stood still for pleasure. The dancer finished by hug- 
gine and Idssing her with all her hearty declaring she was so 
glad she didn't Imow what to do. 
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" But how shall we know which is llhich ?" ^ . 
Perhaps thej are^both alike/' said Ellen. 
No — at any rate one's for me, and* t'other's for joxl 
Stop ! here are pieces of paper, with our nfunes on I guess — 
let's turn the chair a little bit to the light — there — ^yes ! — El- 
len — ^M-o-n^-^there, that^s yours; my name doesn't begin 
with an M; and this is mine P' 

Another caper round the room, and then she brou|fblFap, 
in front of the chair where Ellen was still standing. 

" I wonder what's in 'em," she said ; '' I want to look, and 
I donH want to. Come, you begin." 

"But that's no stockmg of mine," said Ellen, a smile 
gradually breaking upon her sober little face ; " my leg nerer 
was as lug as that." 

" Stuffed, isn't it ?'^ said Ellen Chauncey. " do make 
haste, and see what is in yours. I want to know so I don^t 
know what to do." 

" Well, will you take out of yours as fast as I take out of 
mme?" * ' 

« weu r 

O mysterious delight, and delightful mystery, of the stuffed 
stocking ! Ellen's trembling fingers sought the top, and then 
very suddenly left it. 

" I can't think wha.t it is^" sidd she laughing, — ^''it feels 
so funny." 

" never mind ! make haste," said Ellen Chauncey ; " ii 
won't hurt you^I guess." 

" No, it won't hurt me," said Ellen,—" but "— 

of white grapes. 

Chauncey. "Now for 
mme."" 

It was the counterpart of Ellen's bunch. 

" So far, so good," said she. " Now for the next." J^ 

The next thing in each stockmg was a large hom of sugf^" 
plums. 

" Well that's fine, isn't it ?" said Ellen Chauncey ;— " your's 
is tied with w;hite ribbon and mine with blue ; ..that's 
all the difference. 0, and your paper's red and mine is 
purple." 

" Tes, and the pictures are different," said Ellen, 

"WeU* I had rather they would be different^ wouldn't 



She drew forth a great bunch of whil 
"Splendid! isn't it?" said Ellen CI 
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yon ? I tiunklt's just as pleasant. One's as big as the other, * 
at any rate. 0>me — ^what's next ?*' ^ • 

Ellen drew out a little bundle, wbicb being opened prored 
to be a nice little pair of dark kid gloves. 

"0 1 wonder who gare me this !" she 8»d, — "it*s just 
what I wanted. *How pretty 1 I'm so glad. I guess who 



it TOS." 

^t) look here/' said the other Ellen, who had been divine 
« into her stocking, — ** IVe got a ballr— this is just what I 
wanted too ; George told me if I'd get one he d show me 
how to play. Isn't it pretty ? Isn't it funny we should each 
get just what we wanted ? O this is a very nice ball. I'm 
glad I've got it Why here is another great round thing in 
my stocking ! — ^what can it be ? they wouldn't give me two 
balls/' said she, chuckling. 

''So there is in mine!" said Ellen. ''Maybe they're 
apples ?" ^ 

** They aren't 1 they wouldn't give us apples ; beddes, it is 
soft. Pull it out and see." 

" Then they are oranges,"- said Ellen laughing. 

"/never felt such a soft orange," said little Ellen Chaun- 
cey. " Come Ellen ! stop laughing, and let's see." 

They were two great scarlet satm pincushions, with K C. 
and E. M. very neatly stuck in pins. 

" Well, we sha'n't want pins for a good while, shall we ?" 
siud Ellen. " Who gave us these ?" 

«* I know," said little Ellen Chauncey,— " Mrs. Bland." 

" She was very kind to make one for me," said Ellen. 
"ITow for the next!" 

Her next thing was a little bottle of Cologne water. 

" I can tell who put that in," said her friend, — ** aunt 

Sophia. I know her little bottles of Cologne water. Do 

. you love Cologne water ? Aunt Sophia's is delicious." 

' Ellen did iQce it very much, and was extremely pleased. 

£31en Chauncey had also a new pair of scissors which gave 

entire * satisfaction. 

'* Now I'wonder what all this toe is stuffed with," said 
'she, — "rsusins and almonds, I declare ! and yours the same, 
isn't it ? Well, don't you think we have got enough sweet 
thmgs ? Isn't this a pretty good Christmas ?" 

'* What are you about, you monkeys ?" cried the voice of 
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aunt Sophia from the dressipe-room 4^^* ^ ''^^Uicer -^fi/fyU 
dp look at them. Gome, right back to bed both of you^ 
Crazy pates ! It is lucky it is Christmas day — if it was any 
other in the year we should have you both sick in bed i as it 
b I suppose you will go scot free. ' ^ 

. Laughing, and rosy with pleasure, they came back and got 
into bed together ; and for an hour afterwards the two kept 
up a most ammated conyersation^ -mtermixed with k>n^ 
chuckles and bursts of merrimoit, and whispered communi- 4 
cations of immense importance. The arrangement of th^ 
painted needlebook was entirely decided upon in this c<»isul« 
tation ; also two or tliree other mattiera ; and the two chil^ 
dren seemed to have already lived a day since daybreak by 
the time they came down to breakfast. 

After breakfast Ellen applied secretly to Alice to know if 
she could write very beautifully ; she. exceedingly wanted 
something done. 

" I should not like to venture, Ellie, if it muist be so super* 
fine ; but John can do it for you.'' 

" Can he ? Do you think he would ?" 
. '' I am sure he will if you ask him." 

" But I don't like to ask him," said Ellen, casting a doubt* 
ful glance at the window. 

" Nonsense ! he's only reading the newspaper. You wa<i'^ 
disturb him." 

" Well you won't say anything about it?" 

" Certamly not" 

Ellen accordingly went near and ssdd gently, " Mr. Hum- 
phreys," — but he did not seem to hear her. " Mr. Hum* 
phreys !" — a little louder. 

*' He has not arrived yet," said John, lookmg round gravely. 

He spoke so gravely that Ellen could not tell whether ho 
were joldng or serious. Her face of extreme perplexity wa^ 
too much U)r his command of countenance. " Whom do joiK 
want to speak to ?" said he, smiling. 

** I wanted to speak to you, sir,' said EUen, ** if you ihi 
not too busy.'* ^ • 

*' Mr, Humphreyi is always busy," said he, shaking hia^, 
head; ''but A&./o&ii can attend to you at any time, and t/oto * 
will do for you whatever you pleaae to ask him.'* 

*' Then* Mr. John." said EUen laughing, " if you please I 
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wanted to ask ^<m to do someUiiog for xne yeiy much in- 
deed, if you are not too busy; Alice said I shouldn't disturb 
you." 

'* Not at all ; IVe been long enough orer this stupid newa* 
paper. What is it?" 

** I want youn if you wHl be so good," said Ellen, ** to write 
a little bit for me on something, very beautifully." 

<' ' Yeiy beautifully 1' Well— oome to the library; we will 
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''But it is a great secret^" said Ellen; ''you won't tell any- 
body?" 

^ "Tortures shaVt draw it from me — when I know what it 
]%" said be* with one of his comical looks. 

In high glee Ellen ran for the pieces of Bristol board which 
were to form the backs of the needlebook, and brought them 
to the library ; and explained how room was to be left in the 
middle of each for a painting, a rose on one, a butterfly on the 
other ; the writmg to be as elegant as possible, aboye, be- 
neath^ and roundabout^ as the umcy of the writer should 
choose. ■ 

" Well, what b to be inscribed on this most original of 
needlebooks ?" said John, as he carefully mended his pen. 

" Stop !" — said Ellen, — " I'll tell you in a minute— on this 
one, the front you know, is to go, ' To my dear mother, many 
happy New Years ;' — and on uiis side, ' From her dear little 
daughter, Ellen Chauncey.' You know," she added, " Mrs. 
Chauncey isn't to know anything about it till New Year's Day ; 
nor anybody else." 

"Trust Hie," said. John. "If lamasked any quetions they 
shall find me as obscure as an oracle.** 

" What is an oracle, sir ?" 
. " Why," said John, smiling, " this pen won't do yet — ^the 
old heaUiens belieyed there were certain spots of earth to 
which some of their gods had more fayor than to others, and 
where they would permit mortals to V>me nearer to them, and 
would eyen deign to answer their questions." 
, " And did they ?" said Ellen. 
* ^' Did they what ?" 

""Did they answer their questions ?" 

" Did uho answer their questions ?'* 

"Tbo-<-oh 1 to be sure," said Ellen,—" there were no such 
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gods.' But what mide people think tbey^pswered them ? 
and how could they ask questions?" t • .; :• 

** I suppose it was a contrivance of the priests to increase 
thdr power and wealth. There was always a temple built 
near, with priests and priestess^; the questions were^put 
through them ; and they would not ask them except on great 
occasions, or for people of consequence who could piay them 
well by making splendid gifts to the god.** ^ 

'' But J shovdd think the people would have thought the 
priest or priestess had made up the answers themselves/* ' 

. ** Perhaps they did sometimes. But people had not the 
Bible then, and did not know as much as we know. It was 
not unnatural to think the ^ods would care a little for the 
poor people that lived oh uie earth. Besides, there was a 
good deal of management and trickery about the answers of 
uie oracle that helped to deceive." 

** How was it?" siud Ellen ; — " how could they manage ? 
and what was the oracle ?" 

''The oracle was either the answer itself, or the god who 
was supposed to give it, or thQ place where it was given ; and 
there were different ways of managing. At one place the 
priest hid himself in the hollow body or among the branches 
of an oak tree, and people thought the tree spoke to them. 
Sometimes the oracle was delivered by a woman who pre- 
tended to be put into a kind of fit — ^tearing her hair and beat- 
ing her breast. 

- <« But suppose the oracle made a mistake ? — ^what would 
the people think then V 

-''The answers were generally contrived so that they would 
seem to come true in any event" 

*' I don't see how they could do that," said Ellen. 
' ''Very well — just imagine that I am an oracle, and coma 
to me with some question ; — 111 answer you." 
. ** But you can*t tell wljat's going to happen ?" 

** No matter — ^you aisk me tndy and I'll answer you oracu- 
larly." 

That means, like an oracle, I suppose ?" said Ellen. *' Well 

r— Mr. John, will Alice be pleasea with what I am gomg to 

give her New Year?" 

. "She will be pleased with what she will receive on that day." 

'^Ah bat»" said EUen laughing, ''that isn't fair; yoa 
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.. hayen't'aii8wei|d me ; perhaps somebody else wOl gire ha 
someUiing, andthen she might be pleased with thai and not 
with mme/' 

** Exactly— but the oraele never means to be imderBtood«" 

** Well I won't come to you," said Ellen. '«! don't like 
such answers. Now for the needlebook V* 

BreaUileBsly she looked on while the skiUfnl pen did its 
work ; and her exclamations of delight and admiration when 
the first >eoyer was handed to her were not loud but deep. 

"It will do then, will it? Now let us see— 'From her 
dear little daujrhter/ — ^there — now 'Ellen Chauncey' I sup- 
pose must be m hierMrlyphics/' 

" In what ?" said Ellen. 

*' 1 mean, written in some difficult character." 

*' Yes" said Ellen. " But what was that you said V* 

''Hieroglyphics?" 

Ellen added no more, though she was not satisfied. He 
looked up and smiled. 

" Do you want to know what that means ?" . 

" Yes, if you please," said Ellen. 

The pen was laid down while he explained, to a most eager 
little listener. Even the great business of the moment was 
foigotten. From hieroglyphics they went to the pyramids ; 
ana Ellen had got to the top of one and was enjoying the 
prospect, (in imagination) when she suddenly came down to 
tell John of her stuffed stocking and its contents. The .pen 
went on again, and came to the end of the writing by the 
time Ellen had got to the toe of the stocking. 
. "Wasn't it very strange they should give me so many 
things ?" said she ; — " people that don't know me ?" 

"Why no," said Jolm smiling, — " I cannot say I think it 
was very strange. Is this all the business you had for my 
hands ?" 

" This ]a all ; and I am very much obliged to you, Mr. John." 

Her grateful affectionate eye said much more, and he felt 
well paid. 

Gilbert 'Waa next applied to, to pamt the rose and the but- 
terfly, which, finding so elegant a be^nning made in the 
work, he was very ready to do. The girls were then free to 
set about the embroidery of the leaves, which was by no 
means the business of an nour* 
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' - A V^^ppy Cbiidtmas datr *«r^ that - ^itb tbeir needle 

' sfld-tbimblte, «tkd rose-eolorea' alk, they lc6pt by theodselvcs 

,.in a corner, or in the library, out of the way ; and Bweetening 

tkldf t^lc With a Bugar-plum now and then, neither tongues 

' Kidr fi^le* ImeW any flagging. It was wonderfql what they 

fpnnd so much to say, but thefe was no lack.. BUen Chaun- 

' ^y «4f66ially was inexhaustible. Several tunes too that day 

the Cologne bottle Was htodledifiie> gloves looked at and 

fondled, the ball tried, and the lieW scissors extolled as " just 

the thing for their work.'' Ellen attempted to let her com- 

Bnk>n into the mystery of oracles and hieroglyphics, but was 
n to give it up ; little Ellen showed a decided preference 
for American, not to say Yentnor, subjects, where she felt 
more at home. 

'iHen eame Mr. Hmnphreyis i and Elleii was glad, both for 
her own sake and because she loved to see Alice pleased, 
^hen ^BXXkb the great merry Christmas dinner, when ^e girls 
had, not talked themselves out, but tired themselves with 
working. Young and old dined together to-day, and the 
children not set by themselves but ecattered among the 
grOWn-up people ; and as Ellen was nicely placed between 
Alice and little Ellen Chauncey, she enjoyed it all very much. 
The large long table surrounded with happy faces ; tones of 
eheerfulness and looks of kindness, and li^y talk ; the superb 
display of plate and glass and china ; the stately dinner ; and 
last hut not least, the plum pudding. There was sparkling 
wine too, and a fpreat deal of drinking of healths ; but Ellen 
noticed that Alice and het brother smilingly drank all theirs 
in water ; so when old Mr. Marshman called to her to ''hold 
out her glass," she held it out to be sure and let him fill it» 
but she lifted her tumbler of water to her lips instead, after 
tasking hun a very low bow. Mr. Marshman laughed at her 
a great deal, and asked her if she was '* a proselyte to the 
new notions ;" and Ellen laughed with hhn, without having 
the least idea what he meanit^ and was extremely happy. It 
was veiy pleasant too when they went mto the drawing* 
room to take coffee. The young ones were perttiitted to have 
coffee to-niffht as a gpreat favor. Old Mia. Bianhman had 
the two little ones on either nde of her ; and was so kind, 
' and held Ellen's hand m her own, and talked to her aboat 
her mother^ till Ellen kvved her. 
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After tea these was a great call for games, and jowut sad 
old joined in them. They played the Old Curiosity bhop ; 
and Ellen thought lir. John^ curiosities could not be matched. 
They played the Old FamOy Coach, lir. Howard MarBhmatf 
beingithe idanaffer, and Ellen laughed till she was tired ; she 
was the coach cu>or, and he kept her opening and shutting 
and swinging and breaking, it teemed all the while, though 
most of the rest were worked just as hsifd. When they were 
well tired they sat down to rest and hear music, and EUen 
enjoyed that exceedingly. Alice sang, and Mrs. Oillespie, 
and Miss Sophia, and another lady, and Mr. Howard ; some- 
times alone, sometimes three or four or all together. 

At last came ten o'clock and the young ones were sent off; 
and from beginning to end that had been a Christmas day of 
imbroken and unclouded pleasure. Ellen's last act was to take 
UQother look at her Cologne bottle, gloves, pincushion, ffn^)es, 
and paper of sugar-plums, which were laid side by si&ears- 
fully b a drawer. * 
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CHAPTER ni 

B«t thovfli life'i Tilby be a rah of tem. 
A blighter tMBa bejoad that vak appean. 
Whoai gloffy, with a Kf ht that aevac ftdei, 



CowRS. 

... , 

Mr. HttWpbbbyb was persuaded, to stay over Sondajat 
Yeotnor ;' and it was also s^ettled that his cnildren should not 
leave it till after New Year. This was less th^ own wish 
than his ; he said Alice wanted the change, and he wish- 
ed she looked a little fatter. Beside, the earnest pleadings 
of the whole family were not to be denied. Ellen was very 
glad of this, though there was one drawback to the pleasures 
of Yentnor, — she could notjeel quite at home with any of the 
young people but only Ellen Chauncey and her cousin 
Georffe Walsh. This seemed very strange to her ; she almost 
thou^t Margaret Dunscombe was at the bottom of it all, but 
she recollect^ she had felt something of this before Marga- 
ret came. She tried to think nothing about it ; and in truth 
it was not able to prevent her from bein^ very happy. The 
breach however was destined to grow wider. 

About four miles from Yentnor was a large town called 
Randolph. Thither they drove to church Sunday morning, 
the whole fEmiily ; but the hour of dinner and the distance 
prevented anv one from going in the afternoon. The mem- 
bers of the nunily were scattered in different parts of the 
house, most in their own rooms. Ellen with some difficulty 
made her escape from her youn^ companions, whose manner 
of spending the time did not satisfy her notions of what was 
riffht on that day, and went to look in the library for her 
friends. They were there, and alone; Alice half reclining 
on the sofa, half in her brother's arms ; he was reading or 
talkiDg t0 her; there was a book in his hand. 
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V ''Is anything the matter?" nid Men, as she drew near; 
^aren't yoiLirell,«idear AJice ? — ^Headache? oh, 1 am eonY* 
01 1 know '' 

She dieted away. In two minutes she was back agam with 
« pleased feoe, her bunch of grapes m one hand, her bottle of 
(Mome water in the other. 

: ''Won't you open that, please, Mr. John," said she; — ^"I • 
can't open it ; I guess it will do her good, for Ellen says it's 
ddicious. Mamma used to have Cologne water for her head- 
aches. And here, dear Alice, won't you eat these ?— do 1— 
try one." 

"Hasn't that bottle been open yet?" said Alice, as she 
smilingly took a gp»pe. 

*' Why no, to be. sure it hasn't I wasn't going to open it 
tili I wanted it. Eat them all, dear Alice, — please do r 

" But I don't think you have eaten one yourself, Ellen, by 
the look of the bunch. And here are a g^reat many too many 
for me." 

\* Yes I have, I've eaten two ; I don't want *ein. I give 
them all to you and Mr. John. I had a great deal rather 1" 
- Ellen took however as precious payment Alice's look and 
loss ; and then with a delicate consciousness that perhaps the 
•brother and sister might like to be alone, she left the librsry. 
She did not know where to go, for Miss Sophia was stretched 
on the bed in her room, and she did not want any company. 
At last with her little Bible she placed herself on the old sc^a 
jn the hall above stairs, which was perfectly well warmed, and 
for some time she was left there in peace. It was pleasant, 
after all the hubbub of the morning, to have a little quiet time 
that seemed like Sunday ; and the sweet Bible woids came, 
as they often now came to EUen, with a healing breath. But 
after half an hour or so, to her dismay she heard a door open 
and the whole gang of children come trooping into the hall 
below, where they soon made such a noise that reading or 
thin^n^ was out of the question. 

" What a bother it is that one can't play games on a Sun- 
day !*' said Marianne GiUespie. 

" One can play games on a Sunday," answered her brother. 
" Where's the odds ? It's all Sunday's ffood for, /think." 

" William ! — William 1" sounded the shocked voice of little 
Ellen Chauncey, — " you are a real wicked boy !' 
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; ~ ^ Wdl ba#rJ«aid William,— *^ how am I incked f ZNow 
8a7r^r8li6nld like to know, - How is it any more wiekedfot 
us to play games than it is for amit Sophia to lie abed ixA 
deep, or for tmele fioiward to read novels, or for giandpii to 
talk politics, or for motBer to talk about the fashions ? — then 
were she and Miss What's-her-name for ever so lon^ ^iis 
tnoming doing eveiytfaiog but niake a dress. KoW which is 
the worst?" , - . .- 

««0, William 1--^ William Mfor shame 1 for shame 1" said 
£Ilen again. '' -•' 

*' Do hush, Ellen Chaoncey ! will yon ?" said Mariamid 
%harply ; — "' and yod had better hash too, William, if you know 
what is good for yourself. I donH care whether it's light or 
wronjp, f do get dolefdlly tired with domg nothii^." 

" Oil iso do I !" said Margaret yawning. " I wish one could 
deep all Sunday." 

*' 111 tell you what,"' said George, " I know a came 
we can play, and no harm either, for it's all out of the 
Bible." 

<« O do YOU t let's hear it, George," cried the girls: 

** I don^ believe it is good for anything if it is out of the 
Bible," said Margaret ** Now stare, Ellen Ohauncey, do T 

«' I aitU staring," said Ellen indignantly,—" but I don't be- 
lieve it is right to play it, if it w out of the Bible." 

''Well it is though/' said George. ''Now fisten^— I'U 
think of somebody in ^e Bible,--«ome man or woman, you 
know ; and you all may ask me twenty questions about hhn 
to see if you can find out who it is." 

" What kind of questions ?" 

" Any kind of questions — ^whatever you like." 

'' That will improve your knowledge of soripture history," 
said Gilbert. 

"To be sure; and ezerciae our memory/ said Isabd 
ELawthoni. 

"Yes, and then we are thinking of good people and what 
they did, all the time," said litde Ellen. 

" Or bad people and what they did," said ¥niliam. 

" But I don*t know enough alxmt people and thuc^in the 
Bible," said Mamret ; " I couldn't guess." 

^ O never mind — it wiU be all the more fun," saidGtoorge. 
"Come I let's bagiiL Who'U taka somebody?" 
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<« O I think this will be fine T said little Cbaimc«7;_«« but 
Ellen — ^Where's £Uen t — ^we want h«r/' 

*' No we don't want ber 1 — ^we*ye enough without her— 
6he won't plajT shouted *Williain,-«8 the little ffiii ran up 
stairs. She persevered however. Ellen had left her sofa be- 
fore this, and was found seated on the foot of her bed. A4 
far and as ionff as she could she withstood her little friend's 
entreaties, ancTyeiy unwillingly at last yielded and went with 
her down stairs. 

" Now we are ready," saSd little Ellen Chauncey ; ^' I have 
told Ellen what the game is ; who's goine to begin ?" 

*' We have b^n/' said WiDiam. ** Gilbert has thought 
of somebody. Man or woman ?" 

« Man." 

« Young or old ?'• 

*' Why — ^he was young first and old afterwards." 

" Pshaw, William ! what a ridiculous question," said his 
sister. " Besides you mustn't ask more than one at a time. 
Rich or poor, Gilbert ?" 

" Humph ! — ^why I suppose he was moderately well off. I 
dare say I should think myself a lucky fellow if I had as 
much." 

Are you answering truly, Gilbert ?" 
Upon my honor !' 

Was he in a high or low station of l]fe,*''asked Miss Haw- 
thorn ?" 

" Neither at the top nor the bottom of the ladder — a very 
respectable person indeed.'' 

" But we are not getting on," said Margaret ; " according 
to you he wasn't anything in particular; what kind of a 
person was he, Gilbert ?" 

" A very good man." 

" Handsome or ugly ?" 

" History don't say." 

** Well, what does it say ?" said George '-^" what did he 
do?" 

" He took a journey once upon a time." 

"What for?" 

" Do you mean tohtf he went, or what was the obfect of 
his going V* 

*' Why the one's the same as the other, aint itl" 
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r. .;** I b€« your pardon.**. 

"WelCwhat was the object of his going?" ,- . 

" He went after a wife." 

« Sonison 1 Samson ?' shouted William and Isabel and EUen 
Channcey. ' ^ 

€4 i^o— it wasnt Samson either." 

" I can't think of anybody else that went after a wife," said 
Gheoige. '^That king — ^what's his name? — that manied 
Esther?" 

The children screamed, f ' Be didn't go after a wife, Oeorge, 
— ^his wires were brought to him. Was it Jacob ?" . 

«< 2^o — ^he didn't go after a wife either/' said Gilbert ; *' he 
married two of them, but he didi^'t ^ to his uncle!s to find 
them. You had better go on with your questions. You have 
had eight already. If you don't look out you wcHi't catch 
me. Gomel" 

*' Did he get the wife that he went after ?" asked Ellen 
Ghauncey. 

" He was never married that I know of," said Gilbert. 

<« What .was the reason he failed ?" said Isabel 

" He did not fail" 

" Did he bring home his wife then ? you said he wasn't 
married." 

" He never was, that I know of ; but he brought home a 
wife notwithstanding.'- 

" But how funny you are, Gilbert," said little Ellen, — '* he 
had a wife and he hadn't a wife ; — what became of her?" 

*' She lived and flourished. Twelve questions ; — take care." 

" Nobody asked what eountry he was of," sud Margaret^ 
— " what was he, Gilbert ?" 

*' He was a Damascene. 

"A ufhatr 

" Of Damascus— of Damascus. You know where Damas- 
cus is, don't you ?" 

" Fiddle i" said Mariaone, — ''I thought he was a Jew. 
Did he live before or after the flood ?" 

" After. I should think you might have known that" 

"Well, I can't make out anything about him," said 
Marianne. ** We shall have to eive it up." 

" No, no,— not yet," said Wuliam. " Where did he go 
after his wife ?" . 
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' ^Too close a questiotL" 

** Then that don't count. Had he erer seen her before V* 

"Never." 

u '^ag gjjg inlling to ffo with him ?•' 

** Very willing. Ladies always are when thej go to be 
married. 

** And what became of her ?" 

*' She was married and lived happHy, — as I told yon." 

'' But you smd he wasn't married V 

" Welt ^ftt then? I didn't say she married him.** 

*' Whom did she marry ?" 

** Ah that is askmg the whole ; I can't tell you.*' 

** Had they fea* to go ?" asked Isabel. 

** Several days' journey, — ^I don't know how far,'* 

** How did they travel ?'' 

" On camels." 

** Was it the Queen of Sheba !" said little Ellen. 

There was a roar of laughter at tiiis happy thotight, and 
poor little Ellen declared she forgot all but about the jour- 
ney ; she remembered the Queen of Sheba had taken a jour- 
ney, and the camels in the picture of the Queen of Sheba, 
and that made her think of her. 

The children gave up. Questioning seemed hopeless ; and 
Gilbert at last told them his thought. It was Eleazar, Abra- 
ham's steward, whom he sent to fetch a wife for his son 
Isaac. 

*'Yniy haven't you guessed, little mumchance?" said 
Gilbert to Ellen Montgomery. 

** I have guessed," said Ellen ; — ** I knew who it was some 
time ago." 

''Then why didn't you say so ? and you haven't asked a 
single question," said George. 

''No, you haven't askea a single question," said Ellen 
Chauncey. 

She is a great deal too good for that," said William; 

she thinks it is wicked, and that we are not at all nice pro- 
per-behaved boys and girls to be playing on Sunday ; she is 
very sorry she could not help being amused." 

Do you think it is wicked, Ellen ?" asked her little friend. 
Do you think it isn't right ?" said George Walsh. 
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Ellen hesitated ; she saw they were all waitui^ tO; hear 
vhat she would say. She colored, and looked down at 
her little Bihle which was still in her hand. It encouraged 
her. . . • 

• " I don't want to say anything rude/' she began ; — <^I don't 
think it is quite right to play such plays, or any plays." 

She was attacked with impatient cries of ''Why not?" 
*'Why.not?" 

*' Because/' said Ellen, trembling with the effort sbe m9ide,<— 
*' I think Sunday was meant to be spent in growing better 
and learning good things ; and I don't think such plays would 
help one at i£ to do that ; and I have a kind of feeling that 
I ou^ht not to do it." . 

" Well I hope you'll act according to your feelings then/* 
said William ; '^1 am sure nobody has any objeQtioa^ Yea 
had better go somewhere else though, for we are going on ; 
we have been learning to be good k>ng enough for one day. 
Gome ! I have thought of somebody." 

Ellen could not help feeling hurt and sony at th9 half 
sneer she saw in the look and manner of the others a« weU 
as in William's words. She wished for no better than to gQ 
away, but as she did so her bosom swejleid and .th9 teara 
started and her breath came quicker. She found Alice lying 
down and asleep, Miss Sophia beside her ; so she stole out 
again and went down to the library. Finding nobody» aha 
took possession of the sofa and tried to read again ; re^dioff 
somehow did not go weU, and she fell to musing on what had 

1'ust passed. She thought of the unkindnesa of the children ; 
low sure she was it was wrong to spend any part of Saaday 
in such games ; what Alice would think of it, and John, and 
her mother ; and how the Sundays long ago used to be spent, 
when that dear mother was with her ; and then she wondered 
how ihe was passing this very one, — ^while Ellen was sitting 
here in the Hbrary alone, what she was doing in that far-away 
land ; and she thought if there only taere such thinn as 
oracles tliat could teU truly, how much she should liEe to 
ask about her. 

" Ellen !" said the Yoice of John from the window. 
She started up ; ahe had thought she was alone; but there 
he was lying in the window teat* 
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« What are you doing ?" 

«« Notbiog." said EUen. 

** Come here. What are jou thinking about ? I didn't 
know yoa were there till I heard two or three very long 
gighs. What is the matter with my little sister ?" 

He took her hand and drew her fondly up to him. "What 
were you thinking about ?" 

. ** I was thinkmg about different things, — nothing is the 
matter," said Ellen. 

*' Then what are those tears in your eyes for ?*' 

'' I don't know/' said she laughing, — ** there weren't any 
tm I came here. I was thinking just now about mamma." 

He said no more, still however keeping her beside him. 

'' I should think," said.Ellen presently, after a few minutes' 
musing look out of the window, — " it would be very pleasant 
if there were such things as oracles— don't you, Mr. John V* 

" No." 

** But wouldn't you like to know something about what's 
gmng to happen ? 
; "I do know a great deal about it." 

** About what is gomg to happen !" 

,He smiled. 

** Yes — a great deal, Ellie, — enough to give me work for 
all the rest of my life." 

" you mean from the Bible I — I was thinking of other 
things." 

" It is best not to know the other things Ellie ; — I am very 
glad to know those the Bible teaches us. 

** But it doesn't tell us much, does it ? What does it tell 

usr 

** Go to the window and tell me what you see." 

'^I don't see anything in particular," said Ellen, after 
taking a grrave look-out. 

« Well, what in general ?" 

** Why there is the lawn covered with snow, and the trees 
and bushes ; and the sun is shining on everything just as it 
did the day we came ; and there's the Ions shadow of that 
hemlock across .the snow, and the blue sky. 

" Now look out again Ellie, and listen. I know that a day 
is to come when those heavens shall be wrapped together as a 
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scroll — they shall vanish away liko smoke, and thee^tHh 
shall wax old like a garment ; — and it and aU the works that 
are therein shall be burned up." 

' As he spoke Ellen's fancy tried to follow, — to picture the 
ruin and desolation of all that stood so fair and seemed td 
stand so firm before her ; — ^but the sun shone on, the branches 
waved gently m the wind, the shadows lay still on the snow, 
and the blue heaven was fair and cloudless. Fancy was 
baffled. She turned from the window. 

"Do you believe it?" said John. 

*♦ Yes," said Ellen,^— '* I know it ; but I think it is very 
disagreeable to think about it." 

. "It would be, Ellie," said he, brinffm^ her a^ain to his 
aide,-^" very disagreeable — ^very miserable mdeed, if we knew 
no more than that. But we know more — ^read here.'* 

Ellen took his little Bible and read at the open plac^. 

" ' Behold, I create new heavens and a new earth, and 
ihe former shall not be remembered, neither come mto 
mmd.' " 

" Why won't they be remembered ?" said Ellen ; — " shall 
we forget all about them ?" 

" No, I do not think that is meant. The new heavens and 
the new earth will be so much more lovely and pleasant that 
we shall not want to think of these." 

Ellen's eye sought the window again. 

" You are thmking that is hardly possible ?" said John 
with a smile. 
. " I suppose it is possible,** said Ellen, — " but — ** 

" But lovely as this world is, Ellie, man has filled it with 
sin, and sin has everywhere brought its punishment, and 
under the weight of both the earth groans. There will be 
no sm there; sorrow and sighing . shall flee away; love to 
each other and love to their blessed King will fill all hearta»' 
and his presence will be with them. Don't you see that 
even if that world shall be in itself no better than this, it will 
yet be far, far more lovely than this can ever be with the 
shadow of sin upon it ?" 

" yes !" said Ellen. " I know whenever I feel wrong 
in any way nothing seems pretty or pleasant to ma, or not 
half so miich." 
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., • ^ Yery well/' said John, — '* I see yoa undersCaad me. Ji 
Vke to think of that land, £31en, — rery much.'* 

''Mr. John/' said Ellen,— '' don't yon think people will 
know each other agam?" 
I» ** Those that love each other here ? — ^I have no donht of it." 

Before either John or Ellen had broken the long musing fit 
that followed these words, they were joined by Alice. Her 
head was better ; and taking her place in the window-seat, 
the talk began agam, between the brother and sister now ; 
Ellen too happy to sit with them and Usten. They talked 
of that land agam, of the happy company preparing for it ; 
of their dead mother, but not much of her ; of the glory of 
their £jng, and the joy of his service, even here ; — till thoughts 
grew too strong for words, and silence again stole upon the 
group. The short winter day came to an end ; the sunlight 
Sulea away into moimlight. No shadows lay now on the 
lawn ; and from where she sat Ellen could see the great 
hemlock all silyered with the moonlight which began to steal 
in at the window. It was very, very beautiful ; — ^yet she 
could think now without sorrow that all this should come to 
an end ; because of that new heaven and new earth whereb 
righteousness should dwell. 

*' We have eaten up all your grapes, ElBe," siud Alice, — 
or rather / have, for John didn^ help me much. I think I 
never ate so sweet grapes in my life ; John said the reason 
was because eveiy one tasted of you." 

'* I am very glad," said Ellen laughing. 

"There is no evil without some good," Alice went on ; — 
"except for my headache John would not have held my head 
by the hour as he did ; and you couldn't have given me the 
pleasure you did, Ellie. Oh Jack ! — there has been many a 
day lately when I would gladly have had a headache for the 
power of laying my head on your shoulder !" 

" And if mamma had not gone away I should never have 
known you," said Ellen. ** 1 wish she never had gone, but 
I am very, very glad for this !" 

She had kneeled upon the window-seat and clasped Alice 
round the neck, just as they were called to tea. The conver- 
sation had banished every disagreeable feeling from Ellen's 
mind. She met her companions in the drawing-room almost 
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ISoi^ttiiig ihat she bad any' cause of complami against tbem. 
And this appeared when in the eourse of the evening it^came 
in hen:, way to perform abme little office of politeness for 
Marianne. It was done with the gracefulness that could 
only come from a spirit entirely free from ungraceful feeling^ 
The children felt it, and for the lime were shuuned into better 
behavior. The evening passed pleasantly, and Ellen went 
to bed very happy. - 
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CHAPTER nXI. 

" TIm aaeiMit bcncs w«to Olaililovs, 
F«r halag bM%a, aid mC UmIiom/' 

Tat neil dftj it hft;^pened that the young peopld Were 
afiitistng themselres with talkbg in a> room where John 
Huniphre3r8, walking up and down, was amuung himetf 
with thinMng. In the course of his walk he hegan to find 
thdr amusement rather disturbing to his. The chSdren were 
all grouped closely round Margaret Dunscombe, Who was 
entertaining them with a long and veiy detailed account of 
a weddinff and great party at Randolph which she had had 
the happiness of attending. Eagerly fighting her battles 
orer agam, and pleasied with the rapt attention of her hearers, 
the speaker forgot herself and raised her voice much more 
than she meant to do. As every turn of lus walk brought 
John near, there came to his ears sufficient bits and scraps of 
Margaret's story to give him a very fair sample of the whole ; 
and he was sorry to see Ellen amon^ the rest, and as the 
rest, hanging upon her lips and drinking in what seemed to 
him to be very poor nonsense. " Her gown was all blue 
satin, trimmed here, — and so, — ^you know, with the most 
exquisite lace, as deep as that, — and on the shoulders and 
here — ^you know, it was looped up with the most lovely 
bunches of" — ^here.John lost the sense. When he came 
near again she had got upon a different topic — " Miss Sim- 
mons, says I, " what did you do that for ?" " Why," sajrs 
she, " how could I help it ? I saw Mr. Pyne coming, and 

I thought I'd get behind you, and so ." The next time 

the speaker was saying with great animation, " And lo, and 
behold, when I was in the midst of all my pleasure, up comes 

a little gentleman of about his dimensions ,*^ He had 

not taken many turns when he saw that Margaret's nonsense 
was branching out right and left into worse tmrn nonsense. 
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** Ellen !" said he suddenly, — " I want you in the library. 

** My conscience I" said Margaret as he left the room«—- * 
** King John the Second, and no less." 

''Don't go on till I come back/' said Ellen; " I won't be 
three minutes ; just wait for me." 

She found John seated at one of the tables in the library, 
jharpening a pencil 

'' Emen," said he in his usual manner, — ** I want you to do 
something for me." . 

She waited eagerly to hear what, but instead of telling her 
he took a piece of drawing paper and began to sketch some- 
thing. EUen stood by, wonaerinff and impatient to the last 
degree ; not caring however to show her unpatience, though 
her very feet were twitching to run back to her companions. 

<< Ellen," said John as he finished the old stump of a tree 
with one branch left on it, and a little bit of ground at^ tiie 
bottom, '' did you ever try your hand at drawing ?" 

*' No," said EUen. 

/'Then dt down here," said he riang from his chair, 
" and let me see what you can niake of that" 

"But I don't know how," sud Ellen. . 

" I will teach you. There is a piece of paper, and this 
pencQ is sharp enough. Is that chair too low for you ?" 

He placed another, and with extreme unwillingness and 
some mspleasure Ellen sat down. It was on her ton^e to 
ask if another time would not do, but somehow she coiud not 

get. the words out. John showed her how to hold her pencil, 
o^ to place her paper, where to begin and how to g^ on ; 
and then went to the other end of the room and took up his 
walk agiun. Ellen at first felt more inclined to drive her 

S^ncil through the paper then to make quiet marks upon it. 
owever necessity was upon her. She began her work; 
and once fairly begun it grew delurhtfuUy interesting. Her 
vexation went off entire^ ; she forgot Marmet and her 
story ; the wrinkles on the old trunk smoothed those on her 
brow, and those troublesome leaves at the branch end brushed 
away all thoughts of everything else. Her cheeks were bum- 
mg with intense interest, when the library door burst open 
and the whole troop of children rushed in; they wanted 
EUen for a round game in which aU their number were 
needed ; she must come direcUy. 
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*' I can*t come just jet/' 8ud she ; '* I must finish this first'* 

" Afterwards will just do as well," said George ; — " come 
Ellen, do ! — ^you can finish it afterwards." 

" No I can't," said Ellen,—" I can't leave it till it's done. 
Why I thought Mr. John was here ! I didn't see him go out. 
I'll come in a little while." 

*'* Did he set you about that precious piece of business ?" 
said WOliam. 

'* Yes." 

" I declare," sfdd Margaret, — ** he's fitter to be the Grand 
Turk than any one else I know of." 

" I don't know who the Grand Turk is," said Ellen. 

" I'll tell you," said Wflliam, puttm^ his mouth close to 
her ear, and speaking in a disagreeable loud whisper, — *' it's 
the biggest gobbler in the yard." 

** Amt you ashamed William !" cried little Ellen Chauncey. 

"That's it exactly," said Margaret, — "always strutting 
about." 

" He isn't a bit," said Ellen very angry ; " I've seen peo- 
ple a great deal more like gobblers than he is." * 

'"Well," said William, reddenmg in his turn, "I had 
rather at any rate be a good turkey gobbler than one of those 
outlandish birds that have an appetite for stones and glass 
and bits of morocco, and such thmgs. Come, let's us leave 
her to do the Grand Turk's bidding. Come Ellen Chauncey — 
you mustn't stay to interrupt her — ^we want you !" 

They left her alone. Ellen had colored, but William's 
words did not hit very sore ; since John's talk with her about 
the matter referred to she had thought of it humbly and 
wisely ; it is only pride that makes such fault-finding very hard 
to bear. She was very sorry however that they had fallen out 
agdn, and that her own passion, as she feared, had been the 
cause. A few tears had to be wiped away before she could see 
exactly how the old tree stood, — ^then taking up her pencil she 
soon forgot everything in her work. It was finished, and 
with head now on one side, now on the other, she was look- 
ing at her picture with very great satisfaction, when her eye 
caught the figure of John standing before her. 

" Is it done ?" said he. 

" It is done," said Ellen smiling, as she rose up to let him 
come. He sat down to look at it. 
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' .**It is very .well," he swd,— " better than I expected, — ^it 
b veiT well indeed. la this jomi first trial, Ellen ?" 

" Yes— the first." 
. *' You found it pleasant work ?" 
. " O very ! — ^very pleasant. I like it dearly." 

** Then I will teaoh you. This shows you have a taste for 
it, and that b precisely what I wanted to find out. I will 
give you an easier copy next time. I rather expected when 
you sat down," said he, smiling a little, " that the old tree 
would grow a good deAl more crooked under your hands than 
I meant it to be." 

Ellen blushed exceedingly. ''I do believe, Mr. John," 
«aid she, stanunering, "that you know everything I am 
thinking about" 

"I might do that, Ellen, without being as wise as an ora- 
icle;. But I do not expect to make any very painful dis- 
coveries in that line." 

Ellen thought, if he did not, it would not be her fault She 
truly repented her momentary anger and hasty speech to 
William. Not that he did not deserve it or that it was not 
true ; but it was unwise, and had done mischief, and ** it was 
not a bit like peacemaking, nor meek at all,". Ellen sud to 
herself. She had been reading that morning the fifth chap- 
ter of Matthew, and it ran in her head, " Blessed are the 
meek," — " Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall be 
called the children of God." She strove to get back a plea- 
sant feeling toward her young companions, and prayed that 
ahe might not be angry at anything they should say. She 
was tried again at tea-time. 

Miss Sophia had quitted the table, bidding William hand the 
doughnuts to those who could not reach them. Marianne took 
a gnaX while to make her choice. Her brother crew impatient 

f Well I hope you have suited yourself," said he. "Come, 
Miss Montgomery, don't you l)e as long ; my arm is tired. 
Shut your eyes, and then you'll be sure to get the biggest 
one in the basket." 

** No Ellen," said John, who none of the children thought 
was near, — ** it would be ungenerous — I wouldn't deprive 
Master William of hu best arguments." 

''What do you mean by my arguments?" said William 
iharplv. 
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" Generally, those which are the most difficult to take in,*' 
answered his tormentor with perfect gravity. . 

Ellen tried to keep from smiling, but could not ; and others 
of the party did not try. William and his sister were en- 
raged, the more because John had said nothing they could 
take hold of, or even repeat. Qilbert made conunon cause with 
them. 

I wish I was grown up for once/' said William. 
Will you fight fM sir ?" asked Gilbert, who was a mat- 
ter of three years older, and' well grown enough.. • 

His question received no answer, and was repeated. 

V No, sir." 
. "Why not sir?" 

" I am afraid you'd lay me up with a sprained anlde," said 
John, *' and I should not get back to Doncaster as quickly as 
I must." 

« It is very mean of him," said Gilbert^ as John walked 
away, — " I could whip him I know." 

" Who's that ?" said Mr. Howard Marshman. 

"John Humphreys." 

" John Humphreys ! You had better not meddle with him 
my dear fellow. It would be no particular proof of wisdom." 

"Why he is no such great affair," said Gilbert; "he's 
tall enough to be sure, but I don't believe he is heavier than 
I am." 

" You don't know, in the first place, how to judge of the 
size of a perfectly well-made man ; and in the second place 
/ was not a match for. him a year ago ; so you may judge. — I 
do not know -precisely," he went on to the lady he was walk- 
ing with, " what it takes to rouse John Humphreys, but when 
he is roused he seems to me to have strength enough for 
twice his bone and muscle. I have seen lum do curious 
things once or twice !" 

" That qmet Mr. Humphreys ?" 

"Humph!" said Mr. Howard, — "gunpowder is pretty 
quiet stuff so long as it keeps cool." 

The next day another matter happened to disturb Ellen. 
Margaret had received an elegant pair of ear-rings as a Christ- 
mas present, and was showing them for the admiration of her 
young friends. Ellen's did not satisfy her. 

Amt they splendid ?" said she. " Tell the truth now 
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Ellen Montgomery, wouldn't you give a great deal if some- 
body would send you such a pair?" 

*' They are very pretty," said Ellen, "but I don't think I 
care much for such things, — I would ratl)er have t&e money." 

«« O you avaricious ! — Mr. Marshit^an !" cried Margaret, as 
the old gentleman was just then passing through the room, 
— "here's Ellen Montgomery says she'd rather have money 
than anything else for Mr presebt." 

He did not seem tp hear her^ and went out without mak- 
ing any reply. • 

" O Margaret !" said Ellen, shocked and distressed, — '[ how 
could you ! how could you ! What will Mr. Marshman think V* 

Margaret answered she didn't care what he thought. 
Ellen could only hope he had not heard. 

But a day or two^after, when neither Ellen nor her friends 
were present, Mr. Marshman asked who it was that had told 
him Ellen Montgomery would like money better than any- 
thing else for her New Year's present." 

" It was I, sir," said Margaret. 

" It sounds very unlike her to say so/' remarked Mrs. 
Chauncey. 

" Did she say so ?" inquired Mr. Marshman. 

" I understood her so," said Margaret, — " I understood her 
to say she wouldn't care for anything else." 

" I am disappointed in her," said the old gentleman ; " I 
wouldn't have believed it." 

" I do not believe it," said Mrs. Chauncey quietly ; " there 
has been some mistake." 

•. It was hard for Ellen now to keep to what she thought 
right. Disagreeable feelings would rise when she remem- 
bered the impoliteness, the half sneer, the whole taunt, and 
the real unkindness of several of the young party. 8he found 
herself ready to be irritated, inclmed to duslike the sight of 
those, even wishing to visit some sort of punishment upon 
theoL But Christian principle had taken strong hold in 
little Ellen's heart; she fought her evil tempers manfully. 
It was not an easy battle to gain. Ellen found that resent- 
ment and pride had roots deep enough to keep her pulling up 
the shoots for a good while. She used to get alone when she 
could, to read a verse, if no more, of her Bible, and pray ; 
■he could forgi^'^ ^*''"' — and Margaret more easily then. 
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Solitude and Siarlmess saw manj a prajer and tear of heit 
that week. As she straggled thus to vet rid of sin and to 
be more like what would please God, she grew humble and 
happy. Never was such a struggle carri^ on hy faith in 
him, without success. And after a time, though a twinge ci 
the old feeling might come, it was veiy slight ; she would 
bid William and Margaret good morning, and join them in 
any enterprise of pleasure or business, with a brow as un- 
clouded as the sun. They however were too conscious of 
having behaved unbecomingly towards their little stranger 
guest to be over fond of her company. For the most jMUt 
she and Ellen Chauncey were left to each other. 

Meanwhile the fisimous needlebook was in a fair way to be 
finished. Great dismay had at first been excited in the breast 
of the mtended giver, by the discovery that Gilbert had 
consulted what seemed to be a very extraordinary fancy, in 
making the rose a yellow one. Ellen did her best to comfort 
her. She asked Alice, and found there were such things as 
yellow roses, and they were very beautiful too ; and besides 
It would match so nicely the yellow butterfly on the other 
leaf. 

'' I had rather it wouldn't match !*' said Ellen Chauncey ; 
— '' and it dont match the rose-colored silk besides. Are the 
yellow roses sweet?" 

"No," said Ellen, — "but this couldn*t have been a sweet 
rose at any rate, you know." 

" Oh but," said the other, bursting out into a fresh passion 
of inconsolable tears, — " I wanted it should be the picture of 
a sweet rose ! — And I think he might have put a purple 
butterfly — yellow butterflies are so common ! I had a ffreat 
deal rather have had a purple butterfly and a red rose !' 

What cannot be cured, however, mast be endured. The 
tears were dried, in course of time, and the needlebook with 
its yellow pictures and pink edges was very neatly finished. 
Ellen had been busy too on her own account. Alice had got 
a piece of fine linen for her from Miss Sophia ; the collar for 
Mr. Van Brunt had been cut out, and Ellen with great plea- 
sure had made it. The stitching, the strings, and the very 
button-hole, after infinite pains, were all finished by Thursday 
night. She had also made a needlecase for Alice, not of so 
much pretension as the other one ; this was green morocco 
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lined^wiih -crimson satin ; no leaves, but ribbon itched, in to 
hold papers of needles, and a place for a bodkin. - Ellen 
worked very hard at this; it was made with the extremest 
care, and made beautifully. Ellen Chauncey admired it very 
much, and anew lamented the uncouth varietv of colors in 
her own. It was a grave question* whether pmk or yellow 
ribbons should be used for the latter ; Ellen Montgomery 
recommended pink, she herself inclined to yellow; snd tired 
of doubting, at last resolved to split the difference and put one 
string of each color. Ellen thought that did not mend mat- 
ters, but wisely kept her thoughts to herself. Besides the 
needlecase for Alice, she had snatched the time whenever 
she could get away from Ellen Chauncey to work at some- 
thing for her. She had begged Alice's advice and help ; and 
between them, out of EUen^ scraps of morocco and silk, they 
had manufactured a^4ittle bag of all the colors of the rainbow, 
and very pretty and tasteful withal. Ellen thought it a chef- 
d'oeuvre, and was unbounded in her admiration. It lay folded 
up in white paper in a locked drawer ready for New Year's 
day. In addition to. all these, pieces of business John had 
begun to give her drawing lessons, according to his promise. 
These became Ellen's delight She would willingly have 
spent much more time upon them than he would allow 
her. It was the most loved employment of the day. 
Her teacher's skill was not greater than the perfect gen- 
tleness and kindness with which he taught. Ellen thought 
of Mr. Howard's speech about gunpowder, — she could not 
tinderstand it. 

" What is your conclusion on the whole ?" asked John one 
day, as he stood beside her mendiDg a pencil.. ' 

" Why," said Ellen, laughing and blushinfir,— " how could 
you guess what I was thinking about, Mr. John ?" 

'' Not very difficult, when you are eyeing me so hard." 

" I was t£iinking," said Ellen, — ** I don t know whether it 
18 right in me to tell it — because somebody said you" — 

" Well ?" 
Were like gunpowder." 

Very kind of somebody ! And so you have been in 
doubt of an explosion ?" 

« No — ^I don't know — ^I wondered what he meant" 

''Never believe what you hear said of people, Ellen ; judge 
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for yourself. Look here — that bouse has suffered frod a 
severe gale of wind, I should itbink — all the uprights are 
slanting off to the right— can't jou set it up straight ?" 

Ellen laughed at the tumble-down condition of her house 
as thus pointed out to her, and set about reforming it. 

It was Thursday afternoon that Alice and Ellen were left 
alone in the library, several of the family having been called 
out to receive some visitors ; Alice had excused herself, and 
Ellen as soon as they were gone nestled up to her side. 

" How pleasant it is to be alone together, dear Alice I — ^I 
don't have you even at night now. 

" It is very pleasant, dear Ellie I Home will not look dis- 
agreeable again, will it? even after all our gayety here." 

" No indeed ! — at least ycur home won't — I don't know 
what mine will. Oh me ! I had almost forgotten aunt For- 
tune !— " A 

" Never mind, dear Ellie ! You and I have each some- 
thing to bear — ^we must be brave and bear it manfuUy. 
There is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother, you 
know. We sha'n't be unhappy if we do our duty and love 
Him.'-'*:. 

*' How:i§oon is Mr. John going away ?" 

** Not f6r all next week. And so long as he stays, I do 
not mean tfiat you shall leave me." 

Ellen cneS for joy. 

" I can manage it with Miss Fortune I know," said AUce. 
'' These fine drawing lessons must not be interrupted. John 
is very much pleased with your performances." 

" Is he ?" said Ellen delighted ; — " I have taken all the pains 
I could." 

" That is the sure way to success, Ellie. But, Ellie, I 
want to ask you about something. What was that you said 
to Margaret Dunscombe about wanting money for a New 
Year's present ?" 

" You know it then !" cried Ellen, starting up. " I'm 
so glad ! I wanted to speak to you about it so I didn't know 
what to do, and I thought I oughtn't to. What shall I do 
about it, dear Alice ? How did you know ? George sud 
you were not there." 

'' Mrs. Ohauncey told me ; she thought there had been 
some mistake, or something wrong ; — how was it, Ellen ?" 
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* Whj," 8£ud Ellen, *' she -was showing us her ear-rings^ 
and asking us what we thought of them, and she asked me 
if I wouldn't like to have such a p^r ; and T thought I would 
a creat deal rather have the money tliey cost, to buy other 
things with, you know, that I woidd like better ; and I said 
so ; and just then Mr. Marshman came in, and she called out 
to him, loud, that I wanted money for a present, or would 
like it better than anything else, or something like that. O, 
Alice, how I felt ! I was frightened ; — but then I hoped Mr. 
Marshman did not hear her, for he did not say anything ; but 
the next day George told me all about what she had been 
8a3ring in there, and O, it made me so unhappy 1" said poor 
EUen, Jooking very dismal. " What toill Mr. Marshman 
think of me? he will think I expected a present, and I never 
dreamed of such a thmg ! it makesr me ashamed to speak of 
it even ; and I can* t bear he should think so — I can't bear it! 
What shall I do, dear Alice ?" 

" I don't know what you can do, dear EHie, but be patient 
Mr. Marshman will not think anything very hard of you, I 
dare say." 

" But I think he does already ; he hasn't kissed me nn^ 
that as he did before ; I know he does, and I dontknow what 
to do. How could Margaret say that ! oh how could she ! 
it was very unkind. — ^What can I do ?" said Ellen again, after 
a pause, and wiping away a few tears. "Couldn't Mrs. 
Chaunoey tell Mr. Marshman not to g^ve me anything, for 
that I never expected it, and would a great deal rather not ?" 

" Why no, EUie, I do not think that would be exactly the 
. best or most dignified way." 

"What then, dear Alice ? I'U do just as you say.** 

" I would just remain quiet." 

" But Ellen says the things .are all put on the plates in the 

morning ; and if there should be money on mine 1 don't 

know what I should do, I should feel so badly. I couldn't 
keep ity Alice I — I couldn't !" 

" Very well — ^you need not— but remain quiet in the mean- 
while ; and if it should be so, then say what you please, only 
take care that you say it in a right spirit and m a right man- 
ner. Nobody can hurt you much, my child, while you keep 
the even path of duty; poor Margaret is her own worst 
enemy.'* 
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''.Then if there should he money in the mornidg, I may tdl 
Mr. MaFBhman the truth ahout i(^" 

*' Certainly-— onlj do not he in haste ; speak gently." 

'^ Oh I wish everybody would be kind and pleasant always V* 
said poor Ellen, but half comforted. 

*' What A sigh was there 1" said John, c<Hning in. " What 
is the matter with my little sister ?" 

" Some of the minor trials of life» John/* said AHcOi with a 
smile. ' 

'« What b the matter, Eaie ?" 
O, something you canThelp/' said Ellen. 
And somethmg I mustn't know. Well, to change the 
scene, — suppose you go with me to visit the gp^eenhouse and 
hot-houses. Have you see them yet?" 

-" No," said Ellen, as she eagerly sprang forward to take 
his hand ; — " EUen promised to go wiUime, but we have been 
so busy." 

",Will you come, Alice ?" 

'' Not I," said Alice, — " I wish I could, but I shall be wanted 
elsewhere. 

" By whom I wonder so much as by me," said her brother. 
'' However, after to-morrow I will hjve you all to myself." 

As he and Ellen were crossing the hall they met Mrs. 
Marshman. 

'* Where are you going, John ?" said she. 

'' Where I ought to have been before, ma'am, — ^to pay my 
respects to Mr. Hutchinson." 

** You've not seen him yet ! that is very ungrateful of you. 
Hutchinson is one of your warmest friends and admirers. 
There are few people he mentions with so much respect, or 
that he is so glad to see, as Mr. John Humphreys." 

'' A distbiction I owe, I fear, principally to my English 
blood," said John shaking his head. 

** It is not altogether that," said Mrs. Marshman laughing ; 
*' though I do beheve I am the only Yankee good Hutcliinson 
has ever made up his mind entirely to like. But go and 
see him, do, he will be very much pleased." 

" Who is Mr. Hutchinson ?" SHid Ellen as they went on. 

*' He is the gardener, or rather the head gardener. He 
came out with his master some thirty or forty years ago, but 
2* 
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bis old' English prejudice/ will go to the grave with lum, I 
believe." ^^ < <-' 

** But why 4on't he like the Americans V* 
".' ''John laughed.. "It would never do for me to attempt to 
answer that question, Ellie ; fond of going to the bottom of 
things as you are. We should just get to hard fighting about 
tea-time, and should barely make peace by mid-day to-morrow 
.at the most moderate calculation*. You shall have an answer 
to your question however." 

EUen could not conceive what he meant, but resolved to 
wait for his pronused answer. '* 

v.. As ihey entered the large and beautifuUy kept greenhouse 
•Hutchinson came from the further end of it to meet them- ; an 
old man, of most respectable appearance. He bowed very 
dvilly; and thein slipped his pruning knife into his left hand to 
leave the Tight at liberty for John, who shook it cordially. 

" And why 'aven't you been to see me before, Mr. John? 
I have thought it rather 'ard of you, Miss h' Alice has come 
several times." ' 

"The ladies have* more leisure, Mr. Hutchinson. You 
look fiourishiiig here." . 

' ^* Why yes sir, — ^pretjty middling, within doors ; but I don't 
likd the climate, Mr. John, I don't like the climate, sir. 
There's no country like h' England, I believe, for my bum- 
ness. 'Ere's a fine rose, sir, — ^if you'll step a bit this way — 
quite a new kind — I got it over last h' autunm — ^the Palmer- 
ston U is. Those are fine buds, sir." 

The old man was evidently much pleased to see his visitor, 
and presently plunged him deep into English politics, for 
which he seemed to have lost no interest by forty years' life 
in America. As Ellen could not understand what they were 
talking about^ she quitted John's side and went wandering 
about by herself. From the moment th^ sweet aromatic 
smell of the plants had greeted her she had been in a high 
state of delight; and now, lost to all the world beside, from 
the mystery of one beautiful and strange green thing to ano- 
ther, she went wondering and admiring, and now and then 
timidly advancing her nose to see if something glorious was 
something sweet too. She could hardly leave a superb 
cactus, in the petals of which tbrare was such a singdar 
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blendinff of scarlet and crimson as almost to dazzle her sgbt ; 
and if the pleasure of smell could intoxicate she would have 
reeled away from a luxuriant daphne odorata in full flower, 
over which she feasted for a long time. The variety of green 
leaves alone was a marvel to her ; some roiurh and brown- 
streaked, some shining as if they were vanushed, others of 
hair-like delicacy of structure, — all lovely. At last she stood 
still with admiration and almost held' her breath before a 
white Camellia. 

** What does that flower make you think of, Ellen ?" said 
John coming up ; his friend the gardener had left him to seek 
a newspaper in which he wished to show him a paragraph. 

" I aon't know,*' said Men, — '* I couldn't think of any- 
thing but itself." 

** It reminds me of what I ought be— «nd of what I shall 
be if I ever see,heaven ; — it seems to .me the emblem of a 
sinless pure spirit, — looking up in fearless spotlessness. Do 
you remember what was said to the old Church of Sardis,— 
* Thou hast a few names that have not defiled their garments ; 
and they shall walk with me in white, for they are worthy.' " 

The tears rushed to Ellen's eyes, she felt she was so very 
unlike this; but Mr. Hutchinson coming back prevented 
anything more from being said. She looked at the white 
Camellia ; it seemed to speak to her. 

" That's the paragraph, sir," said the old gardener, giving 
the paper to John. " 'Ere's a little lady that is fond of flowers, 
if I don't make a mistake ; this is somebody I've not seen 
before. Is this the little lady little Miss h'Ellen was telling 
me about ?" 

" I presume so," said John ; — " she is Miss Ellen Mont- 
gomery, a sister of mine Mr. Hutclunson, and Mr. Marshman's 
guest" ^ 

" By both names h' entitled to my greatest respect," said 
the old man, stepping back and making a very low bow to 
Ellen with his hand upon his heart, at which she could. not 
.help laughing. " I am very glad to see Missh' Ellen ; what 
can I do to make her remember old 'Utchinson ? Would 
Miss h' Ellen like a bouquet ?" 

Ellen did not venture to say yes, but her blush and spark- 
ling eyes answered him. The old gardener understood her» 
and was as good as his word. He began with cutting a beau- 
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tiful sprig aCsL large purple geraniiuu, then a slip of lemon 
myrtle. £ll%n watched him as the bunch grew in his hand, 
and could hardly believe her eyes as one beauty after ano- 
ther was added to what became a most eleg^ant bouquet. And 
most sweet too; to her joy the delicious daphne and fragrant 
lemon blossom went to make part of it. Her thanks, when 
it was ^ven her, were made with few words but with all her 
f^ ; the old gardena* smiled, and .was quite satisfied that 
his rift was not thrown away. He afterwards showed them 
his hot-houses, where Ellen was astonished and very much 
interested to see ripe oranges and lemons in abundance, and 
pines too, such as she had been eating since she came to 
Ventnor, thinking nothing less than that they grew so near 
home. The grapes had all been cut. 

There was to be quite a party at Ventnor in the evening of 
New Year's 'day. Ellen knew this, and destined her precious 
flowers for Alice's. adornment. How to keep them in the 
meanwhile ? She consulted Mr. John, and according to his 
advice took them to Mrs. Bland the housekeeper, to be put 
in water and kept in a safe place for her till the time. She 
knew Mrs. Bland, for Ellen Chauncey and she had often gone 
to "her room to work where none of the chUdren would find 
and trouble them. Mrs. Bland promised to take famous care 
of the flowers, and said she would do it with the greatest 

Pleasure. Mr. Marshman's guests, she added smiling, — must 
ave everything they wanted. 

«< What does that mean, Mrs. Bland ?" said Ellen. 

*' Why, you see. Miss Ellen, there's a deal of company 
always coming, and some is Mrs. Gillespie's friends, and some 
Mr. Howard's, and some to see Miss Sophia more particularly, 
and some belong to Mrs. Marshman, or the whole family 
maybe ; but nqw and then Mr. Marshman has an old English 
friend or so, that he seta the greatest store by ; and them he 
calls his guests ; and the best in the house is hardly good 
enough for them, or the country either." 

" And so I am one of Mr. Marshman's guests 1" said Ellen. 
^* I didn't know what it meant." 

She saved out one little piece of rose-geranium from her 
flowers, for the grratification of her own nose ; and skipped 
away through the hall to rejoin her eompanions, very light* 
hearted indeed. 
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Dues b7 fa* UgiiC 

New Year's morning dawned. 

*' How I wish breakfast was over !" — ^thought Ellen as sba 
was dresanfl^. However, there is no way of netting ever this life 
but by goug through it ; so when the beH rang she went 
down as usual. Mr. Marshman had decreed that he would 
not have a confusion of gifts at the breakfast table ; other 
people might make presents in their own way ; they must no^ 
mterfere with his. Needlecases, bags, and so forth, must 
therefdre wait another opporttmify ; and Ellen Chauncey de- 
cided it would just make the pleasure so much longer, and 
was a great improvement on the old plan. '' Happy New 
Tears and pleasant greetings were exchanged as the party 
gathered in the breakfast room ; pleasure sat on all faces, ex- 
cept Ellen's, and many a one wore a broad smile as they sat 
down to table. For the napkins were in sin^lar disarrange- 
ment this morning ; instead of being neatly folded up on the 
Slates, in their usual fashion, they were in all sorts of disor- 
er, — sticking up in curious angles, some high, some low, 
some half folded, some qiute unfolded, according to the size 
and shape of that which they covered. It was worth while 
to see that long tableful, and the faces of the company, before 
yet a napkin was touched. An anxious glance at her own 
showed Ellen that it lay quite flat ; Alice s, which was next, 
had an odd little rismg in the middle, as if there were a small 
dumpling under it. Ellen was in an agony for this pause to 
come to an end. It was broken by some of the older persons. 
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and then in, & trice every plate was uncovered. And then 
what a buzz ! — pleasure and thanks and admiration, and even 
laughter. Ellen dreaded at first to look at her plate ; she be- 
thought her however that if she waited Ion? she would have 
to do it with all eyes upon her ; she lifted the napkin slowly 
— ^yes— just as she feared — there lay a clean bank note— of 
what value she could not see, for confusion covered her ; the 
blood rushed to her cheeks'and the tears to her eyes. She 
could not have spoken, and happily it was no time then ; 
everybody else was speaking ; she could not have been heard. 
She had time to codi and recollect herself ; but she sat with 
her eyes cast down, fastened upon her plate and the unfor- 
tunate bank bill, which she detested with all her heart She 
did «.not know what Alice had received ; she understood 
nothing that was going on, till Alice touched her and said 
gently, " Mr. Marshman is speaking to you, Ellen." 
^ <' Sir I" said Ellen, starting. 

*' You need not look so terrified," said Mr. Marshman^ 
smiling, — " I only asked you if your bill was a counterfeit — 
something seems to be wrong about it." 

Ellen looked at her plate and hesitated. Her lip trembled. 
' *' What is it ?" continued the old gentleman. " Is any- 
thing the matter." 

EUen desperately took up the bill, and with burning cheeks 
marched to his end of the table. . 

. '* I am very much obliged to you sir, but I had a great deal 
rather not ; — if you please — if you will please to be so good 
as to let me give it back to you — I should be very fflad " — 

" Whv hoity toity 1" said the old gentleman, — ** what's all 
this? what's the matter? don't you like it? I thou|;ht I 
was doing the very thing that would please vou best of all.** 
. '' I am very sorry you should think so, sir,' said Ellen, who 
had recovered a little breath, but had the greatest difficulty 
to keep back her tears ;— " I never thought of such a thing as 

four giving me anythmg, sir, till somebody spoke of it ; and 
had rather never have anything in the world than that you 
should think what you thought about me." 
<' What did I think about you ?" 

** George told me that somebody told you, sir, I wanted 
money for my present." 
«< And didn't you say so ?'* 
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«< Indeed I didn't, sir I" said Ellen with sudden fire.' ««I 
never thought of euch a thing I" 

<' What did 70a say then ?^' 

" Margaret was showing ns her ear-rings, and she asked 
me if I wouldn't like to hare some like them ; and I couldn't 
help thinking I would a great deal rather have the money 
they would cost to huy something for Alice ; and just when 
I said so you came in, sir, and shesaid what she did. I was 
very much ashamed, I wasn't thinking of jou, sir, at all, 
nor of New Year." 

Then you would like something else hetter than money.'* 
No sir, nothing at all if you please. If you'll only he so 
good as not to ffive me this I will be very much obliged to 
you indeed ; and please not to think I could be so shameful 
as you thought I was." 

Ellen's face was not to be withstood. The old gentleman 
took the bill from her hand. 

'* I will never think anything of you," said he, " but what 
is the very tip-top of honorabk propriety. But you make 
me ashamed now — ^what am I gomg to do with this ? here 
have you come and made me a present, and I feel very 
awkward indeed." 

" I don't care what you do with it, sir," said Men, laugh- 
ing, though in imminent danger of bursting into tears ;• — " I 
am very glad it is out of my hands." 

" But you needn't think I am going to let you off so," sidd 
he ; — " you must give me half-a-dozen kisses 'at least to prove 
that you have forgiven me for making so great a blunder." 

" Half-a-dozen is too many at once," said Ellen, gayly ; — 
" three now, and three to-night." 

So she gave the old gentleman three kisses, but he caught 
her in his arms and gave her a dozen at least ; after which he 
found out that the waiter was holding a cup of coffee at his 
elbow, and Ellen went back to her place with a very good 
appetite for her breakfast. 

After breakfast the needlecases were delivered. Both gave 
the most entire satisfaction. Mrs. Chauncey assured her 
daughter that she would quite as lief have a yellow as a red rose 
on the cover, and that she liked the inscription extremely ; 
which the little girl acknowledged to have been a joint device 
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Hher own«ad Ellen's.. Ellen's bag gave great delight and 
was. paraded all oyer the house. 

After the bustle of thanks and rejoicing was at last over, and 
when she had a minute to herself, which Ellen Ohauncey did not 
ffVB her foi a good while, Ellen bethought her of her flowerSy 
—a sweet gift still to be made. Why not make it now ? why 
should not Alice have the pleasure of them all day ? A bright 
thought! Ellen ran forthwith to the housekeeper's room, 
and after a long admiring look at her treasures, carried them 
fflass and all to the library, where Alice and John often were 
m the morning alone. Alice thanked her in the way she liked 
best, and then the flowers were smelled and admired afresh. 

** Nothing could have been pleasanter to me, Ellie, except 
Hr. Marshman's gift" 

" And what was that, Alice ? I haven't seen it yet." 

Alice pulled out of her pocket a small round morocco case, 
the very thmg that Ellen had thought looked like a dumpling 
under the napkin, and opened it. 

" It's Mr. John 1" exclaimed Ellen. " O how beautifid !" 

Neither of her hearers could help laughing. 

" It 18 very fine, Ellie," said Alice ; "you are quite right. 
Now I know what was the business that took John to Ran- 
dolph every day, and kept him there so long, while I was 
wondering at him unspeakably. Kind, kind Mr. Marshman." 

** Did Mr. John get anything ?" 

«' Ask him, EJlie/' 

** Did you get anything, Mr. John ?" said Ellen, going up 
to him where he was reading on the sofa. 

" I got this," said John, handing her a Uttle book which 
lay beside him. 

** What b this ? Wime's — ^Wiem's — ^Life of Washington — 
Washington ? he was— May I look at it ?" 

" Certainly !" 

She opened the book, and presently sat down on the floor 
where she was by the side of the tofa. Whatever she had 
found within the leaves of the book, she had certiunly lost 
herself. An hour passed. Ellen had not spoken or moved 
except to turn over leaves. 

•< Ellen !" said John. 

She lookod up, her cheeks colored high. 
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<< What have yoa found there?" said lie, smiling. 

<' O a great deal ! But— did Mr. Marshman give yoa this V* 



4€ 



« 



No. 



Oh !" said Ellen, lookm? puzzled, — " I thought yoa said 



you got this this morning. 

" f[o, I got it last night I got it for you, Ellie." 

*' For me !" Bald Ellen, her color deepening very much, — 
*' for me ! did you ? O thank you !— oh I'm so much obliged 
to you, Mr. John." 

** It is only an answer to one of your questions." 

'' This ! is it ? — I don't know what, I am sure. Oh I wish 
I could do something to please you, Mr. John V* 

*' You shall, Ellie; you shall give me a brother's right 
again." 

Blushingly Ellen approached her lips to receive one of his 
grave kisses ; and then, not at all displeased, went down on 
the floor and was lost in her book. 

Oh the long joy of that New Year's day ! — ^how shall it 
be told ? The pleasure of that delightful book, m which she 
was wrapped the whole day ; even when called off, as she 
often was, by Ellen Chauncey to help her in fifty little matters 
of business or pleasure. These were attended to, and faith- 
fully and cheerfully, but the book was in her head all the 
while. - And this pleasure was mixed with Alice's pleasure, 
the flowers and the miniature, and Mr. Marshman's restored 
kindliness. She never met John's or Alice's eye that day 
without a smile. Even when she went to be dressed her book 
went with her, and was laid on the bed within sight, ready 
to be taken up the moment she was at liberty. Ellen Chaun- 
cey lent her a white frock which was found to answer very 
well with a tuck let out; and Alice herself dressed her. 
While this was doing, Margaret Dunscombe put her bead in 
at the door to ask Anne, Miss Sophia's maid, if she was almost 
ready to come and curl her hur. 

^ Indeed I can't say that I am, Miss Margaret," said Anne. 
I've something to do for Miss Humphreys, and Miss Sophia 
hasn't so much as done the first thing towards beginning to 
get ready yet. It'll be a good hour and more." 

Margaret went away exclaiming impatiently that she 
could get nobody to help her, and would have to wut tiU 
everybody was down stairs. * 
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A few miimtes after she' heard Ellen's voioeat the door of 
her room asking if she might come in. 

" Yes — who's that ? — what do you want ?" 
I ** I'll ^ your hair if you'll let me," said Ellen. 

" You ? I don't believe you can." 

'* O yes I can ; I used to do mamma's very often ; I am 
not afraid if youll trust me." 

** Well; thank you, I don't care if you try then/' said Mar-« 
garet, seating herself, — •-" it won't do any harm at any rate ; 
and I want to be down stairs before anybody gets here ; I 
think it's half the fun to see them come in. Bless me 1 you're 
dressed and all ready.'* 

Mai^faret's hair was in long thick curls ; it was. not a tri- 
fling matter to dress them. Ellen plodded through it patiently 
and faithfully, taking great pains, and doing the work. well; 
and then went back to Alice. Margaret's thanks, not Tery 
gracefully given, would have been a poor reward for the loss 
of three-quarters of an hour of pleasure. But Ellen was very 
happy in having done right. It was no longer time to read ; 
they must go down stairs. 

The New Year's party was a nondescript, — ^youngandold 
together ; a goodly number of both were gaiheredirom Ran- 
dolph and the neighboring country, There were games for 
the young, dancing for the gay, and a superb supper for all ; 
and the big bright rooms were full of bright faces. It was a 
very happy evening to Ellen. For a good part of ii Mr. 
Marsh man took possession of her, or kept, her near him; and 
his extreme kindness would alone have made the evening pass 
pleasantly ;. she was sure he was her firm friend again. 

In the course of the evening Mrs. Chauncey found occasion 
to ask her about her journey up the river, without at all men- 
tioning Margaret or what she had said. Ellen answered that 
^e had come with Mrs. Dunscombe and her daughter. 

" Did you have a pleasant time ?" asked Mrs. Chauncey. 

'' Why no ma'am/' said Ellen, — " I don't know — ^it was 
partly pleasant and partly unpleasant." 

'' What made it so, love ?" 

" I had left mamma that morning, and that made me un- 
happy." 
' ** But you said it was partlv pleasant ?" 

'^ that was because I had such a good friend on boardt" 
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flaid Ellen, her face lighting up, as his image came before 

her. ^'2 

" Who was that ?" 

*' I don't know ma'am who he was." 

*' A stranger to you V* 

'' Yes-ma^un — I never saw him before-— I wish I could 
see him again." 

*' Where did you find him V* 

** I didn't find him — he found me, when I was sitting up on 
the highest part of the boat." 

" And your friends with you?" 

" What friends ?" 

** Mrs. Dunscombe and her daughter." 

" No ma'am — they were down m the cabin." 

** And what business had you to be wandering about the 
boat alone ?" said Mr. Marshman ffood-humoredly. 

'' They were strangers, sir," said Ellen, coloring a little. 

''Weil so was this man — ^your friend — a stranger too, 
wasn't he ?" 

" he was a very different stranger," said Ellen smiling, 
«— " and he wasn't a stranger long, besides." 

«'Well«you must tell me more about him, — come, I'm 
curious ; — ^what sort of a strange friend was this?" 

" He wasn't a strange friend," said Ellen laughing ; — " he 
was a very, very good friend ; he took care of me the whole 
day ; he was very good and very kind." 

" What kind of a man ?" said Mrs. Chaimcey ; — "a gen- 
tleman ?" 

" yes ma'am !" said Ellen looking surprised at the ques- 
tion. " I am sure he was." 

" What did he look like ?" 

Ellen tried to tell, but the portrait was not very distinct. 

" What did he wear ? Coat or cloak ?" 

*• Coat— dark brown, I think." 

" This was in the end of October, wasn't it ?" 

Ellen thought a moment and answered " yes." 

" And you don't know his name ?" 

"No ma'am ; I wish I did." 

*• 1 can tell you," said Mrs. Chauncey smiling ; — " he is one 
of my best friends too, Ellen ; it is my brother, Mr. George 
Marshman." 
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r , How Ellen's face crimsoned ! • Mr. Marshman asked how 
she knew. 

" It was then he came up the river, you know, wr ; and 
don't you rememher his speakmg of a little girl on hoard the 
hoat who was traveling with strangers, and whom he endea- 
vored to befriend ? I had forgotten it entirely till a minute 
or two ago." 

''Miss Margaret DunscombeT' cried George Walsh, 
** what kind of a person was that you said Ellen was so fond 
of when you came up the river ?*' 

" I don't know, nor care," said Margaret ** Somebody 
she picked up somewhere." 

" It was Mr. George Marshman !" . 

" It wasn't I" 

'' Uncle George !" exclaimed Ellen Chauncey, running up 
to the group her cousin had quitted ; — '* My unde George ? 
Do you know uncle George, Ellen ?'' 

" Very much — I mean — ^yes," said Ellen. 

Ellen Chauncey was delighted. So was Ellen Montgo- 
mery. It seemed to bring the whole family nearer to her, 
and they felt it too. Mrs. Marshman kissed her when she 
heard it, and said she remembered very well her s«n's speak- 
ing of her, and was very glad to find who it was. And now, 
EUen thought, she would surely see him again some time. • 

The next day they left Ventnor. Ellen Chauncey was 
very sorry to lose her new friend, and begged she would come 

r'n "as soon as she could." All the family said the same. 
Marshman told her she must ^ve him a large place in 
her heart, or he should be jealous of her " strange friend ;" 
and Ahce was charged to bring her whenever she came to see 
them. 

The drive back to Carra-carra was scarcely less pleasant 
than the <^^e out had been ; and home, Ellen said,- looked 
lovely. That is, Alice's home, which she began to think more 
her own than any other. The pleasure of the past ten days, 
though great, had not been unmixed ; the week that followed 
was one of perfect enjoyment. In Mr. Humphreys' house- 
hold there was an atmosphere of peace and punty that even 
a child could feel, and in which such a child as EUen throve 
exceedingly. The drawing lessons went on with great suo- 
ceas ; other lessons were l^gun ; there were fine loog walki^ 
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and charmmg sleigh-rides, and more tban one Tisit to Mrs. 
Vawse ; and what Ellen perhaps liked best of all, the long 
evenings of conTersation and resuling aloud, and bright fire- 
lights, and brighter sympathy and intelligence and weetion. 
^at week did them all good, and no one more than Ellen. 

It was a little hard to go back to Miss Fortune's and begin 
her old life there. She went in the eyemng of the day J^m 
had departed. They were at' supper. 

<' Well !" said Miss Fortune, as Ellen entered, — " have yoa 
got enough of visithig ? I should be ashamed to go where I 
wasn't wanted, for my part." 

'' I haven't, aunt Fortune," said Ellen. 

" She's been nowhere but what's done her good," said Mr. 
Yan Brunt ; " she's reely growed handsome smce she's been 
away." 

** Qrown a fiddlestick !" said Miss Fortune. 

** She couldn't grow handsomer than she was before," said 
the old grandmother, huf^ging and kissing her little grand- 
daughter with great dehght; — ^"the sweetest' posie m the 
garden she always was !" 

Mr. Van Brunt looked as if he entirely agreed with the old 
lady. . That, while it made some amends for Miss Fortune's 
dryness, perhaps mcreased it. She remarked, that "she 
thanked heaven she could always make herself contented at 
home ;" which Ellen could not help thinking was a happiness 
for the rest of the world. 

In the matter of the collar, it was hard to say whether the 
giver or receiver had the most satisfaction. Ellen had 
begged him not to speak of it to her aunt ; and accordingly 
one Sunday when he came there with it on, both he and she 
were in a state of exquisite delight. Miss Fortune's attention 
was at last aroused ; she made a particular review of him, 
and ended it by declaring that " he looked uncommonly dan- 
dified, but she could not make out what he had done *to 
himself ;" a remark which transported Mr. Yan Brunt and 
Ellen beyond all bounds of prudence. 

Nancy's Bible, which had been purchased for her at Ran- 
dolph, was given to her the first opportunity. Ellen anxiously 
watched her as she slowly turned it over, her face showing 
however very decided approbation of the style of the gift. 
She shook her head once or twice, and then said. 
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What' did you give this to mc for, EDeri V* 

** Because I wanted' to give you something for New Year, 

said £llen, — ** and I thought that would he the hest thing,—* 

if you would only read it, — it would make you so happy and 

good.". 

. **^*u are good, I helieve," ssdd Nancy, "hut I don't 
expect ever to he myself — ^I don't think I could he. You 
might as well teach a snake not to wriggle." 

" I am not good at all," said Ellen, — " we're none of us 
goody^'^^'-and the tears rose to her eyes, — ** but the Bihle will 
teach us how to be. If you'll only read it 1 — ^please Nancy, 
do ! say you will read a little every day." • 
.' *' You don't want me to make a promise I shouldn't keep, 
I guess, do you?" . 

" No," said Ellen. 

*' Well I shouldn't keep that, so I won't promise it ; but I 
iell you what I vfUl do, — I'll take precious fine care of it, and 
keep it always for your sake." 

*' Well," said Elled sighing, — " I am glad you will even do 
80 much as that. But Nancy — before you begin to read the 
Bible you may have to go where you never can read it, nor 
be happy nor good neither." 

* Nancy made no answer, but walked away, EUen thought^ 
rather more soberly than usual. 

This conversation had cost Ellen some effort. It had not 
been made without a good deal of thought and some prayer. 
8he could not hope she' had done much good, but she had 
done her duty. And it happened that Mr. Van Brunt^ 
standing behind the angle of the wall, had heard every word. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

' If «« Im wialMd, MW iM loaftd lora." 



Faxetaju 

Ellen's life had nothing to mark it for many months. The 
rest of the winter passed quietly away, every day being full 
of employment. At home the state of matters was rather 
bettered. Either Miss Fortune was softened by Ellen's gentle 
inoffensive ways, and obedient usefulness ; or she had resolved 
to bear what could not be helped, and make the best of the 
litde inmate she. could not get rid of. She was certainly re- 
solved to make the most of her. Ellen was kept on the jump 
a great deal of the time ; she was runner of errands and maid 
of all work ; to set the table and clear it was only a trifle in 
the list of her every day duties ; and they were not ended 
till the last supper dish was put away and the hearth, swept 
up. Miss Fortune never spared herself and never spared 
£Ulen, so long as she had any occasion for her. 

There were however long pieces of time that were left 
free ; these Ellen seized for her studies and used most dili- 
gently. Urged on by a three or four-fold motive. For the love 
of them, and for her own sake, — that John might think she 
had done well, — that she might presently please and satisfy 
Alice, — above all, that her mother s wishes might be answered. 
This thought, whenever it came, was a spur to her efforts ; 
so was each of the others ; and Christian feeling added ano- 
ther and kept all the rest in force. Without this, indolence 
might have weakened, or temptation surprised her resolu- 
tion ; little Ellen was open to both ; but if ever she found 
herself growmg careless, from either cause, conscience was 
sure to smite her ; and then would rush in all the motives 
that called upon her to persevere. Soon futhfulness began 
to bring its reward. With delight she found herself gettmg 
the better of dij£culties, begimung to see a little through the 
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V 



mists 'of Ignorance, making some sensible ppgress on the 
long road of learning. Study grew delightful; her lessons 
with Alice one of her neatest enjoyments. And as they 
^ « were a labor of love 4o ooth teacher and scholar, and as it 
was the_aim of each to see quite to the bottom of every mat- 

• ter, Where it was possible, and to leave no difficulties behind 
them on the road which they had not cleared away, no won- 
der Ellen went fbrward steadily and rapidly. Reading also 
became a wonderful pleasure. Weems' Life x>f Washington 
was read, and read, and read over again, till she almost Imew 
it by heart ; and from that she went to Alice's library, and 
ransacked it for what would suit her. Happily it^was a well 

] picked one, and Ellen could not light upon many books that 
would do her mischief. For those, Alice's wish was enough ; 
— she never opened them. Furthermore Alice insisted that 
when Ellen had once fairly begun a book she should go 
through with it; not c'^priciously leave it for another, nor 
have half-a-dozen about at a time. But when Ellen had read 
it once she commonly wanted to go over it again, and seldom 
laid it aside until she had sucked the sweetness all out of it 

As for drawing, it could not go on very fast while the cold 
weather lasted. Ellen had no place at home where she could 

* spread out her paper and copies without danger of being dis- 
turbed. . Her only chance was at the parsonage. John had 
put all her pencils in order before he went, and had left her 
an abundance of copies, marked as she was to take them. 
They, or some of them, were bestowed in Alice's desk ; and 
whenever Ellen had a spare hour or two, of a fine morning 
or afternoon, she made the best of her way to the mountain ; 
it made no difference whether Alice were at home or. not; 
she went in, coaxed up the fire, and began her work. It 
happened many a time that Alice, coming home from a walk or 
a run in the woods, saw the little hood and cloak on the 
settee before she opened the glass door, and knew very weU 
how she should find Ellen, bending intently over her desk. 

. These runs to the mountain were very frequent ; sometimes 
to draw, sometimes to recite, always to see Alice and be 
happy. Ellen grew rosy and hardy, and in spite of her sepa- 
ration from her mother, she was very happy too. Her ex- 
treme and varied occupation made this possible. She had 
no time to indulge useless sorrow ; on the contrary, her 
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thoughts were'taken up with agreeable matters, either ooing 
or to be done ; and at night she was far too tired and sleepy 
to lie awake musmg. And beades, she hoped that her 
mother would come back in the spring, or the summer at 
farthest It is true Ellen had no liKuig for the kind of busi- 
ness her aunt gaye*her ; it was oftentimes a trial of- temper 
and patience.. Miss Fortune was not the pleasantest work- 
mistress iif the world, and Ellen was apt to wish to be doing 
something else ; but after all this was not amiss. Besides 
the discipline of character, these trials made the pleasant 
ihmgs with which they were mixed up seem doubly pleasant; 
the disagreeable parts of her life relished the agreeable won- 
derfully. After spending the whole morning with Miss 
Fortune in the depths of housework, how delightful it was 
to forget all in drawing some nice little cottage with a bit of 
stone wall and a ban«l in front ; or to to with Alice, in 
thought, to the south of France, and learn how the peasants 
manage their vines and make the wine from them ; or run over 
the Rock of Qibndtar with the monkeys ; or at another time, 
seated on a little bench in the chimney comer, when the fire 
blazed up well, before the candles were lighted, to forget the 
kitchen and the supper and her bustling aimt, and sail rouAd 
the world with Captain Cook. Tes — ^these things were all the 
sweeter for bemg tasted by snatches. 

Spring brought new occupation ; household labors began 
to increase in number and measure ; her leisure ^es were 
shortened. But pleasures were increased too. When the 
snow went ofif, and spring-like days began to come, and birds' 
notes were heard again, and the trees put out their young 
leaves, and the brown moimtdns were looking soft and green, 
Ellen's heart bounded at the sight. The spnnging grass was 
lovely to see; dandelions were marvels of beauty; to her 
each wild wood-flower was a never to be enough admired 
and loved wonder. She used to take long rambles with Mr. 
Van Brunt when business led him to the woods, sometimes 
riding parf of the way on the ox-sled. Alwa3r8 a basket for 
flowers went along ; and when the sled stopped, she would 
wander all around seeking among the piled-up dead leaves 
for the white wind-flower, and pretty littile hang-head 
XJvularia, and delicate blood-root, and the wild geranium and 
columbine ; and many others the names of which she did not 
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know. They wei'e like friends to EUen ; shei^ihered them 
aflfeclionatelj as well as admiringly mto her little basket, and 
seemed to purify herself in their pure companionship. Even 
Mr. Van Brunt came to have an indistinct notion that Ellen 
and flowers were made to be together. After he found what 
a pleasure it was to her to go on these expeditions, lie made 
it a point, whenever he was bound to the woods of a fine 
day, to come to the house for her. Miss Fortune might 
object as she pleased ; he always found an answer ; andT at 
last Ellen to her mat joy would be told, ^' Well I go get 
your bonnet and oe off with yourself." Once under uie 
shadow of the big trees, the dried leaves crackljng beneath 
her feet, and uone with her kind conductor, — and Miss 
Fortune and all in the world that was disagreeable was for- 
gotten — ^forgotten no more to be remembered till the. walk 
should come to an end. And it would have surprised any- 
body to hear the lon^ conversations she and Mr. Van Brunt 
kept up, — ^he, the suentest man in Thirlwall I Their ti^ 
often ran upon trees, among which Mr. Van Brunt was at 
home, Ellen wanted to b^me acquamted with them, as 
well as with the little flowers that grew at their feet ; and 
he tried to teach her how to know each separate kind by the 
baik and leaf and manner of growth. The pine and hem- 
lock and fir were easily learnt ; the white birch too ; beyond 
those at first she was perpetually confounding one with ano- 
ther. Mr. Van Brunt had to go over and over his instruc- 
tions ; never weary, always vastly amused. Pleasant lessons 
these were 1 Ellen thought so, and Mr. Van Brunt thought 
80 too. 

Then there were walks with Alice, pleasanter still, if that 
could be. And even in the house Ellen managed to keep a 
token of spring-time. On her toilet-table, the three uncouth 
legs of wmch were now hidden by a neat dimity cover, there 
always stood a broken tumbler with a supply of flowers. 
The supply was very varied, it is true ; sometimes only a 
handful of dandelions, sometimes a huge bunch of Ulac flow- 
ers, which could not be persuaded to stay in the glass without 
the help of the wall, against which it leaned in very undigni- 
fied style ; sometimes the bouquet was of really delicate and 
beautifol wild flowers. All were channing in Ellen's eyes. 

As the days grew long and the weather warm, Alice and 
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she b^;an to make frequent trips to the Cat's back, and 
French eame very much into fashion. They generally took 
Sharp to ease the long way, and rested themselves with a 
good stay on the mountain. Their coming was always a joy 
to the old lady. She was dearly fond of them both, and de- 
Eghted to hear from their lips the language she loved best. 
After a time they spoke nothing else, when with her. She 
was well qualified to teach them ; and indeed her general 
education had been far from contemptible, though nature had 
done more for her. As the language grew familiar to them, 
she loved to tell and they to hear lonff stories of her youth 
and native country, — scenes and people so very different from 
all Ellen had ever seen or heard of; and told in a lively sim- 
ple style which she could not have given in English, and with 
a sweet coloring of Christian thought and feeling. Many 
things made these visits good and pleasant. It was not the 
least of Alice's and Ellents joy to carry their old friend some- 
thing that might be for her comfort in her lonely way of life. 
For even Miss Fortune now and then told Ellen " she might 
take a piece of that cheese along with her;" or "she won- 
dered if the old lady would like a little fresh meat ? — she 
guessed she'd cut her a bit of that nice lamb ; she wouldn't 
want but a little piece." A singluar testimony this was to 
the respect and esteem Mrs. A^wse had from everybody. 
Miss Fortune very, very seldom was known to take a bit from 
her own comforts to add to those of another. The ruling 
passion of this lady was thrift ; her next, good housewifery. 
First, to gather to herself and heap up of what the world 
most esteems ; after that, to be known as the moKst thorough 
house-keeper and the smartest woman in Thirlwall. 

Ellen made other visits she did not like so well. In the 
course of the winter and summer she became acquainted with 
most of the neighborhood. She sometimes went with her 
aunt to a formal tea-drinking, one, two, three, or four miles 
off, as the case might be. They were not very pleasant To 
some places she was asked by herself ; and though the peo- 
ple invariably showed themselves very land, and did their best 
to please her, Ellen seldom cared to go a second time ; liked 
even home and Miss Fortune better. There were a few ex- 
ceptions; Jenny Hitchcock was one of her favorites, and 
Jane Huff was another ; and all of their respective families 
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came in, with good reason, for a share of her regard, Mr. 
Juniper indeed excepted. Once they went to a quilting at 
Squire Dennison^s ; the house was spotlessly neat and well 
ordered ; the people all kind ; but Ellen thought they did not 
seem to know how to be pleasant Dan Dennison alone had 
no stiffness about him. Miss Fortune remarked with pride 
that even in this family of pretension, as she thought it, the 
refreshments could bear no comparison with hers. Once they 
were invited to tea at the Lawsons' ; but Ellen told Alice, 
with much apparent disgust» that she never wanted to go 
again. Mrs. Van Brunt she saw often. ^To Thirlwall Miss 
Fortune never went. 

Twice in the course of the summer Ellen had a very great 
ileasure in the company of little Ellen Chauncey. Once 
liss Sophia brought her, and once her mother ; and the last 
time they made a visit ot two weeks. On both occasions 
Ellen was sent for to the paivonage and kept while they stayed ; 
and the pleasure that she and her little friend had together 
cannot be told. It was immixed now. Ramblmg about 
through the woods and over the fields, no matter where, it 
was ful enchanting ; helping Alice garden ; helping Thomas 
make hay, and the mischief they did his haycocks by tum- 
bling upon them, and the patience with which he bore it ; the 
lookmg for eggs ; the helping Margery chum, and the help- 
ing each other set tables ; the pleasant mommgs and pleasant 
evenings and pleasant mid-days, — it caimot be told. Long 
to be remembered, sweet and pure, was the pleasure of those 
summer days, unclouded by a shade of discontent or disa- 
ffreement on either brow. EUen loved the whole Marshman 
family now, for the sake of one, the one she had first known ; 
and Uttle Ellen Chauncey repeatedly told her mother in pri- 
vate that Ellen Montgomery was the very nicest g^irl she had 
ever seen. They met with joy and parted with sorrow, en- 
treating and promising, if possible, a speedy meeting again. 
Amidst all the improvement and enjoyment of these sum- 
mer months, and they had a great deal of both for Ellen, there 
was one cause of sorrow she could not help feeling, and it began 
to press more and more. Letters, — ^they came slowly, — and 
when they came they were not at all satisfactory. Thoae in 
her mother's hand dwindled and dwindled, till at last there 
eame only mere scraps of letters from her ; and sametimes 
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after a long interval one from Captain Montgomery would 
come alone. Ellen's heart sickenea with long-deferred hope. 
She wondered what could make her mother -neglect a matter 
80 necessaiy for her happiness ; sometimes she fancied thej 
were traveling ahout, and it might he inconvenient to write ; 
sometimes she thought, perhaps thej were coming home with- 
out letting her know, and would suddenly surprise her some 
day and make her half lose her wits with joy. But they did not 
come, nor write ; and whatever was the reason, Ellen felt it 
was very sad, and sadder and sadder as the summer went on. 
Her own letters became pitiful in their supplications for let- 
ters ; they had been very cheerful and fiUed with encourag- 
ing matter, and in part Uiey were still. 

For a while her mind was diverted from thb sad subject, 
and her brow cleared up, when John came hoine in August 
As before, Alice gained Miss Fortune's leave to keep her at 
the parsonage the whole time of his stay, which was several 
weeks. Ellen wondered that it was so easOy granted, but she 
was much too happy to spend time in thinlanff about it. Miss 
Fortime had sevco^ reasons. She was unwilfing to displease 
Hiss Humphreys, and conscious that it would be a shame to 
her to stand openly in the way of Ellen's good. Besides, 
thouffh Ellen's services were lost for a time, yet she said she 

got tired of setting her to work ; she liked to dash round the 
ouse alone, without thinking what somebody else was dobg 
or ought to be doing. In short she liked to have her out of 
the way for a while. Furthermore, it did not please her that 
Mr. Van Brunt and her little handmaid were, as she express- 
ed it, " so thick." His first thought and his last thought, she 
said, she believed were for Ellen, whether he came in or went 
out ; and Miss Fortune was accustomed to be chief, not only 
in her own house, but in the regards of all who came to it. 
At any rate the leave was granted and Ellen went. 

And now was repeated the pleasure of the first week in Janu- 
ary. It would have been increased, but that mcrease was not 
possible. There was only the difference between lovely winter 
and lovely summer weather ; it was seldom very hot in Thirlwall. 
The fields and hills were covered with green instead of white ; 
fluttering leaves had taken the place of snow-covered sprays 
and sparkling icicles ; and for the keen north and brisk north- 
wester, soft summer airs were blowing. Ellen saw no other 
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difference, — except tbat perhaps, if it could be, there was 
^mething more of tenderness in the manner of Alice and her 
brother towarj^s her. No little sister could have been more 
cherished and cared for. If there was a change, Mr. Hum- 
phreys shared it. It is true he seldom took much part in 
the conversation, and seldomer was with them in any of their 
pursuits or pleasures. He generally kept by himself in his 
study. But whenever he iud speaJc to Ellen his tone was 
particularly gentle and his look kind. He sometimes called 
her '<My little daughter," which always gave Ellen great 

Sleasure ; she would jump at such times with double seal to 
o anything he asked her. 

Now drawing went on with new vigor under the eye of her 
inaster. And many things beside. John took a great deal 
of pains with her in various ways. He made her read to him ; 
he helped her and Alice with their French ; he went with 
them to Mrs. Yawse's ; and even Mr. Humphreys went there 
too one afternoon to tea. How much Ellen enjoyed that 
afternoon ! They took with them a great basket of proyi* 
sions, for Mrs. Yawse could not be expected to entertain so 
lar^e a party ; and. borrowed Jenny Hitchcock's pony, which 
with old John and Sharp mounted three of the company ; 
they took turns in walking. Nobody minded that. The fine 
weather, the beautiful mountain-top, the general pleasure, 
Mr. Humphreys' uncommon spirits and talkableness, the 
oddity of their way of traveling, and of a tea-party up on the 
** Cat's back," and furthermore, the fact that Nancy stayed at 
home and behaved very well the whole time, all together filled 
Ellen's cup of happiness, for the time, as full as it could 
hold. She never foi^ot that afternoon. And the ride home 
was the best of all. The sun was low by the time they 
reached the plain ; long shadows lay across their road ; the 
soft air just stirred the leaves on the branches ; stillness and 
loveliness were over all things ; and down the mountain and 
along the roads through the open country, the whole way, 
John walked at her bridle ; so kind in his care of her, so 
pleasant in his talk to her, teaching her how to sit in the sad- 
dle and hold the reins and whip, and much more important 
things too, that Ellen thought a. pleasanter thing could not 
be than to ride so. After that they took a great many rides, 
borrowing Jenny's pony or some other, and explored the 
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beautiful countiy far and near. And almost daily John had 
up Sharp and eave Ellen a regular lesson. She often thought, 
and sometimes looked, what she had once said to him, ''I 
insh I could do something for you, Mr. John ;" — but he smiled 
at her and said nothing. 

At last he was gone. And in all the weeks he had been 
at home, and in many weeks before, no letter had come for 
Ellen. The thought bad been kept from weighing upon her 
by the thousand pleasures that filled up every moment of his 
stay ; she could not be sad then, or only for a minute ; hope 
threw off the sorrow as soon as it was felt ; and she forgot 
how time flew. But when his visit was over, and she went 
back to her old place and her old *life at her aunt's, the old 
feeling came back in greater strength. She began agun to 
count the days and the weeks ; to feel the bitter unsatisfied 
longing. Tears would drop down upon her Bible; tears 
streamed from her eyes when she prayed that Qod would make 
her mother well and bring her home to her quickly, — oh'- 
quickly ! — and little Ellen^ face began to wear once mora'^ 
something.of its old look. 



CHAPTER XXXIT. 



An wu ended new, the hope, and the fear, and the totrowp 
All the adiin; of heart, the mtleM, oneatUfied loafiaf , 
All the doll deep pain, and constant angnUi ofpatience t 

Lonors&Low. 



One day in tbe early part of September, she was standing 
in front of the house at the little wicket that opened on the 
road. With her back against the open gate she was gently 
moving it to and fro, half enjoying the weather and the scene, 
half indulging the melancholy mood which drove her from 
the presence of her bustling aunt. Tlie gurgling sound of the 
brook a few steps off was a great deal more soothing to her 
ear than Miss Fortune's sharp tones. By and by a horseman 
came in sight at the far end of the road, and the brook was 
forgotten. What made Ellen look at him so sharply ? Poor 
child, she was always expecting news. At first she could 
only see that the man rode a white horse ; then, as he came 
nearer, an odd looped-up hat showed itself, — and something 
queer in his hand, — what was it ? who is it ? — ^The old news- 
man ! Ellen was sure. Yes — she could now see his saddle- 
bags, and the white horse-tail set in a handle with which he 
was brushing away the flies from his horse ; the tin trumpet 
was in his other hand, to blow withal. He was a venerable 
old figure, with all his oddities ; clad in a siut of snuff brown, 
with a neat quiet look about him, he and the saddlebags and 
the white horse jogged on together as if they belonged to 
nothing eke in the world but each ether. Fn an ecstasy of 
fear and hope Ellen watched the pace of the old horse to see if 
it gave any sign of slackening near the cate. Her breath 
came short, she hardly breathed at all, she was trembling 
from head to foot. Would he stop, or was he going on ! 
Oh the long agony of two minutes 1 — He stopp^. Ellen 
went towards him. 
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'* What litUe gal is this ?" said he. 

^* I am Ellen Montgomery, sir/' said Ellen eagerly ; — " Miss 
Fortune's niece — ^I live here," 

" Stop a hit/' said theold man, taking up his saddlehags,-— 
^'Miss Fortune's niece, eh ? WeU — ^I believe — as I've got 
somethin' for her — somethin' here— «unt well, eh ?" 

" Yes ar/' 

*' That's more than you be, «nt it ?" said he, glancing 
sideways at Ellen'a face. How do you know hut I've got a 
letter for you here, eh V* 

The color rushed to that face, and she clasped her hands. 

*'No, dear, no," said he, — " I ha'n't got any for you — it's 
for the old lady — there, run in with it, dear/' 

But Ellen knew before she touched it that it was a fordgn 
letter, and dashed into the house with it Miss Fortune 
coolly sent her back to pay the postage. 

^' When she came in again her aunt was still reading the 
letter. But her look,' Ellen felt, was unpromising. She did 
not venture to speak; expectation was chilled. She stood 
till Miss Fortune began to fold up the paper. 

'' Is there nothing for me ?" she said tnen timidly. 

" No." 

*' why don't she write to me !" cried EDen, bursting into 
tears. 

Miss Fortune stalked about the room without any particu* 
lar purpose, as far as could be seen. 

" It is very strange !" said Ellen sorrowfully, — " I am 
afraid she is worse— does papa say she is worse ? 

"No." 

" if she had only sent me a message ! I should think 
she might ; O I wish she had 1 — three words !-^oes papa 
say why she don't write?" 

" No." 

" It is very strange !" repeated poor Ellen. 

'* Your father talks of coming home," said Miss Fortune, 
after a few minutes, during which Ellen had been silently 
weeping. 

" Home ! — ^Then she must be better !" said EUen with new 
life ; "does papa say she is better?" 

" No." 

*' But what does he mean ?" said Ellen uneasUy ; — " 1 don't 
8* 
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see what he means; he doesn't say she is worse,. and he 
doesn't say she is better, — what does he say ?•' 

" He don't say much about anything." .- 
— 5' Does "he say when they are coming home?" : ^ • 
j-.-3liss"Fortune mumbled something about "Spring," and 
whisked off to the buttery ; Ellen thought no more was to 
be got out of her. She felt miserable. Her father and her 
aunt both seemed to act strangely ; and- where to find com- 
fort she scarcely knew. She had one day been telling her 
doubts and sorrows to John. He did not try to raise her 
hopes, but said, " Troubles will come in this world, IHlie ; the 
best 48 to trust them and ourselves to our dear Saviour, and 
let trials drive us to him. Seek to. love him more and to be 
patient under his will ; the good Shepherd means nothing but 
Kindness to any lamb in his flock, — you may be sure of that, 
Ellie." - . 

Ellen remembered his words and tried to follow them now, 
but she could not be ** patient under his will " yet, — not 
quite. It was very hard to be patient in such uncertamty. 
With swimming, eyes she turned over her Bible in search of 
comfort, and toxmd it. Her eye lit upon words she knew 
very well, but that were like the fresh sight of a friend's face 
for all that, — " Let not your heart be troubled ; ye believe in 
God, believe also in me. In my Father's house are many 
mansions." There is no parting there, thought little Ellen. 
She cried a long time ; but she was comforted nevertheless. 
The heart that rests on the blessed One who said those words 
can never be quite desolate. 

For several days things went on in the old train, only her 
aunt, she thought, was sometimes rather queer, — not quite as 
usual in her manner towards her. If r. Van Brunt was not 
rather but very queer; he scarce spoke or looked at Ellen; 
bolted down hb food and was off without a word ; and even 
staved away entirely from two or three meals. She saw no- 
body, else. Weather and other drcumstances prevented her 
going to the mountain. 

One afternoon she was giving her best attention to a 
French lesson, when she heard herself called, liiss For- 
tune was in the lower Idtchen dipjHng candles. Ellen ran 
down. 

^I don't know what's got Into these candles^" said Miss 
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Fortune, — " I can't make 'em hang together ; the tallow amt 
good, I guess. Where's the nearest place they keep bees V* 

** Thej have got bees at Mrs. Hitchcock's," said £31en. 

** So <they have in Egypt, for anything I know," said her 
aunt ; — *' one would be aoout as much good now as t'other. 
Mrs. Lowndes! — ^that aint (bx off.*- Put on your bonnet^ 
Ellen, and run over there, and ask her to let me have a little 
bees-wax. Ill pay her in aomeihinff she Ukes best" • 

" Does Mrs. Lowndes keep bee-hives ?" said EUen doubt- 
fully. 

** No— she makes the bees-wax herself," said Miss Fortune, 
in the tone she always took when anybody presumed to sup- 
pose she 'might be mistaken in anythmg. 

** How much shall 1 ask her for ?" said Ellen. 

''0 1 don't know — a pretty good piece." 

Ellen was not very clear what quantity this might mean.\ 
However she wisely asked no more questions, and set out 
upon her walk. It was hot and disagreeable ; just the time 
of day when the sun had most power, and Mrs. Lowndes* 
house was about half way on the road to Alice's. It was not 
a place where Ellen liked to go, though the people always 
made much of her ; she did not fancy them, and regularly 
kept out of their way when she could. Miss Mary Lawsoa 
was sitting with Mrs. Lowndes and her daughter when Ellen 
came in and briefly ^ve her aunt's message. 

" Bees- war," said Mrs. Lowndes, — " well, I don't know — 
How much does she want ?" 

** I don't know, ma'am, exactly ; she said a pretty good 
piece. 

" What's it for ? do you know, honey ?" 

" I believe it's to put in some tallow for candles," said 
EUen ; — '' the tallow was too soft she said." 

** I didn't know Miss Fortune's tallow was ever anything 
but the hardest," said Sarah Lowndes. 

" You had better not let your aunt know you've told on 
her, Ellen," remarked Mary Lawson ; " she won't thank you." 

** Had she a good lot of taller to make up ?" inquired the 
mother, preparing to cut her bees-wax. 

** I don't know ma'am ; she had a big kettle, but I don't 
know how full it was." 

<< You may as well send a good piece, ma, while you ara 
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aboat it^" 'said the daughter; — ^'and ask her to let us 
have a piece of her sage cheese, will 70U ?" 

'* Is it worth while to weigh it?" whispered Mrs, Lowndes. 

Her daughter answered in the same tone, and lii^Mary 
joining them, a conversation of ^ome length went on over the 
bees-waz wliich Ellen <X)uld not hear. The tones- of the 
speakers became lower and lower; till at length her own 
name and an incautious sentence were spoken more distmcUy 
and reached her. ^ 

** Shouldn't you think Miss Fortune might put a black rib- 
band at least on her bonnet t" 

** Anybody but her would." 

** Hush 1 *\ They whispered again under breath. 

The words entered Ellen's heart iS^e cold iron. She did 
not move, hand or foot ; she sat motionless with pain and 
'fear, yet what she feared she dared not think. When the 
beesSraz was given her she rose up from her chair and stood 
gaang^ into Mrs. Lowndes' face as if she had lost her senses. 

''My goodness, child, how you look!" said tliat lady. 
" What aus you, honey ?" 

** Ma'am, sakL Ellen, — ** what was that you said, about — " 

** About wha€, dear ?" said Mrs. Lowndes, with a startled 
look at the others. 

'* About — a riband — *^ said Ellen, straggling to get the 
words out of white lips. 

** My goodness I" said the other ; — '^ did you ever hear 
anything like that? — I didn't say nothing about a riband, 
dear." 

''Do you suppose her aunt han't told her?" said Miss 
Mary in an imder tone. 

" Told me what ?" cried Ellen \—'* Oh what ?— what ?" 

" I wish I was a thousand miles off!" said Mrs. Lowndes ; 
— ** I don't know, dear — I don't know what it is — ^Miss Alice 
knows." 

" Tes, ask Miss Alice," said Mary Lawson ; — ** she knows 
better than we do." 

Ellen looked doubtfully from one to the other ; then as 
" Go ask Miss Alice," was repeated on aU sides, she caught 
up her bonnet and flinging the bees-wax from her hand dart- 
ed out of the house. Those she had left looked at each other 
a minute in denee. 
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'* Aint that too bad now I" exclaimed Mrs. Lo^des, croBS* 
ing the room to shut the door. But what cookL I say ?" 

" Which way did she go V 

*'X ioa't know I am sure— =-1 had no head to look, or any- 
thing else! I wonder if I had ought to ha' told her. — ^But I 
couldn't ha' done it." » 

''Just look at her bees- wax V* said Sarah Lowndes. 

"She will kill herself if she nms up the mountain at that 
rate," said Mary Lawson. 

They all made a rush to the door to look after her. 

" She aint m sight," said Mrs. Lowndes ; — " if she's gone 
the way to the Nose she's got as far as them big poplars 
already, or she'd be somewhere this side c^^'em where we 
could see her." 

" You hadn't ought to ha' let her go, 'ma, in all this sun," 
said Miss Lowndes. 

" I declare," said Mrs. Lowndes, " she scared me sa I 
hadn't three idees left in my head. I wish I knew where she 
was, though, poor little soul !" 

EUcD was far on her way to the mountain, pressed forward 
by a fear that knew no stay of heat or fatigue ; they were 
Uttle to her that day. She saw nothing'^on her way ; all 
within and without was swallowed up in uiatone feeling; yet 
she dared not think what it was she feared. She put that 
by. Alice knew, Alice would tell her; on that goal her 
heart fixed, to that she pressed on; but oh, the while, 
what a cloud was gathering over her spirit, and growing 
darker and darker. Her hurry of mind and hurry of body 
made each other worse ; it must be so ; and when she at last 
ran round the comer of the house and burst in at the glass 
door she was in a frightful state. 

Alice started up and faced her as she came in, but with a 
look that stopped Ellen short. She stood still ; the color in 
her cheeks, as her eyes read Alice's, faded quite away ; words 
and the power to speak them were gone together. Alas ! 
the need to utter them was gone too. Alice burst into tears 
and held out her arms, saying only, '* My poor child !" Ellen 
reached her arms, and strength and spirit seemed to fail 
there. Alice thought she had fainted ; she laid her on the 
sofa, called Margery, and tried the usual things, weeping bit- 
terly herself as she did so. It was not fainting however ; 
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Ellen's. sena^ soon came back ; but she seemed like a person 
stunned with a great blow, and Alice wished grief had had 
any other effect upon her. It lasted for days. . A kind of 
stupor Hung over her; tears did not come ; the yiolen^strain 
of every nerve and feeling seemed to have left her benumbed. 
She would sleep long heai^ sleeps the greater part ^f the 
time, and seemed to have no power to do anything else. 
: Her adopted sister watched her constantly, and for those 
days lived but to watch ber. She had heard all£llen's stoiy ^ 
from Mary Lawson and Mr. Van Brunt ; who had both been 
to the parsonage, one on Mrs. Lowndes' part,' the other on 
his own, to ask about her r and she dreaded that a violent fit 
of illness mights brought on by all Ellen had undeigone. 
She was mistaken, however. Ellen was not ill; but her 
whole mind and body bowed under the weight of the blow 
that had come upon her. As the first stupor wore off there 
were indeed more lively sicts of grief ; she would weep tiU 
she wept her eyes out, and that often, but it was very quiet- 
ly ; no passionate sobbing, no noisy crying ; sorrow had taken 
too strong hold to be struggled with, and Ellen meekly bowed 
her head to it Alice saw this with the greatest alarm. She 
had refused to let*her go back to her aunt's ; it was imposa- 
ble to do otherwise ; yet it may be that EUen would have 
been better there. The busy industry to which she would 
have been forced at home might have roused her ; as it was, 
nothing drew her, and nothing could be found to draw her, 
from her own thoughts. Her interest in everything seemed 
to be gone. Books had lost their charm. - Walks and drives 
and staying at home were all one, except indeed that she rather 
liked best the latter. Appetite failed ; her cheek grew colorless ; 
and Alice began to fear that if a stop were not soon put to 
this gradual sinking it would at last end with her life. But 
all her efforts were without fruit ; and the winter was a sor- 
rowful one not to Ellen alone. 

As it wore on, there came to be one thing in which Ellen 
again took pleasure, and that was her Bible. She used to 
get alone or into a comer with it, and turn the leaves over 
and over ; looking out its gentle promises and sweet comfort- 
ing words to the weak and the sorrowing. She loved to read 
alK>ut Christ, — all he said and did ; all his kindness to his 
people and tender care of them ; the love shown them her« 
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and the joys prepared for them hereafter. She began to 
cling tndre to that one unchangeable friend from whose love 
neither life nor death can sever those that belieye in him ; and 
her heart, tossed and shaken as it had been, began to take 
rest again in that happy resting-place with stronger affection 
and even with greater joy than ever before. Yet for all that, 
this joy often kept company with bitter weeping ; the stirring 
^of anything like pleasure roused sorrow up afresh; and 
though £llen*s look of sadness grew less dark, Alice could 
not see that her face was at aU less white and thin. She 
nevei^spoke of her mother, after once hearing when and where 
she had died ; she never hinted at her loss, except exclaim- 
ing in an agony, " I shall get no more letters 1" and Alice 
dared not touch upon what the child seemed to avoid so care- 
fully ; though Ellen sometimes wept on her bosom, and often 
sat for hours still and silent with her head in her lap. 

The time drew nigh when John was expected home for the 
holidays. In the mean while they had had many visits from 
other friends. Mr. Van Brunt had come several times, enough 
to set the whole neighborhood a wondering if they had only 
known it ; his good old mother oftener still. Mrs. Yawse as 
often as possible. Miss Fortune once ; and that because, as 
she said to herself, "everybody would be talking about what 
was none of their business if she didn't' As neither she nor 
Ellen knew in the least what to say to each other, the visit 
was rather a dull one, spite of all Alice could do. Jenny 
Hitchcock and the HmSs and the Dennisons, and others, came 
now and then ; but Ellen did not like to see any of them all 
but Mrs. Yawse. Alice longed for her brother. 

He came at last, just before New Year's. It was the mid- 
dle of a fine afternoon, and Alice and her father had gone in 
the sleigh to Carra-carra. Ellen had chosen to stay behmd, 
but Margery did not know this, and of course didf not tell 
John. After paying a visit to her in the kitchen he had 
come back to the empty sitting-room, and was thoughtfuUv 
walking up and down the floor, when the door of Alice^ 
room' slowly opened and Ellen appeared. It was never her 
way, when she could help it, to show violent feeling before 
other people ; so she had been trying to steel herself to meet 
John without crymg, and now came in with her litUe grave 
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face prepared not to give way. His first look had like to 
overset it alL *# . 

'* Ellie !" said he ; — '* I thought everybody was gone. My 
dearEllie!— " 

Ellen could hardly stand the tone of these three words, and 
she bore ^th the greatest difficulty the kiss that followed 
them ; it took but a word or. two more, and a glance .at the 
old look and smile, to break down entirely all her guard^ 
According to her usual fashi<»i she was rushing away ; but^ 
John hdd her fast, and though gently drew h^ close to him« 

" I wdl not let you forget that I am your brother^ BUie," 
said he. 

Ellen hid her face on his shoulder and cried as if she had 
never cried before. 

" Ellie," said he after a while, speaking low and tenderly, 
** the Bible says, * We have known and believed the love that 
God hath toward us ;' — have you remembered and believed 
this lately ?" 

Ellen did not answer. 

" Have you remembered that God loves every sinner that 
has believed in his dear Son ? — and loves them so well that 
he will let nothing come near them to harm them? — and 
loves them never better than when he sends bitter trouble on 
them ? It is wonderful ! but it is true. Have you thought 
ofthis,ElUer 

She shook her head. 

'' It is not in anger he does it ; — it b not that he has for- 
gotten you ; — it is not that he is careless of your trembling 
uttle heart, — ^never, never ! If you are. his child, all is done 
in love and shall work good for you ; and if we often cannot 
see how, it is because we are weak and foolish, and can see 
but a very little way." 

Ellen listened, with her face hid on his shoulder. 

« Do you love Christ, Ellen V* 

She nodded, weepbg afresh. 

" Do you love him less since he has brought yoa into this 
great sorrow ?" 

"No," sobbed Ellen ;—" more." 

He drew her closer to his breast, and was silent a littte 
while. 
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<«I am very glad to hear yoa say that ! — ^then all inh he 
welL And haven't you the best reason to think that all i§ 
well with your dear mother?" 

Ellen almost shrieked. Her mother's name had not been 
spoken before her in a great while, and she eould hardly 
bear to hear it now. Her whole frame quivered with hys- 
terical sobs. 
^ ** Hwh, Ellie !*' said John, in a tone that, low as it was, 
somehow found its way through all her agitation, and calmed 
her like a spell ; — ''have you not good reason to believe that 
all is'Well with her?" 

« O yes !— oh yes !" 

'* She loved and trusted him too ; and now she is with him — 
she has reached that bright home where there is no more sin, 
nor sorrow, nor death." 

" Nor parting either," sobbed Ellen, whose a^tation was 
excessive. 

" Nor parting ! — and though we are parted from them, it 
is but for a little ; let us watch and keep our garments clean, 
and soon we shall be all together, and have done with tears 
for ever. She has done with them now. — Did jou hear from 
her again ?" 

" Oh no !— not a word !" 

'' That is a hard trial. — But in it all, believe, dear Ellie, 
the love that God hath toward us ; — ^remember that our dear 
Saviour is near us, and feels for us, and is the same at all 
times. — ^And don't cry so, Ellie." 

He kissed her once or twice, and begged her to calm her- 
self. For4t seemed as if Ellen's very heart was flowing away 
in her tears ; yet they were gentler and softer far than at the 
beginning. The conversation had been a great relief. The 
silence between her and Alice on the thing always in her 
mind, a »lence neither -of them dared to break, had grown 
painful. The spell was taken cff ; and though at first Ellen's 
tears knew no measure, she was easier even then ; as John 
soothed her and went on with his kind talk, gradually leading 
it away from their first subject to other things, she grew 
not only calm but more peaceful at heart than months had 
teen her. She was quite herself again before Alice came home. 

** You have done her good already," exclaimed Alice, as 
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Boon as Ellen was out of the room ;— " I knew you would; I 
saw it in her face as soon as I came in." # 

" It is time," said her brother. ** She is a dear little thing !'* 

The next day, in the middle of the morning, Ellen, to her 
great surprise, saw Sharp- brought before the door with the* 
side-saddle on, and Mr. John carefully looking to the girth 
and shortening the stirrup. 

" Why Alice," she exclaimed, — "what is Mr. John going, 
to dor ^ 

" I don't know, Ellie, I am sure ; he does queer things 
sometimes. What makes you ask ?" - •«■ 

Before she could answer he opened the door. 

" Come Ellen — go and get ready. Bundle up well, for it 
is rather frosty. Alice, has she a piur of glovea that are 
warm enough ? Lend her yours, and 1*11 see if I can find 
some at Thirlwall." 

Ellen thought she would rather not go ; to anybody else 
she would have said so. Half a minute she stood still — then 
went to put on her things. 

" Alice, you will be ready by the time we get back ? — ^in 
half an hour." 

Ellen had an excellent lesson, and her master took care 
it should not be an easy one. She came back looking as she 
had not done all winter. Alice was not quite ready ; while 
waiting for her John went to the bookcase and took down 
the first volume of " Rollin's Ancient History ;" and giving it 
to Ellen, said he would talk with her to-morrow about the first 
twenty pages. The consequence was, the hour and a half of 
their al»ence instead of being moped away was spent in hard 
study. A pair of gloves was bought at Thirlwall ; Jenny 
Hitchcock's pony was sent for ; and after that, eveiy day 
when the weather would at all do they took a long ride. 

adegrrees reading and drawing and all her studies were 
led to the history, till Ellen's time was well filled with 
business again. Alice had endeavored to bring this about 
before, but fruitlessly. What she asked of her Ellen indeed 
tried to do ; what John told her loas done. She grew a 
different creature. Appetite came back; the color sprang 
again to her cheek ; hope, — ^meek and sober as it was, — 
relighted her eye. In her eagerness to please and satkfy 
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her teacher her whole soul was giyen to the perfonnanoeof 
whatever he wished her to do. The effect was all that he 
looked for. 

The second eyening after he came John called Ellen to his 
nde, saying he had something he wanted to read to her. It 
was before candles were bn>uj:ht, but the room was full of 
light from the blazing wood nre. Ellen glanced at his book 
as she came to the sc«a ; i^ was a largish volume in a black 
leather cover a good deal worn ; it did not look at aU in- 
teresting. 

'' What is it ?'' she asked. 

*' It is called," said John, " ' The Pilgrim's Progress from 
this world to a better.' " 

Ellen thought it did nojt sound at all interesting. She had 
never been more mistaken in her life, and that she found 
almost as soon as he begun. Her attention was nailed ; the 
listless careless mood in which she sat down was changed for 
one of rapt delight ; she devoured every word that fell from 
the reader's lips ; indeed they were given their fullest effect 
by a very fine voice and singularly fine reading. Whenever 
anything might not be quite clear to Ellen, John stopped to 
make it so ; and with )m help, and without it, many a lesson 
went home. Kext day she looked a long time for the book ; 
it could not be found ; she was forced to wait until evening. 
Then to her great joy, it was brought out again, and John 
asked if she wished to hear some more of it. After that, every 
evening while he was at home they spent an hour with the 
" Pilgrim." Alice would leave her work and come to the 
sofa too ; and with her head on her brother's shoulder, her 
hand in his, and Ellen's face leaning against his other arm, 
that was the common way they placed themselves to read and 
hear. No words can tell Ellen's enjoyment of those read- 
ings. They made her sometimes laugh and sometimes cry ; 
they had much to do in carrying on the cure which John's 
wisdom and kindness had begun. 

They came to the place where Christian loses his burden 
at the cross; and as he stood looking and weeping, three 
shining ones camo to him. The first smd to him, " Thy sins be 
forgiven thee ; the second stripped him of his rags and clothed 
him with a change of raiment ; the third also set a mark on 
his forehead." 
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John explained wliat was meant by the rags and the change 
of raiment; 

** And the mark in his forehead ?" said Ellen. 

" That is the mark of God's children — ^the change wrought 
in them by the Holy Spirit, — ^the dhange that makes them 
different from others, and different from their old selves." 

" Do all Christians have it V* 

*' Certcdnly. None can be a Christian without it" 

** But how can one tell whether one has it or no ?" said 
Ellen very gravely. 

" Carry your heart and life to the Bible and see how they 
agree. The Bible gives a great many signs and descriptions 
by which Christians may know themselves, — ^know both what 
they are and what they ought to be. If you find your own 
feehngs and manner of life at one with these Bible words, yoa 
may hope that the Holy Spirit has changed you and set his 
mark upon you." 

'' I wish you would tell me of one of those places," said 
Ellen. 

<' The Bible b full of them. ' To them that believe Chriitt 
is precious,' — ^there is one. Mf ye love me, keep my com- 
mandmenU ;' — ' He that saith he abideth in him ought him- 
self also so to wdk even (u he vftdked ;' — ' how Imfe I thy 
late.' The Bible is full of them, Bllie ; but you have need to 
ask for great help when you go to tiy yourself by them ; the 
heart is deceitful." 

Ellen looked sober all the rest of the evening, and the next 
day she pondered the matter a good deal. 

** I think I am changed," she said to herself at last '' I 
didn't use to like to read the Bible, and now 1 do very much ; 
— ^I never liked praying in o)d times, and now, what should 
I do without it ! — I didn't love Jesus at all, but I am sure I 
do now. 1 don't keep his commandments, but I do ^ry to 
keep them ; — I must be changed a little. I wish mutytir^a 

had known it before ." 

- Weeping with mixed sorrow and thankful joy, Ellen bent 
her head upon her little Bible to pray that she might be mere 
changed ; and then, as she often did, raised the cover to look 
at the texts in the beloved handwriting. 

" I love them that love me, and they that seek me early 
shall find me." 
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Ellen's tean were blmding her. *' That has come tme/' 
she thought 

*' I will be a God to thee and to thy seed after thee." 

** That has come true too f" she said, almost m surprise, — 
*' and mamma beliered it would." — And then, as by a flash, 
came back to her mind the time it was written ; she remem- 
bered how when it was done her mother's head had sunk 
upon the open page ; she seemed to see again the thin fin- 
ders tightly clasped ; — she had not understood it then ; she 
did now ! *' She was praying for nie," thought Ellen, — 
" she was praying for me ! she believed that would come 
true." 

The book was dashed down, and Ellen fell upon her knees 
in a perfect agony of weeping. 

Even this, when she was calm a^n, served to steady her 
mind. There seemed to be a link of communion between 
her mother and her that was wanting before. The promise, 
written and believed in by the one, realized and rejoiced in 
by the other, was a dear something in common, though one 
had in the meanwhile removed to heaven, and the other 
was stOl a lingerer on the earth. Ellen bound the words 
upon her heart. 

Another time, when they came to the last scene of Chris- 
tian's journey, Ellen's tears ran very fast John asked if 
he should pass it over ? if it distressed her ? She said. Oh 
no, it did not distress her ; she wanted him to go on ; — and 
he went on, though himself much distressed, and Alice was 
near as bad as Elkn. But the next evening, to his surprise, 
Ellen begged that before he went on to the second part he 
would r^id that piece over again. And when he lent her 
the book, with only the charge that she should not go 
further than he had been, she pored over that scene with 
untiring pleasure till she almost had it by heart In short, 
never was a child more comforted and contented with a book 
than Ellen was with the " Pilgrim's Progress." That was a 
blessed visit of John^s. Alice said he had come like a sun- 
beam into the house ; she dreaded to think what would be 
when he went away. 

She wrote him, however, when he had been gone a few 
weeks, that his will seemed to carry all before it, present or 
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absent Ellen went on steadily mending; at lei|st she did 
not go back any. The^ were keeping up their rides, also 
their studies, most dihgently; Ellen was untiring in her 
efforts to do whatever he had wished her, and was springing 
forwurd, Alice said, in her improvement. 



CHAPTER XIXV. 



I kwp hb how*, ui4 I wadi, wriof , bivw, Iwlw, mmt, dran nM«t, aad m«lwdMbtdi^ 
■ad &• an injMlf.~8MASfRAftB. 

Thk spring had come ; and Alice and Ellen were looking 
forward to pleasanter rides and walks after the sun should 
have got a kttle warmth and the snow should be gone ; when 
one morning in the early part of March Mr. Van Brunt made 
his appearance. Miss Fortune was not well, and had sent 
lum to beg that Ellen would come back to her. He was 
sorry, he sud ; — ^he knew Ellen was in the best place ; but 
her aunt wanted her, and "he s'posed she'd have to go.*' 
He did not know what was the matter with Miss Fortune ; 
it was a little of one thing and a little of another ; ''he s'posed 
she'd overdid, and it was a wonder for he didn't know she 
could do it. She thought she was as tough as a piece of 
shoe-leather, but even that could be wore out." 

Ellen looked blank. Howeyer she hurriedly set herself to 
get her things together, and with Alice's help in half an hour 
she was ready to go. The parting was hard. They held 
each other fast a good while, and kissed each other many 
times without speaking. 

" Good-bye, dear EUie," whispered Alice at last, — ** I'll 
come and see you soon. Remember what John said when he 
went away." 

Ellen did not trust herself to speak. She pulled herself 
away from Alice, and turned to Mr. Van Brunt, saying by 
her manner that she was ready ; he took her bimdle and they 
went out of the house together. 

Ellen made a manful effort all the way down the hill to 
stifle the tears that were choking her. She knew they 
would greatly disturb her companion, and she did succeed 
though with firreat difficulty in keeping them back. Luckily 
for her, he said hardly anything during the whole walk ; she 
could not have borne to answer a question. It was no fault 
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of Mr. Van Brunt*s that he was so silent ; he was beating his 
brains 'the whole way to think of something it would do to 
say, and "couId not suit himself. His single remark was, 
** that it was like to be a fine spring for the maple, and he 
guessed they'd make a heap of sugar." 

When they reached the door he told her she would find 
her aunt up stairs, and himself turned off to the bam. Ellen 
stopped a minute upon the threshhold to remember the last 
time she had crossed it, — and the first time ; how changed 
everything now ! — and the thought came, was this now to be 
her home for ever ? She had need again to remember John's 
words. When bidding her good-bye he had said, "My 
little pilgrim, I hope you will keep the straight road, and win 
the pnuse of the servant who was faithful over a few thbgs." 
"I will try!" thought poor Ellen; and then she passed 
through the kitchen and went up to her own room. Here, 
without stopping to think, she took off her things, gave one 
strange look at the old familiar place and her trunk in the 
comer, fell on her knees for one minute, and then went to 
her aunt's room. 

*' Gome in I" cried Miss Fortune when Ellen had knocked. 
'' Well Ellen, there you are. I am thankful it is you ; I was 
afraid it might be Mimy Lawson or Sarah Lowndes, or some 
of the rest of the set ; I know they'll all come scampering 
here as soon as they hear I'm laid up." 

" Are you very sick, aunt Fortune ?" said Ellen. 

'* La ! no, child ; I shall be up a^ain to-morrow ; but I felt 

2ueer this morning somehow, and I thought I'd try lying 
own. I expect 1 ve caught some cold." 
There was no doubt of this, but this was not all. Besides 
catching cold, and doing her best to bring it about. Miss 
Fortune had overtasked her strength ; and by dint of econ- 
omy, housewifery, and smartness, had brought on herself the 
severe punishment of lying idle and helplesis for a much 
longrer time than she at first reckoned on. 

" What can I do for you, aunt Fortune?" siud Ellen. 
*' nothing, as I know," said Miss Fortune, — " only let me 
alone and don't ask me anything, and keep people out of the 
house. Mercy! my^ head feels as if it would ao crazy! 
Ellen, look here," said she, nusing herself on her elbow, — " I 
won't have anybody come into this house, — ^if I lie here till 
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AocfBoadaj, I won't ! Now yon mind me. I aint a going to 
have Mirny Lawson, nor noDody eke, poking all round into 
eyery hole and comer, and tummg every cheese upside down 
to see what's under it. There aint one of 'em too good for 
it, and they sha'n't have a chance. They'll be streaking 
here, a dozen of 'em, to' help take care of the house ; but I 
don't care what becomes of the house — I won't have anybody 
in it. ' Promise me you won't let Mr. Van Brunt bring any 
one here to help ; I know I can trust you to do what I teU 
you ; promise me !" 

£llen promised, a good deal gratified at her aunt's last 
words ; and once more asked if she could do anythmg for 
her. 

''0 1 don't know!"' sud Miss Fortime, flinging herself 
back on her pillow ; — " I don't care what you do, if you only 
keep the house clear. There's the clothes in the basket 
under the table down stairs — ^you might begin to iron 'em ; 
they're only rough dry. But don't come asking me about 
anything ; I can^ bear it. — Ellen, don't let a soul go into the 
buttery except yourself. — And Ellen ! I don't care if you 
make me a little catnip tea ; — the catnip's up in the store- 
room, — the furthest door in the back attic — hero's the keys. 
Don't go to fussing with anything else there." 

Ellen thought the prospect beforo her rather doleful 
when she reached the kitchen. It was in order, to be suro, 
and clean ; but it looked as if the mistress was away. The 
fire had gone out, the room was cold ; eyen so little a matter 
as catnip tea seemed a thing far off and hard to come by. 
While she stood looking at the great logs in the firoplace, 
which she could hardly mpve, and thinking it was rather a 
dismal state of things, in came Mr. Yan Brunt with his good- 
naturod face, and wanted to know if he could do anything for 
her. The very room seemed more comfortable as soon as his 
big figure was in it. He set about kindling the fire forthwith, 
while Ellen went up to the stororoom. A well-filled store- 
room ! Among other things, there hung at least a dozen 
bunches of dried herbs from oile of the rafters. Ellen thought 
she knew catnip, but after smelling of two or three she be- 
came utterly puzzled and was fiuh to carry a leaf, of seyeral 
lands down to Mr. Van Brunt to find out which was which. 
When she came down again she found he had hung on the 
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ketU^ for.her^and swept ^p the. hearth; so EUen^ wisely 
thinldng it best to keep busy, put the ironing blanket on the 
table, and folded the clothes, and*set the irons to the fire. 
By ^is time the kettle boiled. How to make catnip tea 
£Uen did not exactly know, but supposed it must follow the 
same rules as black tea, in the making of which she felt her- 
self very much at home. So she put a pinch or two of 
cf^tnip leaves into the pot, poured a little water on them, and 
left it to draw. Meanwhile came in kind Mr. Van Brunt with 
an armf ull or two of small short sticka for. the fire, which 
Ellen could manage. 

. . '^ I wish I could stay here and take care of you . all the 
while," siddlie; "but I'll be round. If you want anything 
you must come to the door and holler." 

Ellen began to thank him. 

. ** Just don't say anything about that,". said he, moving his 
hands as if he were shaking her thanks out of them ; '' I*d 
back all the wood you could bum everv day for the pleasure 
of having you hum again, if 1 didn't know you was better 
where you was ; but I. can't help that, l^ow, who am I 
going to get to stay with you ? Who would you like to have." 

"Nobody, if you please, Mr. Van Brunt," said Ellen; 
** aunt Fortune don't wish it, and I had rather not, indeed." 

He stood up and looked at her in amazement. 

*' Why you don't mean to say," said he, " that you are 
thinking, or she is thinking, you can get along here alone 
without help ?" 

"I'll get along somehow," said Ellen. "Never mind, 
please let me, Mr. Van Brunt ; it would worry aunt Fortune 
very much to have anybody ; don't say anything about it" 
. " Worry her !" sud he ; and he muttered something Ellen 
did not quite understand, about "bringing the old woman to 



reason." 



. However he went off for the present ; and Ellen filled up 

her teapot and carried it up stairs. Her old grandmother was 

awake; before, when Ellen was in the room, she had been 

w nappbff ; now she showed the greatest delight at seeing her ; 

.JtUMUed her, kissed her, cried over her, and finally insisted 

?«im getlmflr up directly and going down stairs. Ellen re- 

.'iDOPedsmd returned her caresses with great tenderness, and 

iben began to help her to rise and dress. 
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r ^ Yes, do/' said Hiss PoHune ; *' I shall haye a liUle better 
chance of sleeping. My stars ! IHlen, what do you call this t". 

'' Isn't it catnip ?" said Ellen, alarmed. 

** Catnip ! it tastes of nothing but the teakettle. It's as 
weak as dish water. Take it down and make some more. 
How much did you put in ? you want a good double hand- 
ful, stalks and sJl ; make it stnmg. I can't drink such stuft 
as that, i think if I could get into a pweat I should be better." 

Ellen went down, established her grandmother in her old 
comer, and made some more tea. Then, her irons being hot^ 
she b^;an to iron ; doing double duty at the same time, for 
Mrs. Montgomery had one of her talking fits on, and it was 
necessary to hear and answer a great many things. Presently 
the first visiter appeared in the shape of Nancy. 

*' Well, Ellen r aaid she ; " so Miss Fortune is raJly sick 
for once, and you are keeping house. Aint you mnd I" 

** I don't feel very grand," said Ellen. *' I aon't know 
what is the matter with these clothes ; I oannot make"em look 
smooth." 

Irons aint hot," said Nancy. 

Yes they are, too hot. I've scorched a towel already." 
My goodness, Ellen I I guess you haye. If Miss Fortune 
was down you'd get it. Why they're bone dryl" said 
Nancy, plunging her hand into the basket ; — ** you hayen't 
sprinkled 'em, haye you ?" 

'' To be sure," said Ellen, with an awakened face, ** I for- 
got it I" 

'' Here, get out of the way. Til do it for you," said Nancy, 
rolling up her sleeves and pushing Ellen from the table; 
*' you just get me a bowl of water, will you, and we'll have 
'em done in no time. . Who's a-coming to hi^p you ?" 

"Nobody." 

" Nobody ! — ^you poor chicken ; do you think you're agoing 
to do all the work of the house yourself?" 

" No," siud Ellen, " but I can do a good deal, and the rest 
will have to go." - 

*' You aint going to do no such a thing ; 111 stay myself." 

" No you can't, Nancy," said EUen, qiuetly. 

'' I guess I will if I've a mind to. I should like to know 
how you'd help it; Miss Fortune's abed." 
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•' i ^ild hfel^' it thotigli;" said Ellen'; '^^but I am siife you 
won't when' I ask you not." _- 

*' ril do anything you please,** said Nancy, "if youll get 
Miss Fortune to let me stay. Come do, Ellen ! It will be 
splendid ; and I'll help you finely, and I won't bother you 
neither. Come ! go ask her ; if you don't I will." 

•'I can't, Nancy j she don't want anybody ; and it worries 
her to talk to her, I ean't go and ask her." v 

Nancy impatiently fung down ther cloth she was sprinkling 
and ran up stairs. In a few ininutes she came down with a 
triumphatt face atd bade Ellen go up to her aunt. 

"" Ellen," said Miss Fortune, " if I let Nancy stay will you 
take care of the keyft, and keep her out of the buttery ?" 

" 111 try to, ma'am, ad well as I can.- • 

*' I'd as iifef have her as anybody," said Miss Fortune, " if 
she'd behaye ; — she was with me a little in the winter ; she is 
Smart and knows the ways ; — if I was sure she would behave 
herself, but I am afraid she will go rampanging about the 
house like a wild cat." 

"I think I could prevent that," said Ellen,^ who to say 
truth was willing to have anybody come to share what she 
felt would be a very great burden. " She knows I could tell 
Mr. Yan Brunt if she didn't do right, and she would be afraid 
of that.*' 

/' Well," said Miss Fortune, disconsolately, "let her stay 
flien. Oh dear, to lie here I but tell her if she don't do just 
what you tell her, I'll have Mr. Van Brunt turn her out by the 
ears. And don't let her come near me, for she drives me 
madl And, Ellen ! put the keys in your pocket. Have you 
got a pocket in that dress. 

"Yes, ma'am." 

*' Put 'em in there and dont take *em out. Now go.*' 

Nancy agreed to the conditions with great glee ;-Biid the lit- 
tle housekeeper felt her mind a good d^ easier ; for though 
Nancy herself was somewhat of a chaige, she was strong and 
willing and ready, and if she liked anybody liked EDen. Mr. 
Yan Brunt privately asked Ellen if 6he chose to have Nancy 
stay ; and told her, if she gave her any trouble, to let him 
know and he would make short work with her. The young 
lady herself also had a hint on the subject. . 
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111 tell you what/' said Nancy, when this business was 
settled, — " we^ll let the men go off to MissYan Bnmt*s to 
meals ; we'll have enough to do without 'em. That's how 
Hiss Fortune has fixed herself, — she would have Sam and 
Johnny in to board ; they never used to, you know, afore this 
winter. 

'* The men may go," said Ellen, *' bat I had a great deal 
rather Mr. Van firunt would stay than not, — ^if we can only 
manage to cook things for him ; we should have to do it at 
any rate for ourselves, and for grandma." 

** Well — ^/aint as fond of him as all that»" said Nancy,— > 
** but itll have to be as you like I suppose. We'll feed him 
somehow." 

. Mr. Van Brunt came in'to ask if they had anything in the 
bouse for supper. £llen told him " plenty," and would have 
him come in just as usual. There was nothing to do but to 
make tea ; cold, meat and bread and butter and cheese were 
all in the buttery ; so tliat eveninjg went off very quietly. 

When she came down the next morning the fire was burn- 
ing nicely, and the kettle on and singing, i^ot Nancy's work ; 
Mr. Van Brunt had slept m the kitchen, whether on the table, 
the floor, or the chairs, was best known to himself; and be-, 
fore going to his work had left everything he could thmk of 
ready done to her hand ; wood for the fire, pails of water 
brought from the spout, and some matters in the lower 
kitchen got out of the way. Ellen stood wanning herself at 
the blaze, when it suddenly darted into her head that it was 
milking time. In another minute she had thrown open the 
door and was running across the chip-yard to the bam. 
There, in the old place, were all her old friends, both four- 
legged and two-legged ; and with great delight .she found 
Dolly had a fine calf and Streaky another superb one, brindled 
just like. herself. Ellen longed to get near enough to touch 
their little innocent heads, but it was impossible ; and recol- 
lecting the business on her hands she too danced away. 

*' Whew !" said Nancy, when Ellen told her of the new in- 
mates of the barnyard ; — " there'll be work to do ! Get your 
milk-pans ready, Ellen ; — in a couple of weeks we'll be making 
butter." 

** Aunt Fortune will be well by that time, I hope," sud 
Ellen. 
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** She won't then, so you may just make up your mind to 
it. Dr. Gibscm was to see her yesterday forenoon^ and he 
stopped at Miss Lowndes on his way back ; and he said it 
was a chance if she got up. again in a month and mora So 
that's what it is, YOU see. 

** A month and more." It was all that Miss Fortune 
was not dangerously ill ; but part of the time in a low ner- 
vous fever, part of the time encumbered with other ailments^ 
she lay from week to week ; bearing her confinement as ill 
as possible, and making it as disagreeable and burdensome as 
possijble for EUen to attend upon her. Those were weeks of 
trial. Ellen's patience and principle and temper were all put 
to the proof. She had no love, in the first place, for house- 
hold work, and now her whole time was filled up with it. 
Studies could not be thought of. Beading was -only to be 
had by mere snatches. Walks -and rides were at*an end. 
Often when already very tired she had to run up and down 
stairs for her aimt, or stand and bathe her face and hands with 
vinegar, or read the paper to her when Miss Fcnrtune declared 
she was so nervous she should fly out of her skin if she didn't 
hear something besides the wind. And very often when she 
was not wanted up sturs, her old grandmother would b^ her 
to come and read to her, — perhaps at the very moment when 
Ellen was busiest. Ellen did her best Miss Fortune never 
could be put off ; her old mother sometimes could, with a 
kiss and a promise ; but not always ; and then, rather than 
she should fret, Ellen would leave everything and give half 
an hour to soothmg and satisfying her. She loved to do this 
at other times ; now it was sometimes burdensome. Nancy 
could not help her at all in these matters, for neither Miss 
Fortune nor the old lady would 'let her come near them. 
Besides all this there was a measure of care constantly upon 
Ellen's mind ; she felt charged with the welfare of all about 
the house ; and under the effort to meet the chaige, joined to 
the unceasing bodily exertion, she grew thin and pale. She 
was tired with Nancy's talk ; she longed to be raiding and 
studjring again ; she longed, oh how she longed 1 for Alice's 
and John's company again ; and it was no wonder if she some- 
times cast very sad longing looks further back still. Now and 
then an old fit of weeping would come. But Ellen remem- 
bered John's words ; and often in the midst of her work. 
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stoppiDg 8boH with a sort of pang of sorrow and wearinws, 
aha the difficulty of doinff right, she would press her hands 
together and say to hersetf, ** I will try to be a ^[ood pil- 
grim !" Her morning hour of prayer was yery precious now ; 
and her Bible grew more snd more dear. Little Ellen (pund 
its words a migh^ refreshment ; and often when reading it 
she loved to recall what Alice had said at this and the oSier 
place, and John, and Mr. Marshman, and before them her 
mother. The passages about heaven, which she well remem- 
bered reading to her one particular morning, became great 
favorites ; they were jcnned with her mother in Even's 
thoughts ; and she used to go over and over them till she 
nearly knew them by heart. 

** What do you keep reading that for, the whole time ?'* 
said Nancy one day. 

'< Because I like to," said Ellen. 

** Well if you do, you're the first one ever I saw that did.'* 

*• O Nancy !" said Ellen ;— "your grandma ?" 

*' Well she does I believe," said Nancy, — " for she's always 
at it ; but all the rest of the folks that ever I saw are happy 
to get it out of their hands, / know. They think they must 
read a little and so they do, and they are too glad if some- 
thing happens to break 'em off. You needn't tell me ; I've 
seen 'em.' 

** I wish you loved it, Nancy," said Ellen. 

** Well what do you love it for ? come, let's hear ; maybe 
youll convert me.' ' 

** I love it for a great many reasons," siud EUen, who had 
some difficulty in spealdng of what she felt Nancy could not 
understand. 

** Well — I wnt any wiser yet." 

*' I like to read it because I want to go to heaven, and it 
tells me how." 

*' But what's the use ?" said Nancy ; — " you aint going to 
die yet; you are too young; you've time enough." 

*' O Nancy ! — little John Dolan, and Eleanor Parsons, and 
Mary Huff, — all younger than you and I ; how can you say 
so?" 

** Well," said Nancy, — " at any rate, that aint reading 
it because you love it; — ^it's because you must, like other 
folks.'* 
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** That's onlyone of my reasons/' said Ellen hesitating, and 
speaking gravely ; — " I like to read about the Saviour, and 
what he iias done for me, ■ and what a friend he will be to 
me, and how hei forgives me. I had rather have the Bible, 
Nancy, than all the other books in the world." 

" That lunt saying much," said Nancy ;— " but how come 
you to be so. sure you are forgiven V\ 

''Because the Bible says, 'He^that believeth on him shall 
not be ashamed,' and I believe in him ;— -and .that he will not 
cast out any one that comes to him, and I have come to him ;- 
— and that he loves thos^ that loves him, and I love him. If 
it did not speak so very plainly I should be afraid, but it 
makes me happy to read such verses as these. I wish you 
knew, Nancy, how happy it makes me." 

This profession of faith was not spoken without starting 
tears. Nancy made no reply. 

As Miss Fortune had foretold, plenty of people came to 
the house with proffers of service. Nancy's being there made 
it easy for EUen to get rid of them all. Many were the mar- 
vels that Miss Fortune should trust her house to ** two girla 
like that," and many the guesses that she would rue it when 
she got up agun. People were wrong. Things, went on 
very steadily and in. an orderly manner; and Nancv kept 
the peace as she would have done in few houses. Bold and 
insolent as she sometimes was to others, she r^arded Ellen 
with a mixed notion of respect and protection, which led her 
at once to shun doing anything that would grieve her, and 
to thrust her aside from every heavy or difficult job, taking 
the brunt herself. Nancy might well do this, for she was at 
least twice as strong as Ellen ; but she would not have done 
it for everybody. 

There were visits of kindness as well as visits of officiousness. 
Alice and Mrs. Van Bi*unt and Margery, one or the other 
every day. Margery would come in and mix up a batch of 
bread ; Alice would bring a bowl of butter, or a basket of 
cake ; and Mrs. Van Brunt sent whc^e dinners. Mr. Van 
Brunt was there always at night, and about the place as 
much as possible during the day ; when obliged to be absent, 
he stationed Sam Larkens to guard the house, also to bring 
wood and water and do whatever he Was bid. All the help 
however that was given from abroad could not make Ellen s 
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Efe an easj ooe ; Mr. Van Brunt's wishes that Miss Fortius 
would get up again bcmn to come veiy often. The history 
of one da^ may serve ror the histoiy of all those weeks. 

It was mthe beginning of April. Ellen came down stain 
early, but conie when she would she found the fire made and the 
kettle on. EUenfeltalittleasif she had not quite slept off the 
remembrance of yesterday's fatigue; howeyer, that was no 
matter ; she set to work. Qhe swept up the Idtohen, ffot her 
milk strainer and pans ready upon the butteiy shelf, and 
began to set the table. By the tmie this was half done, in 
came Sam Larkens with two great pails of milk, and Johnny 
Low foUbwed with another. They were much too heavy for 
Ellen to lift, but true to her charge she let no one come into 
the buttery but herself; she brought the pans to the door, 
where Sam filled them for her, and as each was done she set 
it in its place on the shelf. This took some time for there were 
eight of them. She had scarce wiped up the spilt milk and 
finished setting the table when Mr. Van Brunt came in. 

^* Good morning !" siud he. How d'ye do to-day V 

*' Very well, Mr. Van Brunt." 

" I wish you'd look a little redder in the face. Don't you 
be too busy? Where's Nancy Y* 

** O she's busy, out with the clothes." 

** Same as evw up stairs ? — What are you going to do for 
breakfast, Ellen ?" 

" I don't know, Mr. Van Brunt ; there isn't anything cooked 
in the house ; we have eaten everythinff up." 

'< Cleaned out, eh ? Biead and all f ' 

** O no, not bread ; there's plenty of that^ but there's 
nothing else." 

** ^fXL never mbd ; — you bring me a ham and a dozen of 
eggs, and 111 make you a first-rate breakfast." 

Ellen laughed, for this was not the first time Mr. Van 
Bnmt'had acted as cook for the family. While she got what 
he had asked for, and bared a place on the table for his 
operalicHis, he went to the spout and washed his hands. 

** Now a sharp knife, Ellen, and the frying pan, and a dish, 
— and that's all I want of you." 

Ellen brought them, and while he was busy with the ham 

she made the cofifee and set it by the side of the fire to boil ; 

got the cream and butter, and set the bread on the table ; and 
^ 4# 
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tben set herself down to rest^^- and amuse herself with Mn 
Van Brunt's cookery. He was no mean hand ; his slices of 
ham were' very artist-like, and frying away in the most nnex- 
ceplionable manner. Ellen watched him and laughed at him, 
till the ham was taken out and all the eggs broke in ; then 
after seeing that the coffee was right she went upstairs to dress 
her ffran(Uiother — always the last thing before breakfast. 

''Who's frying ham and eggs down stairs ?*' inquired Miss 
Fortune. 

" Mr. Van Brunt," said Ellen. 

This answer was unexpected. Miss Fortune tossed her 
head over in a dissatisfied -kind of way, and told Ellen to 
** tell him to be careful." 

"Of what?" thought Ellen; and wisely concluded with 
herself not to deliver the message ; very cert^n she should 
laugh if she did, and she had running in her head an indis- 
tinct notion of the command, *' Honor thy father and thy 
mother." 

Breakfast was ready but no one there when she got down 
stairs. She placed her grandmother at table, and called 
Nancy, who all this time had been getting the- clothes out of 
the rinsing water and hanging them out on the line to dry ; 
said clothes having been washed- the day before by Miss 
Sarah Lowndes, who came there for the purpose. Ellen 
poured out the coffee, and then in came Mr. Van Brunt with 
a head of early lettuce which he had pulled in the garden and 
washed at the spout. Ellen had to jump up again to get the 
salt and pepper and vinegar ; but she always jumped wulingly 
for Mr. Van Brunt. The meals were pleasanterdurinprithoee 
weeks than in all the time Ellen had been in lliirlwall before ; 
or she thought so. That sharp eye at the head of the table 
was pleasantly missed. They with one accord sat lonser at 
meals ; more talking and laughing went on^ nobody felt 
afraid of bemg snapped up. Mr. Van Brunt praised Ellen's 
coffee, (he had taught her how to make it,) and she praised 
his ham and eggs. .Old Mrs. Montgomery pnused every- 
thing, and seemed to be in particular comfort; talked as 
much as she had a mind, and was respectfully attended to. 
Nancy was in high feather; and the clatter of knives and 
forks and tea cups went on very pleasantly. But at last 
chairs were pushed from the table, and work began again. 
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Kancy went back to her tabsr EUen supplied her grand- 
mother with her knitting and filled her snuff-box ; deared 
the table and put up the dishes ready for washing. Then 
she went into the buttery to skim the cream. This was a 
part of the work^fie liked. It was heary lifting the pans of 
milk to the skimming shelf before the window, but as Ellen 
drew her spoon roimd the edge of the cream she liked to see 
it wrinkle up 'hi thick yellow leathery folds, showing how 
deep and'iich it was; it looked half butter already. She 
knew how to take it off now veiy nicely.- The cream was 
set by in a vessel for future churning, and tbe milk, as each 
pah was skimmed, was poured down the wooden trough at 
the left of the window through which it went into a great 
hogshead at the lower kitchen door. 

This done Ellen went up sturs to her aunt > Dr. Gibson 
alwajTS came early, and she and her room must be put in 
apple-pie order firet. It was a long wearisome job. Ellen 
brought the basin for her to wash her face and hands ; then 
comoed her hair and put on her clean cap. That^was always 
the first thing. The next was to make the bed ; and for this. 
Miss Fortune, weak or strong, wrapped herself up and tum- 
bled out upon the floor. When she was comfortably placed 
again, Ellen had to go through a laborious dustmg of the room 
and all the things in it, even takmg a dustpan and brush to 
the floor if any speck of dust or crumbs could be seen there. 
Every run^ of every chair must be gone over, though never 
so clean ; every article put up or put out of the way ; Miss 
Fortune made the most of the little province of housekeeping 
that was left her ; and a fluttering tape escaping through the 
crack of the door would have put her whole spirit topsy- 
turvy. When all was to her mind, and not bdbre, she would 
have her breakfast. Only gruel and biscuit, or toast and tea, 
or some such trifle, but Ellen must prepare it, and bring it up 
stairs, and wait till it was eaten. And veiy particularly it 
must be prepared, and very faultlessly it must be served, or 
with an impatient expression of disgust Miss Fortune would 
send it do^pi again. On the whole Ellen always thought 
herself happy when this part of her dsy was well over. 

When she got down this morning she found the kitchen 
in nice order, and Nancy standing by the fire in a tittle sort 
of pause, having just done the breakfast dishes. 
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i *f Well !?' said Nancy,r-r*' what are you gobg to do. now.?" 
.^1f l^zt away these dishes^ and then churn/' said Ellen. 
. V My gooduiess \ so ypu are. What's going to be for din- 
ner, Ellen?" 

V'** That's more than I know," £aid Ellen laughing. " We 
have eaten up Mrs^ Van Brunt's pie and washed the dish ;— 
there's nothioff but some cold potatoes!" 

** That won\ do," said Nancy.' 'M tefl you what, Ellen, 
—-we'll just boil pot for to-day ; somebody else will send us 
something by to-morrow inost likely." 

" I don't know what you mean by ' boil pot,' " said Ellen. 
. **0 you don't know everything yet, by half, /know — 
I'll fix it. You just give me the things, Miss Housekeeper, 
that's all you've got to do ; I want a piece of pork and a 
piece of beef, and all' the vegetables you've got." 

*' All ?" said Ellen. 

** Every soul on 'em. Don't be. scared, Ellen ; you shall 
see what I can do in the way of cookery ; if you don't like 
it you needn't eat it. What nave you got in the cellar ?" 

** Gome and see, and take what you want, Nancy ; there 
is plenty of potatoes and earrota- and onions, and be^ts I be- 
lieve ; the turnips are all gone." . 

** Parsnips out in the yard, aint there ?" 

*' Yes, but you'll have to do with a piece of pork, Nancy 
I don't know anjrthing about beef." , 

While Nancy went round the cellar gathering iii her apron 
the various roots she wanted, Ellen imcovered the pork bar- 
rel, and after looking^a^ minute at the dark pickle she never 
loved to plunge into, bravely bared her arm and fished up a 
piece of pork. 

" Now, Nancy» just help me with this chum out of the 
cellar, will you ? and then you may go." 

** My goodness ! it is heavy," said Nancy. ** Youll have 
a time of it, Ellenj but I can't help you." 

She went oflf to the garden for parsnips, and Ellen quietly 
put in the dasher and uie cover, and began to chum. It was 
tiresome work. The chum was pretty fuS, as Nancy had said ; 
the cream was rich and cold, and at the end of half an hour 
grew very stiflf. It spattered and sputtered up on Ellen's face 
and hancui and irock and apron, and over the floor ; legs and 
arms were both weary ; but still that pitiless dasher must go 
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Up and down, hard as it might be to force it ttther way ; she 
must net stop. ' In this state of matters she heard a pair of 
thick shoes come clamping down the stairs, and beh^d lir. 
Van Brunt. 

** Hoe yon are F' said he; '' Chunung !r-Been long at it V 

«' A good while," said Men, with a sigh. 

««C6mmgr* 

** I don't know when.*' 

Mr. Van Brunt stepped to the door and shouted for Sam 
Larkena. He was ordered to take the chum and bring the 
butter ; and Ellen, very glad of a rest, went out to amuse 
herself with feeding the ddckens, and then up stain to see 
what Nancy was doin^. 

** Butter come V^ said Nancy. ^ 

"No, Sam has,taken it How are you getting on? 0, I 
am tired V* 

.« I'm getting on first-rate ; IVe got all the things in." 

*' In what!" 

" Why in the pot ! — in a pot of water, boiling away as UaX 
as they can ; we 11 hare dinner directly. Hurra ! who comes 
there?" 

She jumped to the door. It was Thomas, bringing Mar- 
gery's respects, and a custard pie, for Miss Ellen. 

** I deckre," said Nancy, ^' it is a good thing to hare friends, 
aint it ? I'll try and get some. — Hollo ! what's wanting ? — 
Mr. Van Brunt's calling you, Ellen." 

Ellen ran down. 

** The butter's come," said he. ** Now do you know what 
to do with it ?" 

" O yes," said Ellen smiling ; " Margery showed me nicely."^^ 

He brought her a pail of water from the spout, and stood 
by with a pleased kind of look, while she carefully lifted' the 
cover and rinsed down the httk bits of butter which stuck to 
it and the dasher ; took out the butter with her ladle into a 
large wooden bowl, washed it, and finally saked it. 

" Don't take too much pains," said he ; — *' the less of the 
hand it gets the better. That wiU do xerj well." 

** Now are you ready ?" said Nancy, conung down stairs, 
** 'cause dinner is. My goodness ! unt that a Ine lot <^ but- 
ter ? there's four pounds, aint there ?" 
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• ^ FiY6," said Mr. Van Brunt.-, r ' ^ ' • ' *• * - '•♦' ' ^ 
^ " And as sweet as it can be/' said Ellen. " Beautiful, isn't 

itt-^. YesVl'mready; as soon'as I set this in the cellar and 
coY^it up." 

Naftcy's dish, — the pork, potatoes, carrots, beets, and 
cabbage, all boiled in the same pot together, — was found 
very much to everybody's taste except Ellen's. She made 
her dinner off potatoes and bread, the former of . which she 
declared, laughmg, were rery porky and cabbagy ; her meal 
would have l^n un extremely light one if it had not been for 
the custard pie. • r . - 

• After dinner new labors begaui Nancy had for^tten to 
hang on a pot of water for the dishes ; so after putting away 
the eatables in the J)uttery, while the water was heating, 
Ellen warmed some gruel and carried it with -a plate of bis- 
cuit up stairs to her aunt. But Miss Fortune said she was 
tired of gruel and couldn't eat it ; she must have some milk 
porridge ; and she gave Ellen very particular directions how 
to make it. Ellen sighed only once as she went down with 
her despised dish of gruel, and set about doing her best to 
fulfill her aunt's wishes. The first dish of milk she burnt ;-^ 
another sigh and another trial ;-^better care this time had bet- 
ter success, and Ellen had the satisfaction to see her aunt 
perfectly suited with her dinner. 

When she came down with the empty bowl Nancy had a 
pile of dishes ready washed, and Ellen took the towel to dry 
them. Mrs. Montgomery, who had been in an uncommonly 
quiet fit all day, now laid down her knitting and asked if 
Ellen would not come and read to her. 

Presently, grnndma, — as soon as I have done here. 
I know somebody that's tired," said Nancy. "I tell 
you what Ellen, — you hadbetter take toliking pork ; you can't 
work on potatoes. I amt tired a bit. lucre's somebody 
coming to the door agam 1 Do run and open it, will you ? 
my hands are wet I wonder why folks can't come in with- 
out giving so much trouble." 

It was Thomas again, with a package for Ellen which had 
just come, he said, and Miss Ahce thouc^t she would like to 
have it directly. Ellen thanked her, and thanked him, with 
a face from which all signs of weariness had fled away. The 
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parcel was sealed up, and directed in a hand she was pretty^ 
sure she knew. Her fingers burned to break the seals ; but 
she would not open it there, neither leave her work unfin- 
ished ; she went on wiping tiie dishes with trembling hands 
and a beatmg heart ' • 

. <« What's that t" sttd Nancj ; ** what did Thomas Grimes 
want? what hare you ffot there ?'' 

** I don't loiow/ saicT Ellen smiling ;— -" something good, I 
guess." 

** Something food t is it something to eat ?" 

** No," said £Den, — ** I didn't mean anything to eat when 
I said something good; I don't think those are the best 
things." ' • 

To Ellen's delight, she saw that her grandmother had for- 
gotten about the reading and was qui^y taking short naps 
with her head against the chimney. So she put away the 
last dish, and then seized her package and flew up stairs. 
She was sure it had come from Doncaster ; she was right. * It 
was a beautiful -copy of the Pilgrim's Progess,—- on the first leaf 
written, ** To my little sister Ellen Montgomery, from J. H. ;" 
and within the cover lay a letter. This letter Ellen read in 
the course of the next six days at least twice as many times ; 
and never without crying over it. 

** AUce has told me " (said John,*) " about your new trou- 
bles. There is said to be a time * when the clouds return 
after the rain.' I am sorry, my little sister, this time should 
come to you so early. J often think of you, and wish I could 
be near you. Still, dear Ellie, the good Husbandman knows 
what his plants want ;- do you believe that, and can' you 
trust him ? They should have nothing but sunshine if that 
was good for them. He knows it is not ; so there come 
clouds and rains, and * stormy wind fulfilling his will.' And 
what is -it all for ?— ^' Herein is my Father glorified, thai ye 
hear much fruit ;^ do not disappoint his purpose, Ellie. We 
shall have sunshine enough by-and-by, — but I know it is 
hard for so young a one as my little sister to look much 
forward ; so do not look forward, Ellie ; look up ! look off 
unto Jesus, — from all your duties, troubles, and wants ; he 
will belp you in them all. The more you look up to him the 
more he will lnok down to you; and he especially said. 
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* SujOfer liaU ckUdrm to come onto . me. ;'- yea aee.: jon-ora 
perticulaiij iiiTited.'l 

- JElka was a kmg time up staiisy and wliea die came dawn 
it wafl[ with red eyes, 

||rs.*Montgomer7 was now awake and asked ibr ihe read- 
ing again ; and for'three quarters of an honr Ellen and she 
were qniedj busy with the Bible. Nancy meanwhile was 
down stairs washing the dairy things. When hc^- grandmother 
released her Ellen had to go tip to wait upon her aunt ; after 
which she went mto the batt^y, and skimmed the cream, and 
got the pans ready for the eyeninjg milk. By this time it was 
five o'clock, and Kancy caine in with the bosket of dry 
clothes ; at which Ellen looked with the sorrowful conscious- 
ness that they must be sprinkled and folded by-and-by, and 
hroned to-morrow. It happened however that Jane Hnff 
came in just then with a quantity of hot short-cake for tea; 
and seeing the basket she rery kindly took the business €i 
sprinkling and folding upon herself. This ffave Ellen spirits 
to carry out a plan she had long had, to delight the whole 
family with some eg^ scrambled in Margery's fashion; 
after the milk was stramed and put away she went about it^ 
while Nancy set ihe table. -A nice bed of coals was pre- 
pared ; the spider set over them ; the egcrs broken in, pep- 
pered and salted ; and she began carefully to stir them as 
she had seen Margery do. But instead of acting right the 
eggs malidously stuck fast to the spider and burned. • Ellen 
was confoundea. 

'' How much butter <Hd you put in ?" said Mr. Van Brunts 
who had come. in, and stood looking on. 

'* Butter I" said Ellen looking up.r-" O I forgot all about 
it 1^1 ought to have put that in, oughtn't I ? — I'm sorry !" 

" Never mind," .said Mr. Van Brunt, — 't aint worth your 
being sony- about. Here Nancy— clean us off this spider, 
and we'll try again." 

At this moment Miss Fortune was heard screaming ; Ellen 
ran up. 

*' What did she want ?" said Mr. Van Brunt when she 
came down again. 

** She wanted to know what was burning.'* 

" Did yott tell her r 
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''Yes." 

" Well what did she say ?" 

*'Said I mostii't use any more effgs without askiDg her/' 

"That aint fair play," said Mr. v^ Brunt;— "you and I 
are the head of the house now, I take it. You just use as 
many on 'em as you'Te4i.|nind ; and all you spile Til fetch 
you agun from hum. That's you, Kancy ! Now Ellen, 
here's the spider ; try again ; let's have plenty of butter in 
this time, and plenty of eggs too." 

This time the eggs were scrambled to a nicety, and the 
supper met with great favor from all parties.. 

Ellen's day was done when the dishes were. The whole 
famify went early to bed. She was weary ; — but she could 
rest well. She had made her old grandmother comfortable ; 
she had kepi the peace with Nancy ; she bad pleased Mr. 
Van Brunt ; she had faithfully served her aunt. Her sleep 
was uncrossed by a dream, untroubled by a single jar of 
conscience.. And her awaking to another day of labor, 
though by no means joyful, was yet not unhopeful or im- 
happy. 

She had a hard trial a day or two after. It was in the 
end of the afternoon, she had her big apron on, and was in 
the buttery skimming the milk, when she heard the kitchen 
door open, and footsteps enter the kitchen. Out went 
little Ellen to see who it was, and there stood Alice and old 
Mr. Marsh man! He was going to take Alice home -viith 
him the next morning, and wanted Ellen to go too; and they 
had come to ask her. Ellen knew it was impossible, that is, 
that it would not be right, and she said so ; and in spite of 
Alice's wistful look, and Mr. Marshman's insisting, she stood 
her ground. Not without some difficulty, and some glisten- 
ing of the eyes. They had to give it up. Mr. Marshman 
then wanted to know what she meant by swallowing hei-self 
up in an apron in that sort of a way t so Ellen had liim into 
the buttery and showed him what she had been about. He 
would see her skim several pans, and laughed at her pro- 
digiously ; though there was a queer look about his eyes, 
too, all the time. And when he went away, he held her in 
his arms, and kissed her again and again ; and said that " some 
of these days he would take her away from her aunt, and she 
should have her no more." Ellen stood and looked aftei 
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them till they were out of sight, and then went up stairs 
and had a good cry. 

. The butter-makmg soon became quite too much for Ellen to 
manage ; so Jane Huff and Jenny Hitchcock were engaged 
to come by turns and do the heavy part of it ; all within the 
buttery bemg still left to Ellen, for Miss Fortune would have 
no one else go there/ It was. a great help to have them 
taike even.so much off her hands ; and they often did some 
other little odd jobs for her. The milk however seemed to 
increase as fast as the days grew lonfi;er; and Ellen could not 
find that she was much less busy. The days were growing 
pleasant too ; soft airs began to come ; the grass was of a 
beautiful green ; the buds on the branches began to swell, and 
on some trees to put out. When Ellen had a moment of 
time she used to run across the chip-yard to the bam, or 
round the garden, or down to the brook, and drink in the 
sweet air and the lovely sights which never had seemed 
quite so lovely before. If once in a while she could get half 
an hour before tea, she used to take her book and sit down 
on the threshold of the front door, or on the big log under 
the apple-tree, in the chip-yard. In those minutes the 
reading was doubly sweet ; or else the loveliness of earth 
and sky was such that Ellen could not take her eyes from 
them ; till she saw Sam or Johnny coming Out of the. cow- 
house door with the pails of milk, or heard their heavy 
tralnp over the chips; — then she had to jump and run. 
Those were sweet half hours. Ellen did not at first know 
how much reason she had to be dehghted with her " Pil- 
grim's Progress ;" she saw to be sure that it was a fine copy, 
well bound, with beautiful cuts. But when she came to 
look further, she found all through the book, on the margin 
or at the bottom of the leaves, in John's beautiful hand- 
writing, a g^reat many notes ; simple, short, plain, exactly 
what was needed to open the whole book tp her and make 
it of the greatest possible use and pleasure. Many things 
she remembered hearing from his lips when they were read- 
ing it together ; there was a large part of the book where 
all was new ; the part he had not had time to finish. How 
Ellen loved the book and the giver when she found these 
beautiful notes, it is impossible to tell. She counted it her 
greatest treasure next to her little red Bible. 
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Ih the' course of time Miss Fortune showed signs of mend- 
ing ; and, at last, towards the latter end of Aprils she was 
aUe to come down 'stairs. All parties hailed this event for 
different reasons ; even Nancj was grown tired of her regular 
life, and willing to have a change. Ellen's joy was, however, 
soon diminished by the terrible rumma^ng which took place. 
Miss Fortune's hands were yet obliged to lie still, but her 
eyes did double duty ; they were never known to, be idle in 
the best of times, and it seemed to Ellen now as if they were 
taldng amends for all their weeks of forced rest. Oh, those 
eyes f Dust was found where Ellen never dreamed of look- 
ing for any ; things were said to be dreadfully " in the way" 
where she had never found it out ; disorder and dirt were 
groaned over, where Ellen did npt know the fact or was 
utterly ignorant how to help it ; waste was suspected where 
none had been, and carelessness charged where rather praise 
was due. Impatient to have things to her mind, and as yet 
unable to do anything herself. Miss Fortune kept Nancy and 
Ellen running, till both wished her back in bed ; and even Mr. 
Van Brunt grumbled that "to pay Ellen for having grown 
white and poor, her aunt was going to work the little flesh 
she had left off her bones." It was rather hard to bear, just 
when she was looking for ease too ; her patience and temper 
were more tried than in all those weeks before. But if there 
was small pleasure in pleasing her aunt, Ellen did earnestly 
wish to please God ; she struj^gled against ill temper, prayed 
•gfunst it ; and though she often blamed herself in secret, she 
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did 80 ^o through that week as to call forth Mr. Van Brunt's 
admiration^ and even to stir a little the conscience of her aunt. 
Mr. Van Brunt comforted her with the remark that " it is 
darkest just before day/' and so it proved. Before the week 
was at an end Miss Fortune began, as she expressed it, to 
** take hold ;" Jennj Hitchcock and Jane Huff were excused 
from any more butter-making ; Kancy was sent away ; Ellen's 
labors were much lightened ; and the house was itself again. 

The third of May came. For the first time in near two 
months Ellen found, in the afternoon she coiild be spared 
awhile ; there was no need to think twice whiat she woidd do 
with her leisure. Perhaps Margery could tell her something 
of Alice ! Hastily and joyfully she exchanged her working 
frock for a merino, put on nice shoes and stockings and rufQe 
again, and taking her bonnet and gloves to put on put of 
doors, away she ran. Who can tell how. pleasant it seemed^ 
after so many weeks, to be able to walk abroad agam, and to 
walk to the mountiun ! Ellen snuffed the sweet air, skipped 
on the greensward, picked nosegays of g^rass and dandSUons, 
and at last unable to contain herself set off to run. Fatigue 
soon brought this to a. stop; then she walked more leisurely 
on, enjoying. It was a lovely spring day. . Ellen's eyes were 
gladdened by it ; she felt tluuikful in her heart that God had 
made everything so beautiful ; she thought it was pleasant to 
think he had made them ; pleasant to see in them everywhere 
80 much of the wisdom and power and goodness of nim she 
looked to up with joy as Jier best friend. She felt quietly 
happy, and sure he woulo^take care of her. Then a thouglit 
of Alice came into her head ; she set off to run agiun, and 
kept it up this time till she got to the old house and ran 
round the comer. She stopped at the shed door and went 
through into the lower kitcnen. 

'* Why Miss Ellen dear!" exclaimed Margery,— "if that 
isn't you ! Aren't you come in the very nick of time ! How 
do you do ? I am very glad so see you — ^uncommon glad to 
be sure. What witch told you to come here just now t Run 
in, run into the parlor and see what you'll find there." 

" Has Alice come back ?" cried Ellen. Biit Margery only 
laughed and sud, " Run in !" 

Up the steps, through the kitchen, and across the hall^ 
Ellen Fan,^burBt open ttie parlor door, — and was in Alice's 
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arms. There were otliers in the room ; but Ellen did not 
seem to know it, clinging to her and holding her in a fast 
glad embrace, till Alice iMide her look np and attend to Some- 
body else. And then she was seized round the neck by little 
Ellen Ghauncey ! — and then came her mother, and then Miss 
Sophia. The two children were overjoyed to see each other, 
while their joy was touching to see, from the shade of sorrow 
in the one, and of sympathy in the other. Ellen was scarcely 
less glad to see kind Mrs. Ohauncey ; Miss Sophia's greeting 
too was very affectionate. But Ellen returned to Alice, and 
rested herself in her lap with one arm round her neck, the 
other hand being in little Ellen's grasp. 

** And now you are happy, I suppose ?** said Miss Sophia 
when they were thus placed. 
Very," siud Ellen, smiling. 

Ah, but you'll be happier by-and-by," said Ellen 
Chauncey. 

''Husn Ellen 1" said Miss Sopbia; — ''what curious things 
children are ! — You didn't expect to find us all here, did you, 
Ellen Montgomery ?" 

''No indeed ma'am," said Ellen, drawing Alice's cheek 
nearer for another kiss. 

" We have but just come Ellie," said her sister. "I should 
not have been long in finding you out. My child, how thin 
you have got" 

'* O I'll grow fat again now," said Ellen. 

" How is Miss Fortune ?" 

-" O she is up again and well." i" 

" Have you any reason to expect your father home, Ellen ?" 
said Mrs. Chauncey. 

** Yes, ma'am ; — aunt Fortune says perhaps he will be here 
in a week." 

** Then you are very happy in looking forward, aren't you?" 
laid Miss Sophia, not noticing the cloud that had come over 
Ellen's brow. 

Ellen hesitated, — colored, — colored more, — and finally with 
a sudden motion hid her face against Alice. 

" When did he sail, EUie ?" said Alice gravely. 

" In the Due d'Orleans — ^he said he would — 
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> *\ The. fifth of ApriLTT-O. I. can't help it !" exclaimed Ellen, 
fiEuling in the efifort to . control herself ; she clasped Alice as 
if she feared even then the separating hand. AUce bent her . 
iiead down and whispered words of comfort. 

" ^amma !" said little Ellen Chauncey under her breath, 
and looking solemn to the. last degree, — ".don*t Ellen want 
to see her. father?" 

** She's afraid that he may take her away where she will 
not be with Alice anymore ; and you know she has no mother 
to go to." 

" Oh !" said Ellen with a yexy enlightened face ; — ** but he 
won't, will he ?" 

"I hope riot; I think not.? 

Cheered again, the little girl drew near and silently took 
one of Ellen's hands. 

'* We shall not be parted, Ellie," said Alice, — " you need 
not fear. If your father takes you away from your aunt 
Fortune, I think it will be only, to ^ve you to me. Tou 
need not fear y.et." 

'* Mamma-says so too, Ellen," s»d her little friend* 
. This was strong consolation.'. Ellen looked up and smiled. 

'' Now come with me," said Ellen Chauncey, pulling her 
•hand, — ** I want you to show me something ; let's go down to 
the garden, — come ! exercise b good for you." 

** No, no," siud her mother smiling, — '* Ellen has had ex- 
ercise enough lately ; you mustn't take her down to the gar- 
den now ; you would find nothing there. Come here 1" 

A long whisper folloiiied, which seemed to satisfy little 
Ellen and she ran out of the room. Some time passed in 
pleasant talk and telling all that had happened since they 
nad seen each other ; then little Ellen came back and called 
Ellen Montgomery to the glass door, saying she wanted her 
to look at something. 

" It is only a horse we brought with us," sud Miss Sophia. 
" Ellen thmks it b a great beauty, and can't rest till you have 
seen it." 

Ellen went accordingly to the door. There to be sure was 
Thomas before it holding a pony bridled and saddled. He 
was certainly a Tery pretty little creature ; brown all oyer 
except one white forefoot; his coat shone it was so glossy; 
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'.bis limbs were fine ; his eye gentle and bright ; his tail long 
•nooffh to please the children. He. stood as quiet as a lamb, 
whether Thomas held him or not 

**0 what a beauty!" said Men; — ''what a lovely little 
Jiorser 

" Aint he 1" said Ellen Chauncej ; — " and he goes so beau- 
tifully besides, and neyer starts nor nothing ; and he is as 
good-natured as a little dog. 

** As a ^food-ncUured little dog, she means, Ellen," said Miss 
8ophia , — " there are little dogs of very various character." 

** Well he looks good-natured," saia Ellen. What a pret- 
ty head ! — and what a beautiful new side-saddle, and all. I 
never saw such a dear little horse in my life. Is it yours, 
AUce ?" 

** Ko," said Alice, ''it is a present to a fnend of Mr. 
Marshman's." 

" She'll be a very happy friend, I should think," said Ellen. 
• "That's what I said, said Men Chauncey, dancing up 
and down, — " that's what I said. I said you'd be happier 
by-and-by, didn't I ?" 

" I ?" said Ellen coloring. 

" Yes, you, — you are the friend it is for ; it's for you, it's 
for you I you are grandpa's friend, aren't you ?" she repeat- 
ed, springmg upon Ellen, and hug^ng her up in an ecstasy 
of delight. 

" But it isn't really for me, is it ?" said Ellen, now looking 
almost pale ;— " Oh Alice ! — " 

" Gome, come," sud Miss Sophia, — " what will papa say 
if I tell him you received his present so ?-r-come, hold up 
your head ! Put on your bonnet and try him ;— come Ellen I 
let's see you." 

Ellen did not know whether to cry or laugh, — ^till she 
mounted the pretty pony; that settled the matter. Not 
Ellen Chauncey's unspeakable delight was as great as her 
own. She rode slowly up and down before the house, and 
once a-going would not have known how to stop if she had 
not recollected that the pony had traveled -thirty miles that 
day and must be tired. EUen took not another turn after 
that. She jumped down, and begged Thomas to take the 
tenderest care of him ; patted his neck ; ran into the kitchen 
to beg of Margery a pie«e of bread to give him from her 
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hatid ; examined the new stiirap and housings, and the pony 
*all over a >dozen' times ; and aftef watching him -as Thomas 
led him off, till he was out of. sight, finally came hack into the 
honse with a face of marvelous contentment 8he. tried to 
fashion some message of thanks for the kind giver of tb^ 
pony ; but she wanted to ezpres^so much that ho words would 
do. Mrs. Chauncey however smiled and assured her. she 
.knew exactly what to say. 

^' That pony has been destined for you, I^en/' she said, 
'^this year and more; but my father waited to have him 
thoroughly well broken. You need not be afraid of him ; he 
b perfectly gentle and well-trained ; if he had not been sure 
<yf that my £ther would never have sent him ; — though Mr. 
John is making such a horsewoman of you." 

•'^I wish I could thank him," said ifllen ;— "but I don't 
know how." 

*' What wQl you call him, Ellen ?" said Miss Sophia. " My 
father has dubbed him ' George Marshman ;' — " he says you 
will like that, as my brother is such a favorite of yours." 

'' He didn't really, did he?" said Ellen, lookmg from So- 
phia to Alice. " I needn't call him that, need I r* 

** Not unless you like," said Miss Sophia laughing, — '^you 
xoa^ change it ; but what vnll you call him ?" 

" I don t know," said Ellen very gravely, — " he must have 
a name to be sure." 

** But why don't you call him that ?" sud Ellen Chauncey ; 
— "George is a very pretty name ; — ^I like that; I shomd 
call him * Uncle George.* '* 

"01 couldn't !" said Ellen,—" I couldn't call him so ; I 
shouldn't like it at all." 

" George Washington ?" sud Mrs. Chauncey. 

" No indeed !" said Ellen. " I guess I wouldn't 1" 

"Why is it too good, or not good enough?" said Miss 
Sophia. 

"Too goodl A g^reat deal too good for a horse! I 
wouldn't ror anything." 

" How would Brandywine do then, since you are so pa- 
triotic ?" said^Miss Sophia, looking amused. 

" What is ' patriotic?'" said ^en. 

"A patriot^ Ellen," said Alioe smiling, — "is one who 
has a strong and true krre for his country/' 
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''I don't know whether I ain patriotic/' said Ellen, ''but 
I won't call -him Brandywine. . Why Miss Sophia !^' . 

*• No, I wouldn't either," said Ellen Ohauncej ; — ^"it isn't* 
a pretty name. Call him Seraphinel — like MissAngell's ' 
pmiy — ^that's pretty." 

''No no,-^'8eraphiner nonsense P' said Miss Sophm; — 
''call him Benedict Arnold, EUen; and then it will be a relief 
to yoor mind to whip him." 

"Whip him!" said Ellen,— "I don't want to whip him, I 
am sure ; and I should be afraid to besides." 

" Hasn't John taught you that lesson yet ?" said the young 
lady; — ^'f he is perfect in it himself. Do you remember, Alices 
the chastising he gave that fine black horse of ours we 
called the ' Black Prince ?' — a beautiful creature he was, — 
more than a year ago? — ^My conscience! he- frightened me 
to death." 

"I remember," said Alice; "I remember I could not 
look on." 

" What did he do that for ?" said Ellen. 

"What's the matter ElleA Montgomery?" sud Miss 
Sophia, laughmg, — " where did you ^t that long face ? . Are 
you thinking of John or the horse ? ' . . 

Ellen's eye turned to Alice. 

" My dear EUen," said Alice smiling, though she spoke 
seriously, — it was necessary ; it sometimes is necessary to do 
such things. You do not suppose John would do it cruelly 
or unnecessarily?" 

Ellen's face shoiiened considerably. 

" But what .had the horse been doing ?" 

" He had not been doing anything ; he would not do, — ^that 
was the trouble ; he was as obstinate as a mule." 

"My dear Ellen," said Alice, "it was no such terrible 
matter as Sophia's words have made you believe. It was a 
clear case of obstinacy. The horse was resolved to have his 
own way and not do what his rider required of him ; it was 
necessary that either the horse or the man should give up ; 
and as John has no fancy for ^ving up, he oarried his point, 
— partly by management, partly, I confess, by a judicious 
use of the whip and spur ; but there was no such furious 
flagellation as l^phia seems to mean, and which a good 
horseman would scarce be guilty of." 

VOL. II. 5 
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•* A very determined ' use,' " sfud Mws S^hia. " I advise 
ypu, £llen/not to trust your poayiffith Mr. John; he will 
Lave no mercy on him." 

"Sophia is kughing, Ellen/' said Alice. . "You and I 
know John, do we not ?" - .♦ 

*' Then he did right ?" said^lleh. 

"Peifectly right— except in mounting the horse at all, 
which I never wished him to do. No one on the place would 
ride hun. . - • * ^ - • ' ^ . • . 

*' He carried John beautifully all the day after that though," 
said Miss Sophia,' " and I dare say he might' have ridden him 
to the end of> the chapter if you would hare let papa pre 
him to him< But he wds of no use to anybody else. Howard 
couldn't manage him — ^I suppose he was too lazy. Papa wsa 
delighted enough that day to have given John anything. And 
I can tell you Black Prince the second is spirited enough ; I 
am afraid you wont like him." 

^' John has a present of a horse too, Ellen," siud Alice. 

"Has he? — from Mr. Marshman ?" 

"Yes." 

"I'mTery gladJ O what rides we can take now, can't 
we, Alice ? We shan't want to borrow Jenny's .pony any 
more. What kind of a horse is Mr. John's ?" 

" Bhick,— perfectly black." 

" Is he handsome ?" 

"Very." 

" Is his name Black Prince ?" 

" Yes." 

Ellen began to consider the possibility of calling her pouy 
the Brown Princess, or by some similar title — the name of 
John's two chargers seeming the very most striking a horse 
could be known by. 

"'Don't forget, Alice," sud Mrs. Ghauncej, " to tell John 
to stop for him on his way home. It will give us a chance 
of seemg him, which is not a common pleasure, in any sense 
of the term." 

They went back to the subject of the name, which Ellen 
pondered with uneasy visions of John and her poor pony 
flitting throuffh her head* The little horse was very hard to 
fit, or else Euen's taste was very hard to suit ; a great many 
names were proposed, none of which were to her mind. 
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Ohftrlejy and Oheny, and Brown, and Dasb, and Jumper,--:, 
but she said they had ** John" and " Jenny" already in Thirl- 
wall, and she didn't want a " Chariey ;" ** Brown" was not 
pretty, and she hoped he wouldn't '* dash" at anything, nor 
be a *' jumper" when she was on his back. Cherry she 
mused awhile about, but it wouldn't do. 

** Call him Fairy," said Ellen Chauncey ;— << that's a pretty 
taame.^ Mamma says she used to have a horse called Fairy. 
Do, Ellen I call him Fahy." 

"No," sud Ellen; '^he cant have a lady's name-^4hat'8 
the trouble." 

** I have it, Ellen 1" issud Alice ;-— " I have a name for you, 
••^'call him the Brownie." 

*« The • Brownie ?' " said Ellen. 

" Yes — ^brownies are male fauies ; and brown is lus color ; 
so how will that do ?" 

It was soon dedded that it would do very well It was 
simple, descriptive, and not common ; EUen made up her 
mind that * The Brownie' should be his name. No sooner 
given, it began to grow dear. EUlen's face quitted its look of 
annous gravity and caoie out into the broadest and fullest 
satisfaction. She never showed joy boisterously; but there 
was a light in her eye which brought many a smile into those 
of her friends as they sat round the tea-table. 

After tea it was necessary to go home, much to the sorrow 
of all parties. Ellen knew however it would not do to stay ; 
Miss Fortune was but just got well, and perhaps already 
thinking herself ill-used. She put on her things. 

** Are you going to take your pony home with you ?" said 
Miss Sophia. 

' f< O no ma'am, not to-night. I must see about a place for 
liim ; and besides, poor fellow, he is tired I dare say." 

" I do believe you would take more care of his legs than of 
your own," said Miss Sophia. 

" But you'll be here to-morrow early, Ellie ?" 

<' O won't I !" exclaimed Ellen, as she sprang to Alice's 
neck; — "as early as I can, at least ; I don't know when aunt 
Fortune Will have' done with me." 

The way home seemed its nothing. If she was tired she 
did not know it. The Brownie ! the Brownie ! — the thought 
of him carried her as cleverly over the ground as his very 
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back wodd have d6ne. She came ruxming into the chip* 

yard. 

. f HoUo !" cried Mr. Van Brunt, who was standing under 
the apple tree cutting a piece of wood for the tongue of the 
ot-cart, which had been, broken, — ^I'm glad to see you can 
run. I was afeard you'd hardly be able to stand by this time ; 
but there you come like a young deer f* 
/ " Mr. Van Brunt," isaid EUen, coming close iip to him 
and speaking in an under tone,— "you don't .know what a 
present I have had ! What do you thmk Mr. Marshman has 
sent me from Ventnor ?" 

' ** Couldn't guess," said Mr. Van Brunt, resting the end of 
his pole on the log and chipping at it "mth his hatchet ; — 
*' never guessed anything in ihy life ; — what is it?"* 

" He has sent me the most beautiful little horse you ever 
saw ! — ^for my own — for me to ride ; and a new beautiful 
saddle and bridle ; you never saw anjrthing so beautiful, Mr. 
-Van Brunt; he is all brown, with one white fore-foot, and 
Fve named him the 'Brownie;' and O.Mn Van Brunt! do 
you think aunt Fortune will let him come here ?" 

'Mr. Van Brunt chipped away at his pole, looking very 
good-humored. 

" Because you know I couldn't have half the good of him 
if he had to stay away from me up on the mountain. I shall 
want to ride him eveiy day. Do you think aunt Fortune 
will, let him be kept here, Mr. Van Brunt ?" - 

" I guess she wOl," said Mr. Van Brunt soberly, and his 
tone said to Ellen, " / will, if she don't" 

" Then will you ask her and see about it ? — if you please 
Mr. Van Brunt! I'd 'rather you would. And you won't 
have him put to plough or any tmng, will you Mr. Van Brunt ? 
Miss Sophia says it would spoil him." 

''I'll plough myself firsv' said Mr. Van Brunt with his 
half smue ; — *' there sha'n't be a hair of his .coat turned the 
wrooff way. I'll see to him—as if he was a prince." 

"0 thank you, dear Mr. Van Bnmtl How ffood yon are. 
Then Pshall not speak about him at all till you do. remember. 
I am very much obliged to you, Mr. Van Brunt !" 

EUen ran in. She sot a chiduig for her k)ng stay, but it 
fell upon ears that coiud not hear. The Brownie came like 
a shield between her and ail trofuble. She amiled at her 
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aunt's hard words as if they had been sngar-plums. And hef 
sleep that night might have been prairie land, for the multi- 
tude of horses of all sorts that chased through it. 

** Have you heerd the news?" said Mr. Van Brunt, when 
he had cot his second cup of coffee at breakfast next morning. 

« l^o, sud Miss Fortune. " What news ?" 

''Hiere aint as much news as there used to be when I was 
yoimg/' said the old lady ;-r-" 'seems to me I don't hear 
nothing now-a-days." 

"You might, if you'd keep your ears open, mother. 
WJiat news, Mr. Van Brunt ?" 

'' Why here's Ellen's got a splendid little horse sent her a 
present from some of her great friends, — Mr. Marshchalk, — " 

" Mr. Marshman," said £llen. 

" Mr. Marshman. There aiht the like in the country, as 
I've heerd tell ; and I expect next thing she'll be flying over 
all the fields and fences like smoke." 

There was a meaning silence. Ellen's heart beat. 

'^ What^s going to be done with him, do you suppose ?" 
said Miss Fortune. Her look said, "If you think I am 
conung round you are mistaken." 

" Humph r*- said Mr, Van Brunt slowly, — *' 1 s'pose hell 
eat ^rass in the meadow, — and therell be a place fixed for 
him m the stables." 

Not in my stables," said the lady shortly. 
No,-^in mine," said Mr. Van Brunt half smiling ; — " and 
I'll settle with you about it by and by, — ^when we square our 
accoimts." 

Miss Fortune was very much vexed ; Ellen could see that ; 
but she said no more, good or bad, about the matter ; so the 
Brownie was allowed to take quiet possession of meadow and 
stables ; to his mistress's unbounded joy. 

Anybody that knew Mr. Van Brunt would have been sur- 
prised to hear what he said that morning; for he was 
thought to be quite as keen a looker after the main chance as 
Miss Fortune herself, only somehow it was never laid against 
hun as it was against her. However that might be, it was 
plain he took pleasure in keeping his word about the pony. 
Ellen herself could not have asked more careful kindness for 
her favorite than the Brownie had from every man and boy 
about the farm. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

^TbMiimtthmtohiBi for thtm hut ftayed to love that foiafwiU mum Knr« th* 
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. Cjlptjlih Montgomery did not come the next week, nor the 
week after ; and what is more, the Duck Dorleens, as his sister 
called the ship in which he had taken passage, was never 
heard of from that time. She Bailed duly on the fifth of ^pril, 
as ihey learnt from the papers ; but whatever became of her 
she never reached port. It remained a doubt whether Gap- 
tain Montgomery had actually gone in her ; and Ellen had 
many weeks of anidous watching, first for himself, and then 
for news of lum in case he were still in France. None ever 
came. Anxiety gradually faded into certainty ; and by mid- 
summer no doubt of the truth remained .in any mind. If 
.Captain Montgomery had been alive, he would certainly have 
written, if not oefore, on learning the fate of the vessel in 
which he had told his friends to expect him home. 
' Ellen rather felt that she was an orphan than that she had 
lost her father. She had never learned to love him, he had 
never given her much cause. Comparatively a small portion 
of her hfe had been passed in his society, and she looked back to 
it as the least agrreeable of ail ; and it had not been possible for 
her to expect with pleasure his return to America and visit to 
Thirlwall ; she dreaded it Life had nothing now worse for her 
than a separadon from Alice and John Humphreys ; she fear- 
ed her father might take her away and put Jier in some 
dreadful boarding-school, or carry her about the world where- 
ever he went, a wretched wanderer from everything good and 
pleasant The knowledge of his death had less pain for her 
than the removal of this fear brought relief. 

Ellen felt sometimes, soberly and sadly, that she was thrown 
upon the wide world now. To all intents and purposes so 
she had been a year and three quarters before; but it was 
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something to have a father and mother IWing even on the 
other side of the world. Now, Miss Fortune was her sole 
guardian and owner. However she could hardly realize that» 
with Alice and John so near at hand. Without reasoning 
much about it, she felt tolerably secure that they would take 
care of her interests, and make good . their claim to interfere 
if ever need were. 

Ellen and her little horse grew more and more fond of each 
other. This friendship, no doubt, was a comfort to the 
Brownie ; but to his mistress it made a large part of the plea- 
sure of her eveiy day life. To visit him was her delight, at all 
hours, early and late ; and it is to the Brownie's credit that 
he always seemed as glad to see her. as she was to see him. 
At any time Ellen's voice would bring him from the far end 
of the meadow where he was allowed to run. He would come 
trotting up at her call, and stand to have her scratch his fore- 
head or pat him and talk to him; and though the Brownie 
couldnot answer her speeches he certamly se^mecl to hear them 
with pleasure. Then throwing up his head he would bound 
off, ti^e a turn in the field, and come back agidn to stand as 
still as a lamb so long as she stayed there herself. Now and 
then, when she had a uttle more time, she would cross the fence 
and take a walk with him ; and there, with his nose jiist at 
her elbow, wherever she went the Brownie went after her. 
After a while there was no need that she should call him ; if 
he saw or heard her at a distance it was enough ; he would 
come running up directly. Ellen loved him dearly. 

8he gave him more proof of it than words and caresses. 
Many were the apples and scraps of bread hoarded up for 
him ; and if these failed, Ellen sometimes took him a little salt 
to show that he was not forgotten. There were not certainly 
many scraps left at Miss Fortune's table ; nor apples to he 
had at home for such a purpose, except what she gathered up 
fix)m the poor ones that were left under the trees for the 
hogs ; but Ellen had other sources of supply. Once she had 
begged from Jenny Hitchcock a waste bit that she was going 
to throw away ; Jenny found what she wanted to do with i^ 
and after that many a basket of apples and many a piece of cold 
shortcake was set by for her. Margery too remembered the 
Brownie when disposing of her odds and ends ; likewise did 
Mrs. Van Brunt ; so that among them all Ellen seldom want- 
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ed 8omet1img to give Mm. Mr. Hacrsbtnan did not know wliat 
happiness he was bestowing when he sent her that little horse. 
Many, many, were the hours of enjoyment she had upon his 
back. Ellen went nowhere but upon the. Brownie. Alice 
made her a ridmg-dress of dark gingham ; and it was the ad- 
miration of the country to see her trotting or canterinfir by, 
all alone, and always looking happy. Ellen soon found that if 
the Brownie was to do her much good she must learn to 
saddle and bridle him' herself. This was ^erj awkward at 
first, but there was no help for it. Mr. Van Brunt showed 
her how to manage, and after a while it became quite easy. 
She used to call tHe Brownie to the.bar-place, put the bridle 
on, and let him out; and then he would stand motionless be- 
fore her while she fastened the saddle on ; looking round 
sometimes as if to make sure that it was she herself, and giv- 
inff a Httle kind of satisfied neigh when he saw that it was. 
EUen's heart J)egan to dance as soon as she felt him movinsr 
under her ; and once off and away on the docile and spiritea 
little animal, over the roads, through the lanes, up and down 
the hills, her horse her only companion, but having the most 
perfect understanding with him, both Ellen and the Brownie 
cast care to the winds. ^* I do believe," said Mr. Van Bnmt» 
** that critter would a leetle rather have EUen on his back than 
not." He was the Brownie's next best friend. Miss Fortune 
never said anything to him or of him. 

Ellen however reaped a reward for her faithful steadiness 
to duty while her aunt was ill. Things were never after that 
as they had been before. She was looked on with a different 
eye. To be sure Miss Fortune tasked her as much as ever, 
spoke as sharply, was as ready to scoM if anythmg went 
wronff ; — ^all that was just as it used to be ; but beneath all 
that Etten felt with great satisfaction that she was trusted and 
beUeved. She was no longer aa interloper, in eveiybody's 
way ; she was not watched and suspected ; her aunt treated 
her as one of the family and a person to be depended on. It 
was a very great comfort to littre Ellen's life. Miss Fortune 
even owned that ** she believed she was an honest child and 
meant to. do right," — a great deal from her; Mks 'Fortune 
was never over forward to give any one the praise of Aonetfy. 
Ellen now went out and came in without feeling she was an 
alien. And though her aunt was always bent on keepmg 
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herself and everybody else at work, she did not now show 
any particular desire^for breaking off Ellen from Her studicisr'; 
and was generally willing when the work was pretty well 
done up that she should saddle the - Brownie and be off to 
Alice or Mrs. Yawse. 

Though Ellen was happy, it was a sober kind of happiness ; 
— ^the sun shining behind a cloud. And if others thought her 
so, it was not because she laughed loudly or wore a merry 
face. 

*' I can't help but think," sud Mrs; Van Brunt, <' that that 
child has something more to make her happy than what she 
gets in this world. 

• There was a quilting party gathered that afternoon at Mrs. 
Tan Brunt's house. 

" There is no doubt of that, neighbor," said Mrs. Yawse ; 
** nobody ever found enough here to make him happy yet." 
• " Well I don't want to see a prettier girl than that>" said. 
Mrs. Lowndes ; — " you'll never catch her, working at home 
or riding along on that handsome little critter of her'n, that 
she ha'n't a pleasant look and a smile for you, and as pretty 
behaved as can be. I never see her look sorrowfid but 
/ once." 

'' Aint that a pretty horse ?" said Mimy Lawson. 

" Vve see her look sorrowful though," sud Sarah Lowndes ; 
** I've been up at the house when Miss Fortune was hustling 
everybody round, and as sharp as vinegiu*, and you'd think it 
would take Job's patience to stand it ; — and for all there 
wouldn't be a bit of crossness in that child's face, — ^she'd go 
round, and not say a word that wasn't just so; — ^you'd ha' 
thought her bread was all spread with honev ; and everybody 
knows it aint I don't see how she could do it» for mj part. 
I know / couldn't." 

" Ah, neighbor," said Mrs. Yawse, " Ellen looks higher than 
to please her aunt ; she tries to please her God ; and one can 
bear people's words or looks when one is pleasing him.^ — She 
is a dear child ! 

" And there's 'Brahm," said Mrs. Yan Brunt, — " he thinks 
the hidl world of her. I never see him take so to any one. 
There, amt an airthly thing he wouldn't do to please her. If 
she was his own chUd I've no idee he could set her up more 
than he does." 
6* 
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^'*tVerf. weUrf Mttd 2Tancy;=<50imng ,*up, — ^".gooA reason! 
Ellen donH setAm up.any, .-does she? : Iinshjou'd just 
been her once^ the time when :Miss Fortune was abed,^-^ilie 
msiy she'd look out for ban ! -Hr. ¥an Bnuit's as good as at 
home in that house sure enough ; whoe.ver's down stairs." /:. 
: ii=«; Bless her; dear little heart !*' jsaid his mother. 
1 r *' A good name is better, than precious ointment." - 

\ * August had. come,: and; John was. daily expected home. 
One morning Miss Fortune was in the lower Intchen, up to 
ihei elbows .m making a rich' fall, oh'e^se;' Ellcsi was busy 
np^stairs, when her .aunt shouted to her t€ ''come and see 
wnat was all that splashing and crashing in the garden." 
£31en ran out. . * * • - 

** aunt Fortane," said she,—'' Hmothy has broken down 
the fence and got in." / 

.« Timothy r said Miss Fortune,—" what Timothy ?" * 
I './* Why Timothy, the near ox," said Ellen laughing ; — "he 
has knocked down the fence over there where it was low, 
you know." ■ . 

. " The near ox !" stud Miss Fortune, — " I wish he wam't quite 
80 near this time. Mercy I he'll be at the com and over 
everything. Bun and drive him into the barn-yard, can't 
you?" 

But Ell^ stood still and shook her head. " He wouldnH 
stir for me,"- she said ; — "^and besides I am as afraid of that 
ox as can be. . If it was Clover I wouldn't mind." 

"But he'll have- every bit of the com eaten up in five 
mmutes ! .Where's Mr. Van Brunt ?" 

"I heard him say he was going home till noon," said 
Ellen. 

. "And 6am Larkens is cone to mill — and Johnny Lowis 
laid up with the shakes. Y erv careless of Mr. Van Brunt V* 
.said - Miss Fortune, drawing her arms out of the cheese-tub 
wringing off the whey, — ^" I wish he'd mind hn own oxen. 
There was no busbessto be a low place in the fence I WeQ 
come along I you aint afnud with me, I suppose." 

Ellen followed, at a respectful d^tance. Miss Fortune 
however feared the face <^ neither man nor beast ; she pulled 
up a bean pole, and made such a show of fight that Timothy 
after looking at her a little, f airlv turned taO, and marched oiit 
at the breach he had made. Miss Fortune went after, and 
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rested not till she had driyen him quite into the meadow ;^- 
get him into the bam-yard she eonld not 

** You aint worth a straw, Ellen !" said she when she came 
back ; — ** couldn't jou ha' headed him and driT* him into the 
foam-yard ? Now that plaguy beast will just be back agam by 
the time I get well to wonL He ha'n't done much -mischief 
yet — there's Mr. Van Brunt's salary he's made a pretty mess 
of ; I'm glad on't ! He should ha' put potatoes, as I told him. 
*l don't blow what's to be done — ^I can t be leaving my cheese 
to run and mind the garden every minute, if it was full/ of 
Timothys ; and fov,^d be scared if a mosquetb flew at you{ — 
you had better go right off for Mr. Van Brunt and fetch him 
straight home— -serve him right ! he has no business to leave 
things so. Bun along, — and don't let the grass grow under 
your feet 1 

Ellen wisely thought her pony's feet would do the business 
qiucker. She ran and put on her gingham dress and saddled 
and bridled the Brownie in three minutes ; but before setting 
off she had to scream to her aunt that Timothy was just 
tcoming round (he comer of the bam again ; and Miss For- 
tune rushed out to the garden as Ellen and the Brownie 
walked down to the gate.- 

The weather was fine, and EUen thought with herself it 
was an ill wind that blew no good. She was getting a nice 
ride in the early morning, that she would not have had but 
for Timothy's lawless behavior. 1 o ride at that time was par- ' 
ticularly pleasant and rare ; and forgetting how she had left 
poor Miss Fortune between the ox and the cheesetub, EUen 
and the Brownie cantered on in excellent spirits. 

She looked in vain as she passed his grounds to see Mi*. 
Van Brunt in the garden or about the bam. She went on 
to the little gate of the courtyard, dismounted, and led the 
Brownie in. Here she was met by Nancy who came running 
from the way of the bam-yard. 

** How d'ye do Nancy ?" said Ellen ; — ** where's Mr. Van 
Bmnt?" 

^' Goodness ! EUen ! — ^what do you want ?'• 

"I want Mr. Van Brunt, — where is he ?" 

** Mr. Van Brunt 1 — he's out in the bam, — but he's used 
himself up." 

**^ Used himself up ! what do you mean ?'' 
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«* Wby he's fixed himself in fine style ;— he's fefi throngh 

the trap-door and broke his leg." • 

• •" Nancy !** screamed EUen, — ^" he hasn't! How conld 

he?** 

^ Why easy enough if he didn't look where he was going, 
—there's so much hay on the floor. But it's a pretty bad 
place to fall." 

** How do you known his leg is broken?" 

*' 'Cause he says so, and anybody with eyes can see if 
must be. I'm gomg over to Hitchcock's to get somebody to 
come and help in with him ;- for you know me and Mrs. Van 
Brunt (unt Siunsons." 

«* Where is Mrs. Van Brunt ?" 

** She's out there— in a terrible to do." 

Nancy sped on to the Hitchcock's ; and greatly frightened 
and distres^ £fieD ran over to the bam, trembling like an 
aspen. Mr. Van Brunt was lying in the lower floor, just 
where he had fallen ; one leg doubled under him in such a 
way as left no doubt it must be broken. He had lain there 
some time before any one found him ; and on trying to 
change his position when he saw his mother's distress, he had 
faint^ from paiD. She sat by weeping most bitterly. EUen 
eoidd bear but one look at Mr. Van Brunt ; that one sickened 
her. She went up to. his poor mother and getting down oa 
her knees by her side put both arms round her nedt. 

** Don't cry so, dear Mrs. Van Brunt," (Ellen was crying 
so sh^oottkL hardly speak herself,) — '^pray don't do so 1 — 
bell be better-^Oh what shall we do V 

" Oh Bint it dreadful !" said poor Mrs. Van Brunt ; — '«0 
'Brahm, 'Brahm ! my son ! — ^the best son that ever was to 
me— to see him there — ^amt it dreadful ? he's dying !" 

'' no he isn't," sud Ellen,—'' O no he isn't !— what shall 
we do, Mrs. Van Brunt ? — what shall we do ?" 

<<The doctor (" said Mrs. Van Brunt,— ''he said 'send for 
the doctor,*^ — ^but I oanH go, and there's nobody to send. 
O he'll die !— my dear 'Brahm ! I wish it was me !" 

" What doctor r said EUen ;— « I'll find somebody to go : 
what doctor?" ^ e • 
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*' O don't cry so, dear Mn. Yan Brunt,'* said Ellen, press- 
ing ber cheek to the poor old lady's ; — " hell be better — ^he 
wm 1 I've got the Brownie here and I'll ride over to Mrs. 
Hitchcock's and get somebody to go right away for the doc- 
tor. I won't be long, — we'll hare nim ho^ in a little while I 
danU feel so bad T 

*' You're a dear blessed darEng !" said the old lady, hug^- 

fiDg and kissing her, — '* if ever there was one. Make haste 
ear, if you love him ! — ^he loves you." 

Ellen stayed but to give her another kiss. Trembling so that 
she could hardly stand she made her way back to the house, 
led out the Brownie again, and set off fuH speed for Mrs. 
Hitchcock's. It was well her pony was sure-footed, for 
letting the reins hang, Ellen bent over his neck crying bitterly, 
only umog him now and then to mater speed ; till at length 
the feehng that she had somethmg to do came to her helpt 
She straightened hersetf, fathered up her reins, and by the 
time she reached Mrs. Hitchcock's was looking calm again, 
though veiy sad and very earnest. She did not alight, but 
stopped before the door and called Jenny. Jenny came out 
expressing her pleasure. 

" Dear Jenny," said Ellen, — " isn't there somebody here 
that will go rifi^ht off to ThirhvaH for Dr. Gibson ? Mr. Yas 
Brunt has broken his leg, I am afraid, and wants the doctor 
directly." 

" Why dear Ellen," said Jenny, '* the men have just gone 
off this minute to Mrs. Yan Brunt's. Nancy was here for 
them to come and help move him in a great hurry. How 
did it happen f I couldn't fi;et anything out of Nan<^." 

*' He fell down through uie trap-door. But dear Jenny, 
isn't there anybody about? 0, said Ellen djetsping- her 
hands, — ** I want somebody to go for the doctor so much 1" 

"There aint a living soul !" said Jenny ; " two of the .men 
and all the teams are 'way on the other side of the hiH 
ploughing, and Pa and June and Black Bill have gone over, 
as I told you; but I don't believe they'll be enough. 
Where's his leg broke ?" 

" I didn't meet them," said Ellen ; — " I came away only a 
little while after Nan^." 

" They went 'cross lots I guess, — that's how it was ; and 
that's the way Nancy got the start of you." 
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,: I* What shall . I do ?!^ said jEllen; .^^lie could not bear, to 
wait till 4hey returned ; if.8herode>back she might miss them 
agun, besides .the delay ; and then . a man on foot would 
make a long journey of it. Jenny told her of a house or two 
tirhere she might try for a messenger; but they were stran- 
gers to her ; she could not make up her mind to ask such a 
Uivor of them. Her friends were too far out of the way. 
V *Aril go myself r*., she aaid suddenly. ".Tell *em, dear 
Jenny, will you, that ' I . . have gone , for Dr. : Gibson and 
that I'll bring him btick as quick as erer I can. . I know the 
road .to Thiri wall.". ,. v ..,,.,-.'. .. . ., 

.> '' But Ellen 1 you mustn't^*' sud Jenny ; — " I am afnud to 
haye.'you.go all . thfit way alone. Wait, till the men come 
backr-rthey won't be long." . . . ^ . . . 

.. ". No I pan't, Jenny," said £llen, — " I can't wwt ; I must 
go.^ You needn't be afraid. Tell 'em I'll be as quick as I 



can." 



*' But .see, Ellen !" cried Jenny as she was moving off, — 
*' I don't like to have you !" 
: " I must Jenny. Nevermind." 

" But see, Ellen !" cried Jenny agidn, — " if you will go — 
if you don't find Dr. Gibson just get Dr. Marshchalk, — he's 
every bit as good and some folks think he's better ;— hell do 
just as well. Good-bye I" 

Ellen nodded and rode off. There was a little fluttering of 
the heart a;t taking so much upon herself; she had never 
been to Thirlwall but once since the first time she saw it 
But she thought of Mr. Van Brunt, suffering for help which 
could not be obtained, and it was impossible for her to hesi- 
tate, ''I am sure lam doing right," she thought, — "and 
what is there to be afraid of ? If 1 ride two miles alone, why 
shouldn't I four? — And I am doing right — God will take 
care of me." Ellen earnestly asked him to do so ; and after 
that she felt pretty easy. " Now dear Brownie," said she 

Kiting his neck,— -"you and I have work to do to-day; 
have like a good little horse as you are." The Brownie 
answered with a little cheerful kind of neigh, as much as to 
say, Never fear me ! — ^They trotted on nicely. 

But nothing could help that's being a disagreeable ride. 
Do what she would, Ellen felt a little afraid when she found 
herself on a long piecs of road where she had never been 
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alone before. There 'were not many houses on the mj ; the 
few there were looked strange ; Ellen did not know exactlr 
where she was, or how near the end x>f her jontney; it 
seemed a long one. She felt rather lonely; — a little shy 
of meeting people, and yet a little unwilling to have the 
intervals between tiiem so very long. She repeated to her-* 
self, ^' I am domg ri^ht-^-God will take care of me," — still there 
was a nervous treoiDling at heart. Sometimes she would pat 
her pony's neck and say, ** Trot on dear Brownie ! well soon 
be there !"-^by way of cheering herself; for certainly the 
JBrownie need^ no cheering, and was trotting on bravely. 
Then the thought of Mr. Van Brunt, as she had seen him 
lying on the bam floor, made her feel sick and miserable ; 
many tears fell during her ride when she remembered him. 
'' Heaven will be a good place," thought little Ellen as she 
went ; — " there will be no sickness, no pain, no sorrow ; but 
Mr. Van Brunt! — I wonder if he is fit to go to heaven?" — 
This was a new matter of thought and uneaaness, not now 
for the first time in Ellen's mind ; and so the time passed till 
she crossed the bridge over the little river and saw the 
houses of Thirl wall stretching away in the distance. Then 
she felt comfortable. 

Long before, she had bethought her that she did not know 
where to find Dr. Gibson, and had forgotten to ask Jenny. 
For one instant Ellen drew bridle, but it was too far to go 
back, and she recollected anybody could tell her where the 
doctor lived. When she got to Thirlwall however Ellen found 
that she did not like to ask anybody ; she remembered her 
old friend Mrs. Forbes of the Star inn, and resolved she 
would go there in the first place. She rode slowly up the street^ 
looking carefully till she came to the house. . There was no mis- 
taking it ; there was the very same big star over the front door 
that had caught her eye from the coach- window, and there was 
the very same boy or man, Sam, lounging on the sidewalk. 
Ellen reined up and asked him to ask Mrs. Forbes if she 
would be so good as to come out to her for one minute. Sam 
gave her a long Yankee look and disappeared, coming back 
again directly with the landlady. 

•' How d'ye do, Mrs. Forbes ?" said Ellen, holding out her 
hand ; — " don't you know me ? I am Ellen Montgomery—- 
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that you were 80 kind to, and 'gave me br6ad and milk,'— 

when I first came here, — ^Miss Fortune's — '* • 

*' bless your dear little hearty" cried the landlady } " don't 
I know you ! and aint I glad to see you ! I must have akiss. 



Bless you t I couldn't mistake you in Jerusalem, l>ut the sun 
was in my eyes in that way I was a'most blind. But aint 
you ffrown though! Forget you? I guess I ha'n't ! there's 
one a your frienob wouldn't let me do that in a hurry ; if I ha'n't 
seen you I've heerd on you. But what are you utting there 
in the sun for ? come in— Hsome in-r^^md 111 give you something 
better than bread and milk this time. Come ! jump down. 

**0 I' can't, Mrs. Forbes," said Ellen; — ^"I am in a great 
hurry ; — Mr. Van Brunt has broken his leg, and I want to 
find the doctor." 

*' Mr. Van Brunt I" cried the landlady. ** Broken his leg ! 
The land's sakes I how did he do that ? he tool*'. 

" He fell down through the trap-door in the bam ; and I 
want to get Dr. Gibson as soon as I can to come to him. 
Where does he live, Mrs. Forbes ?" 

*' Dr. Gibson ? you won't catch him to hum, dear ; he's 
flying round somewheres. But how come the trap-door to 
be open ? and how happened Mr. Van Brunt not to see it afore 
he put his foot in it ? Dear I I declare I'm real sorry to hear 
you tell. How happened it^ darlin' ? I'm cur'ous to hear." 

''I don't know, Mrs Forbes," said Ellen, — ''but oh where 
shall 1 find Dr. Gibson ? Do tell me ! — he ought to be there 
now ;— oh help me I where shall I go for him ?" 

'' Well, I declare," said the landl^ly, stepping back a pace, 
-^"I don' know as I can tell — there amtno sorto' hlcelihood 
that he's to hum at this time o' day — ^m ! you lazy feller, 
you ha'n't got nothing to do but to gape at folks, ha' you 
seen the doctor go by this forenoon ?' 
' *' I seen him go down to Miss' Perriman's," said Sam, — 
''Miss' Perriman was a dyin'-^imBantow said." 

'* How lone smoe ?" said his mistress. 

But Sam shufiled and shuffled, looked every way but at 
Ellen or Mrs. Forbes, and " didn' know." 

" Well then," said Mrs. Forbes, turmag to Ellen,—" I don' 
know but you might about as well go down to the post-office 
<»but if J was you, I'd just get Dr. Marshchalk instead I he's 
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a smarter man than Dr. Gibson any day in the year; and he 
aint quite so awful high neither, and that's something. I*d 
get Dr. Biarshchalk ; they say there amt the like o' him in the 
country for settin' bones ; it*s quite a gift ;— he takes to it 
natural like." : 

But Ellen said Mr. Van Brunt wanted Dr. Gibson, and if 
she could she must find him. 

" Well/' said Mrs. Forbes, " every one has their fancies ; 
— ^/ wouldn't let Dr. Gibson come near me with a pair of 
tongs ; — but anyhow if you must have him, your best way is 
to go right straight down to the post-office and ask for him 
there, — maybe you'll catch him." 

** Thank yoo, ma'am," said Ellen ; — ** where is the post- 
office t" 

** It's that whitefaced house down street," said the land- 
lady, pointing with her finger where Ellen saw no lack of 
whitefaced houses, — "you see that big red store with the 
man standing out in front ?— ^he next white house below that 
is Miss' Pemman's ; just run right in and ask for Dr. Gibson* 
Good bye, dear, — I'm real sorry you can't come in ; — ^that 
first white house." 

Glad to get free, Ellen rode smartly down to the post- 
office. Nobody before the door; there was nothing for it 
but to get off here and go in ; she did not know the people 
either. *' Never mind ! wait for me a minute, dear Brownie, 
like a good little horse as you are 1" 

No fear of the Brownie. He stood as if he did not mean 
to budge agam in a centivy. At first gcnng in Ellen saw no- 
body in the post-office ; presently, at an opening in a kind of 
boxed up place in one comer a face looked out and asked 
what she wanted. 

" Is Dr. Gibson here t" 

" No," said the owner of the face, with a disagreeable kind 
of smile. 

" Isn't this Miss Perriman's house ?" 

*' You are in the right box, my dear, and no mistake," said 
the young man, — :"but then it aint Dr. Gibson's house, you 
know." 

** Can you tell me, sir, where I can find him ?'•' 

^' Can't indeed — the doctor never tells me where he is 
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^ing, and'I never askbim.' lam sony I didn'trthis'mom* 
ing, for your sake." ' 

■ The way, and the look, made the words extremely disa- 
greeable, and furthermore Ellen had an uncomfortable feeling 
that neither was new to her. Where had she seen the man 
before ? she puzzled herself to think. Where but in a dream 
bad she seen that bold ill-favored face, that horrible smile, 
that sandy hair, — she knew ! It was lir. Saunders, the man 
who bad sold her the merino at St. Oliur and Fleury's. She 
knew him ; and she was verry sony to> see that he knew ben 
All she desired now was to get out of the bouse and away ; 
but on turning she saw another man, older and respectable- 
looldng, whose face encouraged her to ask agam if Dr. Gib- 
son was there. He was not, the man sud ; be had been there 
and gone. 

' "Do you know where I should be likely to find him, 
fflr?" 

" No I don't," said he ;— *» who wants him V* 

** I wan't to see him, sir." 
For y^ourself ?" 

No sir ; Mr. Van Brunt has broken his leg and wants 
Dr. Gibson to come directly and set it." 

"Mr. Van Brunt!" said he,— ""Farmer Van Brunt that 
lives down towards tlie Cat's back ? I'm very sorry ! How 
did it happen ?" 

EUen told as shortly as possible, and again begged to 
know where she might look for Dr. Gibson. 

" Well," said he, " the best plan I can think of will be 
for you — How did you come here ?" 

" I came on horseback, sir." 

" Ah — well— the best plan will be for you to ride up to 
bis house; maybe he'll have left word there, and anyhow 
you can leave word for him to come down as soon as he gets 
home. Do you know where the doctor lives ?" 

" No sir." 

" Come here," sfud be pulling her to the door, — " yon 
can't see it from here ; but yon must rido up street till you 
have passed two churches ; one on the right hand first, and 
then a good piece beyond you'll come to another red brick 
one on the left hand ; — and Dr Gibson lives m the next block 
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but one after that, on the other side ; — anybody will tell you 
the house. Is that your horse ?*' 

'* Yes sir. I'm very muck obliged to you." 

'* Well 1 will say I — ^if you ha^'t the prettiest fit out m 
ThirlwaU — shall I helpi you ? wOl you have a cheer ?". 

" No I thank you sir ; 111 bring him up to this step ; it 
will do just as well. ». I am very much obliged to you, sir." 

He did not seem to hear her thanks ; he was all eyes; and 
with his clerk stood looking after her till she was out of 
sight 

Poor Ellen found it a long way up to the doctor's. The 
post-office was near the lower end of the town and the doc- 
tor's house was near the upper ; she passed one church, and 
then the 'other, but there was a long distance between, or 
what she thought so. Happily the Brownie did not seem 
tired at all ; his little mistress was tired, and disheartened 
too. And there, all this time, was poor Mr. Van Brunt lying 
without a doctor ! She could not bear to think of it 

She jumped down when she came to the block she had 
been told of, and easily found the house where Dr. Gibson 
lived. She knocked at the door. A grey-haired woman 
with a very dead-and-alive face presented herself. Ellen 
asked for the doctor. 

" He aint to hum." 

" When will he be at home ?" 

" Couldn't say." 

" Before dinner ?" 

The woman shook her head. — " Guess not till late in the 
day." 

" Where is he gone ?" 

" He is gone to Babcock — gone to ' attend a consumma- 
tion,' I guess he told me — Babcock is a considerable long 
way." 

Ellen thought a minute. 

" Can you tell me where Dr. Marshcbalk lives ?" 

" I guess you'd better wmt till Dr. Gibson comes back, 
ha'n't you ?" said the woman coaxingly ; — " he'll be alonff 
by-and-by. If you'll leave me your name I'll give it to him. 

'* I cannot wwt," said Ellen, — " I am in a dreadful hurry. 
Will you be so good as to tell me where Dr. MarshchiJk 
ives ?" 
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''Well — ^if 80 be joa're in sncli a taldn you can't wut — 
you know where Miss Forbes lives?'* 

« At the inn ?— the Star t— yes." 

** He lives a few doors this- side o' her*n ; voull know it 
the first minute you set your eyes on it — it's painted a bright 
yaUer." 

Ellen thanked her, once more mounted* and rode down the 
street. 



CHAPTER XIXVIII. 

Aad iM iMa lUdM o'ar 4d« and dowB 

By •ight o'eloek la IIm day, 
WImm ha waa waia.af a bold Taaaer, «« 

Gum lidiaf aloaf tha way. 

Old Baixab. 

The yellow door, as the old woman had said, was not to 
be mistakexL Again Ellen dismounted and knocked ; then 
she heard a slow step coming along the entry, and the plea- 
sant kind face of Miss Janet appeared at the open door. It 
was a real refreshment, and Ellen wanted one. 

** Why it's dear little — aint it ? — her that lives down to 
Miss Fortune Emersoifs ? — ^ycs. it is ; — come in dear ; I'm 
very glad to see you. How's all at your house V* 

'' Is the doctor at home, ma'am?" 

** No dear, he ami to home just this minute, but hell be in 
directly. Gome in ; — is that your horse ? — just Idtch him to 
the post there so he won't run away, and come right in* 
Who did you come along with ?" 

" Nobody ma'am ; I came alone," said Ellen while she 
obeyed Miss Janet's directions. 

''Alone!— on that 'ere little skittish creeter? — ^he's as 
handsome as a picture too— why do tell if you wam't afraid ? 
it a'most scares me to think of it" 

" I was a little afraid," said Ellen, as she followed Wsa 
Janet along. the entry, — "but I couldn't help that. You 
think the doctor will soon be in, ma'am ?" 

.*'. Yes dear, sure of it," said Miss Janet, Idssing Ellen and 
takbg off her bonnet ; — '* he won't be five minutes, for it's 
a'most dinner time. What's the matter dear? is Miss For- 
tune sick again ?" 

"No ma'am," sud Ellen sadly, — "Mr! Van Brunt has 
fallen through the trap-door in the bam and broken his leg." 
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Oh !" cried the old lady with a face of real horror, — 

yoa don't tell me ! Fell through the trap-door ! and he 
aint a light weight neither ; — oh tnat is a lamentable eyent ! 
And how is the poor old Inother, dear ?" 

" She is very much troubled, ma'am/' said Ellen, crying at 
the remembrance ; — " and he has been lying ever since early 
this morning without anybody to set it; ^ I nave been going 
round and round for a doctor this ever so long." 

"Why wam't tho'e. nobody, to... come .but you, you poor 
lamb?" ssdd Miss Janet ■ > - :. 

"No ^foJam; .nobody- qwck^ enough;-' and I had the 
Brownie there, and so I came." ' " 

".Well cheer tip,''dear ! the doctor wfll be here now and 
we'll send him right off; he won't be long about his dinner, 
111 engi^;Q; / Come and set in this big cheer— rdo 1 — ^it'll rest 
you; -I Bbe yoa*re a'most tired out, and it funt a wonder. 
There — don't that feel better? now I'll give you a little sup 
of dinner, for you won't want to swallow it at the rate Lean- 
der will his'n..^ Dear! dear!— to think of poor Mr. Van 
Brunt. : He's *a likely man too;'-^rm very sorry for him and 
Us poor mother. A Idnd body she is as ever Uie sun shined 
upon." . 

"And so is he," sud Ellen. 

''Well so I dare say," said Miss Janet»--"but I don't 
Imow so much about him ; howsever he's got everybody's 
good word as far as 1 know ; — ^he's a likely* man;" ' 

The little room into which Miss Janet had brought Ellen 
was very plainly furnished indeed, but as neat as hands could 
make it. The carpet was as crumblcss and lintless as if meals 
were nevet taken there nor worlf seen; and yet a little table 
ready set for dmner forbade the one conclusion, and a huge 
basket of naperies in one comer showed that Miss Janet's 
bdustry did not spend itself in housework alone. : Before the 
fire stood a pretty good-sued kettle, and a very appetising 
smell came from it to Ellen's nose. In apite of' sorrow ana 
anxiety her ride had made her hungry. • It was not without 
pleasure that she saw her Idnd hostess arm herself with a 
deep plate and tin dipper, and carefully taking -off the pot- 
cover so that no drops might fall on the hearth, prooeea to 
ladle out a goodly supply of what EQen knew was that excel- 
lent country dish oaUed pot-pie. Excellent it ia when well 
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xnade, and that was Miss Janet's. The pieces of crust were 
white and light like new bread ; the yeiy tit-bits of the meat 
she culled out for Ellen ; and the soup gravy poured over all 
would have met even Miss Fortune's wishes, from its just 
degree of richness and exact seasoning. 8moking hot it was 
placed before Ellen on a little stand by her easy chair, with 
some nice bread and butter; and presently Miss Janet poured 
her out a cup of. tea ; '' for," she said, '* Leander never could 
take his dinner without it" Ellen's appetite needed no silver 
fork. Tea and pot-pie were never better liked ; yet Miss 
Janet's enjoyment was perhaps greater still. She sat talking 
and loo^g at her little visitor with secret but immense 
satisfaction. 

" Have you heard what fine doings we're a going to have 
here by-and-by ?" said she. " The doctor's tired of me ; 
he's gomg to get a new housekeeper ; — ^he's going to get 
married some of these day6." 

" Is he !" swd Ellen. " Not to Jenny !" 
' << Yes indeed he is — to Jenny-— Jenny Hitchcock ; and a 
nice little wife shc*ll make him. You're a great friend of 
Jenny, I know." 

" How soon ?" said Ellen. 

*' not just yet — ^by-and-by — after we get a little smarted 
up, I guess ; — hofore a great wlule. Don't you think he'll 
be a happy man ?" 

EHen could not help wondering, as the doctor just then 
came in and she looked up at his unfortunate three-cornered 
face, whether Jenny . would be a happy woman ? But as 
people often do, she judged only from the outside ; Jenny 
had not made such a bad choice after all. 

The doctor siud he would go directly to Mr. Van Brunt 
after he had been over to Mrs. 8ibnorth's; it wouldn't be a 
minute. Ellen meant to lide back in his company; and 
having finished her dinner waited now only for him. But the 
one minute passed — two minutes — ^ten — twenty-^-she waited 
impatiently, but he came not. 

" I'll tell you how it must be," said his sister, — " he's gone 
off without his dinner calculating to get it at Miss Hitchcock's, 
— he'd be glad of the chance. That's how it is, dear; and 
you'll have to lide home alone ; I'm real sorry. S'pose you 
stop till evening, and I'll make the doctor go along with you. 
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But oh dear!, maybe he wouldn't, bo able to neither ; he's 
got to go up to that liresome Mrs. Robin's ; it*8 too bad. 
Well take good care of yourself darling ; — couldn't you fstop 
till it's cooler ? — ^well come and see me. as soon as you can 
i^ain, but don't come wiihout someone else along ! Good- 
bye ! I insh I could keep you," 

She went, to the door to see her mount, and smiled and 
nodded her oflF. . ; . 

Ellen was greatly refreshed with her rest and her dinner ; 
it grieved her, that the Brownie had not fared as well All 
the refreshment that kind words and patting could give him, 
she ^ve ; promised him the freshest of water, and the sweet- 
est of hay when he should reach home ; and begged him to 
keep up his spirits and hold on for a little longer. It may be 
doubted whether the Brownie understood the. full sense, of 
her words, but he probably knew what the kind tones and 
gentle hand meant. He answered cheerfully ; threw up his 
head and gave a little neigh, ss much as to say, he wasn't 
ffoing to mind a few hours of sunshine ; and trotted on as if 
he knew his face was towards home, — which no doubt he did. 
Luckily it was not a very hot day ; for August^ it was re- 
markably cool and beautiful ; indeed there was little vety hot 
weather ever known in ThirlwalL Ellen's heart felt easier, 
now that her business was done ! and when she had left the 
town behind her and was again in the fields, she was less timid 
than she had been. before; she was going towards home; 
that makes a great difference ; and every step was bringing 
her nearer. " I am glad I came, after all," she thought ; — " but 
I hope I shall never have to do such a thing again. But I 
am glad I came." . 

She had no more than crossed the little bridge however, 
when she saw what brought her heart into her mouth. ' It 
was Mr. Saunders, lolling under a tree. What could he have 
come there for at that time of day ? A vague feeling crossed 
her mind that if she could only get past him she should pass 
a danger ; she thought to ride by without seeming to see 
him, and quietly gave the Brownie a pat to make him go 
faster. But as she drew near Mr. Saunders rose up, came 
to the middle of the road, and taking hold of her bridle 
ohecked her pony's pace so that he could walk alongside ; to 
Ellen's unsp<^Jcable dismay. 
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** What's kept you so long ?'* ssad he ; — " I've been look- 
ing out for jou this great while. Had hard work to find the 
doctor?" 

" Won't you please to let go of my horse," said Ellen, her 
heart beating very fast ; — *' I am in a great huny to get 
home ; — ^please don't keep me," 

''01 want to see you a little," said Mr. Saunders ; — ''you 
aint in such ^ a hurry to get away from me as that comes toi» 
are you ?" 

Mien was silent 

" It's quite a lonj^ time since I saw you last^" said he ; — 
** how have th^ merinos worn V 

"Ellen could not bear to look at his face and did not see the 
expression which went with these words, yet she felt it." 

"They have worn very well," said she, "but I want to 
get home veiy' much — please let me go." 

*' Not yet — ^not yet," said he,—" O no, not yet. I want to 
talk to you ; why what are you in such a devil of a hurry 
for ? I came out on purpose; do you think I am gomg to 
have all my long waitmg for nothing ?" 

Ellen did not know what to say ; her heart sprang with a 
nanieless pang to the thought, if she ever got free from this I 
Meanwhile she was not free. 

** Whose horse is that you're on ?" 

"Mine," said Ellen. 

" Your'n ! that's a likely story. - I guess he aint your'n» 
and so you won't mind if I touch him up a little ; — ^I want to 
see how well you can sit a horse." 

' Passing his arm through the bridle as he said these words, 
Mr. Saunders led the pony down to the side of the road where 
grew a clump of high bushes ; and with some trouble cut off 
a long. stout sapling. Ellen looked in every direction while 
he was doing this, despairing, as she looked, of aid from any 
quarter of the broad quiet open country. O for wings 1 But 
she could not leave the Brownie if she had them. 

Returning to the middle of the road, Mr. Saunders amused 
lumself as they walked along with stripping off all the leaves 
and little twigs from his sapling, leaving it when done a very 
good imitation of an ox-whip in size and length, with a fine 
bsh-like point Ellen watched him in an ecstasy of appre- 
hennon, afraid alike to speak or to be silent. 

VOL. II. 6 
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** There 1 wKat da you tbink of that ?" s^d he, giying it 
two or Oiree switches in the air to try its suppleness and 
toughness ;— " don't that look like a whip ? Kow we'll see 
howhe'Ilgo!" ^ 

«' Please don't do anything with it," said Ellen earnestlv ; 

« I never touch him with a whip, — ^he doesn't need it,— he 

isn't used to it ; pray, pray do not !" 
. « O we'll jtist ti^^e him a little with it,'* said Mr. Saun- 
ders coolly, — '' I want to see how well youTl at him ;--just 
make him caper a little bit." 

He accordingly applied the switch lighUy to the Brownie's 
heels, enough to annoy without hurUng him. The Brownie 
showed signs of uneasmess, quitted his quiet pace, and took 
to little starts and springs and whiskey motions, most un- 
pleasing to his rider. 

*' O do not !" cried Ellen, almost beside herself, — " he^s Verv 
spirited, and I don't know what he will do if you trouble hun. * 

** You let me take care of that," said Mr. Saunders ; — " if 
he troubles me I'll give it to him ! If he rears up, only you 
catch hold of his mane and hold on tight, and you won't fall 
off ; — I want to see. him rear." 

"But you'U give hun bad tricks!" said Ellen. " O pray 
don't do so ! It's very bad for . him to be teased. I am 
afraid he will kick if you do so, and he'd be ruined if he got 
a habit of kicking. O please let us go !'^ said she with the 
most acute accent of entreaty, — " I want to be home." 

" You keep quiet," said Mr. Saunders coolly ; — " if he 
kicks I'll ^ve him such a lathering as he never had yet ; he 
won't do it but once. I aint a-going to hurt him, but I ain 
a-going to make him rear ; — ^no, I won't, — I'll make him leap 
over a rail, the first bar-place we come to ; that'll be prettier. 

** O you musn't do that," said Ellen ; — " I have not learn- 
ed to leap vet ; I couldn't keep on ; you musn't do that if 
you please.' 

" You just hold fast and hold your tongue. Catch hold 
of his ears, and you'll stick on fast enough ; if you can't you 
may get down, for I am g(Hng to make him take the leap 
whether YOU will or no." 

Ellen /eared still more to get off and leave the Brownie to 
her tormentor's mercy than to stay where she was and take 
her chance. She tried in vain, as well as she could, to soothe 
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her hone ; the -touches of the whip coming now in one place 
and now in another, and some of them pretty sharp, he began 
to grow very frisky indeed ; and she began to be very much 
frightened for fear she should suddenly be jerked off. With 
a good deal of presence of mind, though wrought up to a ter- 
rible pitch of excitement and fear, Ellen gave her best atten- 
tion to keeping her seat as the Brownie sprang and started 
and jumped to one side and the other ; Mr. Saunders holding 
the bridle as loose as possible so as. to give him plenty of 
room. For some little time he amused himself with this game, 
the horse crowing more and more irritated. At length a 
smart stroce of the whip upon his haunches made the 
Brownie spring in a way that brought Ellen's heart into her 
mouth, and almost threw her off. 

" Oh don't !"• cried Ellen, bursting into tears for the first 
time,— <she had with great effort commanded them back until 
now-; — " poor Browme ! — How can you I Oh please let us 
go !— tplease let us go !" 

For one minute she dropped her face in her hands. 

" Be quiet I" said Mr. Saunders. '/ Here's a bar-place— 
now for the leap 1" 

Ellen wiped away her tears, forced back those that were 
coming, and began the most earnest remonstrance and plead- 
ing with Mr. Saunders that she knew how to make. He paid 
her no sort of attention. He led the Brownie to the side of 
the road, let down all the bars but the lower two, let go the 
bridle, and stood a Httle off prepared with his whip to force 
the horse to take the spring. . 

''I tell you I shall fall," said Ellen, reimng him back. 
**How can you be so cruel 1 — I want to go home !" 

''Well you aint a going home yet. Get off, if you are 
afraid." - ' -..■ « . 

But though trembling in every nerve from head to foot^ 
Ellen fancied the Brownie was si^er so long as he had her on 
his back ; :8he would not leave him. She pleaded her best, 
which ibi Saunders heard as if it was amusing, and without 
making aby 'answer kept the horse capering in front of the 
bars, pretending every minute he was going to whip .him up 
to take the leap. His object however was merely to gratify 
the smallest of minds by teasing a child he had a spite 
against ; he had no intention to risk breaking her bones by a 
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&ll'from her hoi^ t 's<> w^^m^" t« 'h^'^nongh of the bar- 
place; 'took the bridlelogiEdn and^Tfralked on. Ellen drew 
breath a little more freely.- - ri* --/ / v ,. 

- "Did you hear how 1 handled • your old gentleman after 
that time ?" said Mr. Saunderis. ■ ^^ 

.Ellen made ho anfiwer. ^ - 

- *' No bne ever affronts me that don't hear news of it after- 
wards; tind so he found to'hise^t. /-paid him off, to my 
heart's ebntent: '^I gave the bid fellowti lesson to behave* in 
future. 'I forgive him now entirely. ^ By the way I've alittle 
accountto settle with you-^idn't^you ask Mr. Penimanthis 
morning if Dr. Gibson was in the house ?** 

*' I don't know who it was," said Ellen. 

** Well, hadn't I told you juist before he -wam't there ?'* -^ 
^ Ellen was silent. ^»' p «> -n* .• y. z t 
' •* What did you do that foi^, eh ? Didn't you believe me ?" 
* 'Stin she did not speak. ! ' 

" I say I" said Mr. Saunders, touching the Brownie as he 
spoke,-^'* did you thmk I told you a lie about it ?— eh ?" 
— **1 ididn't know but he might be there," Ellen forced her- 
self to say. 

'* **Thcn you didn't believe ine ?" said he, always with that 
same smile upon his face ; Ellen knew that.- 
' " Now that wam*t handsome of yon — and I'm agoing to 
punish you for it, somehow or 'nother; l>ut it aint pretty to 
quarrel with ladies, so Brownie and mell settle it together. 
Tou won't mind that I dare say." 

** What are goinfir to do ?" said Ellen, as he once more drew 
her down to the side of the fence. 

" Get off and you'll see," said he, laughing ; — " get off and 
you'll see." • ' 

"What do you want to do ?" repeated Ellen, though scarce 
able to speak the words. < ' 

" I'm just going to tickle Brownie a little, to* teach you to 
believe honest folks when they speak the truth ; get off!" 

*' No I won't," said Ellen, throwing both arms round the 
neck of her pony ; — " poor Browi^e ! — ^you sha'n't do it He 
hasn't done any harm, nor I either ; you are a bad man I" 

"Get off!" repeated Mr. Saunders.* 

** I will not 1" said Ellen, still clmffing fast. 
Yeiy well," ludd he coolly, — ** mea 1 will take you off; 
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it don't make mucb difference. Well go along a little further 
till I find a nice stone for you to dt down upon. If you had 
got off then I wouldn't ha' done much to him, but I'll give it 
to him now ! If he hasn't been used to a whip hell know 
pretty well what it means by the time' I have done with him ; 
and Uien you may go home as fast as you can." 
. It is yerv likely Mr. Saunders would have been as good, or 
as bad, as his word. His behavior to Ellen in the store at New 
York, and the measures taken by the old gentleman who had 
befriended her, had been the cause of his dismissal from the 
employ of Messrs. 'St Glair and Fleury. Two or three other 
attempts to get into business had come to nothing, and he 
had b^n obliged to return to his native town. &rer since, 
Ellen and the old gentleman had lived in his memory as ob- 
jects of the deepest spite ; — the one for mterfering, theoth^ 
for having Jbeen the innocent cause; and he no sooner saw 
her in the post-<^ce than he promised himself revenge, such 
revenge as only the meanest and most cowardly spint could 
have taken pleasure in. His best way of distressing Ellen, 
he found, was through her horse; he had almost satisfied 
himself ; but yery naturally his feeling of spite had grown 
stronger and blunter with indulgence, and he meant to wind 
' up with such a treatment of her pony, real or seeming, as he 
knew would give great pain to Uie pony's mistress. He was 
prevented. 

As they went slowly along, EUen stOl clasping the Brownie's 
neck and resolved to cling to him to the last, Mr. Saunders 
making him caper in a way very uncomfortable to her, one 
was too busy and the other too deafened by fear to notice the 
sound of fast approaching hoofs behind them. It happened 
that John Humphreys had passed the night at Ventnor ; and 
having an errand to do for a friend at Thirlwall had taken that 
road, which led him but a few miles out of his way, and was 
now at full speed on his way home. He had never made the 
Brownie's acquaintance, and did not recognize Ellen as he 
came up ; but in passing them some strange notion crossing 
his mind he wheeled his horse round directly in front of the 
astonished pair. Ellen quitted her pony's neck, and stretch- 
ing out both arms towards him exclaimed, almost shrieked, 
** Oh, John ! John I send him away ! make him let me ^o !'* 

** What are you about^ sir?" said Uie new-comer sternly. 
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f ') ^JVb none of .< your buaness r-''>^aiisw6red f Mn-8aundere,>in 
whomvrage for tbeitiine overcame eowardioe. - ' k . >'. ; 

"Take your hand off the bridle 1"— -with a dight touch- of 
the. riding-whip upon the hand in question. . ' 
:5< Not for jou, brother^" said Mr. Saunders sneeringly ; — ^"111 
walk with any. lady I've a mind to. Look out for -yourself 1" 

"Wie will dispense withyour further attendance/' said John 
fiOoUy* "Do you hear me? — do as I order youT 
^., The. speaker did not put himsdf in a passion, and 'Mr. Baun- 
der^i: accustomed for his own part to make . bluster serre in- 
.atead of prowess, despised- a command so calmly giTen.^— 
:£llen, who knew the voice; and still better could read the 
eye, drew conduuons vcoy different. ^ €he was almost breath- 
less with terror. . Saunders was enraged and mortified at an 
'interference that promised to baffle him ; he was a stout young 
man, and Judged himself the stronger of the two, and took 
, notice, besides that the stranger had nothing in his hand but 
.« slight riding-whip. He answered very insolently and with 
an.oath; and John saw that he was taking the bridle in his 
left hand and shifting his «aplii^ « whip so as to bring . the 
'dub end pf it uppermost The next instant he aimed a fu- 
lious blow at his adversary's horse. The quick eye and hand 
of the the. rider disappointed that witl\ a sudden swerve. In 
another moment^ and Ellen hardly saw how, it was so quick, 
— John had dismounted, taken Mr. Saunders by the collar, 
and hurled him quite over into the gulley at the side of the 
xotfd, where he lay at full length wi£outr stirring.' 

" Ride on Ellen !" said her deliverer. 

She obeyed. He stayed a moment to say to his fallen ad- 
versary a few words of pointed warning as to ever repeating 
his owsaee ; then remounted and spurred forward to join 
Ellen. All her power of keeping up was gone, now that the 
necesuty was over. Her head was once more bowed on her 
pony's neck, her whole frame shaldng with convulsive sobs ; 
she could scarce with great effort keep from crying oat 
aloud. 

*' Ellie !" — said her adopted brother, in a voice that could 
hardly be known for the one that had last spoken. She had 
no words, but as he gently took one <^ herliands, the eonvol- 
Bive squeese it gave him shewed the state of nervous excite- 
ment she wasin. It was very long before his vtmoat-c^rts 
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could soothe her; or she could command herself enough to 
tell him her stor^r. When at last told, it was with many 
tears. 

*' Oh how could he ! how could he !" said poor Ellen ; — 
** how could he do so ! — ^it was very hard !" — 

An involuntaiy touch of the spurs made John's horse 
start 

" But what took you to Thirlwall alone ?" said he ; — ** you 
haye not told me that yet.** 

Ellen went back to Timothy's invasion of the cabbages, 
and gave him the whole history of the morning. 

** 1 thought when I was going for the doctor, at first,^ sdd 
she, — ** and i^en afterwards when I had found him, what a 
good thing it was that Timothy broke down the garden fence 
and got in this morning ; for 'i it had not been for that I 
i^ould not have gone to Mr. Van Brunt's ; — and then again 
after that I thought, if he only had*nt V* 
• " little tilings often draw after them long trains of circum- 
stances,'' said John, — "and that shows the folly of those peo- 
ple who think that Qod does not stoop to concern himself about 
trifles ; — ^life, and much more than life, may hang upon the 
turn of a hand. But Ellen, you must ride no more alone. — 
Promise me that you will not." 

"I will not to Thirlwall certainly," said Ellen,—" but mayn't 
I to Alice's ?^— how can I help it ?'* 

" Well — ^to Alice's — that is a safe part of the country ; — ^but 
I should like to know a little more of your horse before trust- 
ing you even there." 

" Of the Brownie ?" said Ellen ; — ^* O he is as good as he can 
be ; you need not be afnud of him ; he has no trick at all ; 
there never was such a good little horse." 

John smiled. " How do you like mine ?" said he. 

■" Is that your new one f O what a beauty ! — O me, what 
a beauty ! I didn't look at him before. O I like him very 
much! he's handsomer than the Brownie^ — do you like 
lumr 

" Very well ! — ^ttiis is the first trial I have made of him. I 
was at Mr. Marshman's last night, and they detained me this 
morning or 1 should have been here much earlier. lam very 
well satisfied with him, so far." 

'^ And if yoa had no^ been detained !"— said Ellen. 
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..j'fjYes.Ellie— I should not have fretted atjuylsdA^.hreak" 
tet .an4)**v"^ ^ ^^ ^^- Marshman's favorite mare, if I had 
known what good purpose the delay was to serve. I wish I 
could have been here half an hour sooner, though." 

"Ishisname the Black Prince?" said Ellen, returning to 

thehorse. - .^ • ^ ' . '■ . ' 

** Yes, I believe so ; but you shall change it EUie, if you 
can find- one:you like better." ;. ; » 

'*0 I cannot!— I like that very much. How beautiful he 
isl Jfahegopd*": - . . . 

** Inope so," sud John snuling ;—** if he is not I shall be «t 
the pabs to make him so. We are bardly acquamted yet." 

EiUen looked doubtfully at. the black horse and his rider, 
and patting the Brownie's neck, observed with great satisfac- 
tion that hs was very good. . - . 

John had been riding very slowly on EUen's account ; they 
now mended their pace. He saw however that she stiU 
looked, miserably, and exerted himself to turn her thoughts 
from everything disagreeable. Much to her amusement he 
rode round her two or three times,, to view her horse, and 
show .her his own; conunended the Brownie; praised her 
bridle hand; corrected several things about her riding; and 
by degrees engaged her in very ammated conversation. - £Hea 
roused- up ; the color came back to her cheeks; and when 
they reached home and rode round to the glass door she 
looked ahnoist like herself. . 

. She sprang off as usual without waiting for any help. 
John scarce saw that she had done so, when AKce's ery of 
joy brought him to the door, and from that together tiiey 
went in to their father's study. Ellen was left aJone on the 
lawn. Somethbg was the matter ; for she stood with swim- 
ming eyes ' and a trembling lip^ rubbiB|f her stirrup, which 
xealfy needed no polishing, and forgettmg the tired horses, 
which would have had her sympathy at any other time. 
What was the matt^ ? Only — that Mr. John had ffM^rotteD 
the kiss he always gave her on gdng or commg. Ellen waa 
jealous of it as a pledge of sistership, and could not want it ; 
and though she tried aa hard as she could to get her lace in 
order, so that she might ga in and meet them, somehow it 
seemed to take a great while. She was still busy with her 
stirrap, when she. suddenly felt two hands on her shoulders. 
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and looMng up received the very kiss the want of which she 
had been lamenting. But John saw the tears in her eyes, 
and asked her, she thought with somewhat of a comical look, 
what the matter was ? Ellen was ashamed to tell, but he 
had her there by the shoulders, and besides, whatever that 
eye demanded she never knew how to keep back ; so with 
some difficulty she told him; t <t f^ p "-^ 

" Tou are a foolish child, Enie,** said lie gently, and kissing 
her again. '' Run in out of the sun while I see to the horses. 

Ellen ran in, and told her long story to Alice ; and thenfeel- 
ing very weary and weak she sat on. &e sofa and lay resong in 
her arms in a state of the most entire and imruffled happiness. 
Alice however after a while transferred her to bed, thmking 
with good reason that a long sleep would be the best thing 
for her. 

. . • . " • ■ ' J. ' ' 

^'.' ■ ■ • ■• - ■ -.''•••■, ,,-..■ ■ "I ' 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

• • • . \ - . • . ' ■ • ■ 

. < - . ■ 

; Now b t&e pleannt time, ' ' 

^ ' The eool, the illeBt, nvewlMretfleBoe yields *'' 

To tiM eiglit-waflillef'bM ; tbtt Mw «wake» 

TeaeitweeleitlMrloTo-iaboted MBc ; BOW nlgai 

FUl orbed UMaNmi,«e4 with aonpleMagUfbt . 

BhadowytMlijofftliofiueof tfaiafi. . 

IfiLTdir. 

Whbn Ellen came out of AHce's room aealn it was late in 
the afternoon. The smi was so low that the shadow of the 
house had crossed the narrow lawn and mounted up near to 
the top of the trees ; hut on them he was still shining brightly, 
and on the broad landscape beyond, which lay open to yiew 
through the gap io the trees. The glass door was open ; the 
sweet summer ur and the sound of birds and in§ects ^d flut- 
tering leaves floated into the room, making the stillnSBs musi- 
cal. On the threshold pussy sat crouched, with his forefeet 
doubled under his breast, watchinc^ with intense grravity the 
operations of Margery, who was setting the table on the lawn 
just before his eyes." Alice was paring peaches. 

''O we are going to have tea out of doors, aren't we?'* 
said Ellen. *' Vm very glad. What a lovely evening, isn't 
it? Just look at pussy, will you, Alice? don't you believe 
he knows what Margery is doin^ ? — ^Why didn't you call me 
to go along with you after peaches ?" 

*' I thought you were dome the very best thing you possi- 
bly could, Ellie, my dear. How do you do ?" 

"Onicelrnowl Where's Mr. John? I hope he won't 
ask for my last drawing to-night, — ^I want to fix the top of 
that tree before he sees it." 

''J^ the top of your tree, you little Yankee?" saidAlioe; 
— ^^ what do you think John wouldsay to that ? — unfiz ityoa 
mean ; it is too stiff ahready, isn't M 
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• «« Well what shall I say V said Ellea langlun^. «'I am 
8ony that is Yankee, for I suppose one must spetSc English. 
— ^I want to do something to my tree, then. — ^Where is he. 
Alice?" ^ . I' . • ^ ^ 

'^ He is gone down to Mr. Yan Brunt's, to see how he is» 
and to speak to Miss Fortune about you .on his way back." 
: '' O how kind of him t-^he*s tfer^ good ;. that is just what 
I want to know ; but I am sorry, after his long ride" — 
: '' He don't mmd that, EUie. He'll be home presently." : 

''How nice those peaches look; — ^they are as good as 
strawberries, don't you think so? — better, — 1 don t 'know 
which is best; — ^but Mr. Jpbn .likes these hest, don't he? 
Now you've done ! — shall I set them on the table ? — and 
here's a pitcher of splendid cream,. Alice !" 

. "You had better not tell John qo, or he will make you de- 
fine qflendid" . . 

: John came back in good time, and brought word that Mr. 
Yan Brunt was doing very well, so far as could be known ; 
4dso,r.tbat Miss Fortune consented to. Elleh's remaining where 
she was.. He wisely did not say, however, that her consent 
had been slow, to gain till he had hinted at his readiness tp 
.provide a. substitute for Ellen's services ; on which .Miss Foif 
tune ^d instantly declared she did not want her and $}ie 
nught itaj.as long as she pleased. This was all thatfWas 
needed to complete Ellen's felicity. 

''Wasn't your poor horse too tired to go out agaip this 
afternoon, Mr. John ?" / 

*' I did not ride him, EUie ; I took yours." 

"The Brownie!— did you? — ^I'm very glad! How did 
you like him ? But perhaps ^ -was tired a little, and you 
couldn't tell so well to-day." . 

" He was not tired with any woik yo« had given him» 
Ellie ; — perhaps he may be a littie now." 

"Why?" said Ellen, somewhat alarmed. 

"I have been trying him; and instead of going quietly 
along the road we have been taking some of the fences in our 
way. As I intend practiang you at the bar, I wished to 
make sure in the first place that he knew his lesson." 

"Well how did he do?" 

"Perfectly well — ^I believe he is a good little fellow. I 
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^Mnted tor.satisfy^ysell ff^he was:fit to be trusted ^tb'yoa; 
find J rather tbinkMr. Marshmfm has taken care of thiai.'^^ '"^ 
^'i Jnie whole wall of trees ^ta^ h^ shadow when the little fampj 
sat down to tabl^; but there was stiU the sun-lit picture Be- 
hind; and there was another kind of sunshine in ererj face 
at the table. ' Qidetlj happj the whole four, or at least the 
^liole three, were ;' first, in^ being together,^^after that, in all 
things beside..;-' Never was it^ SOT -rareshing; or bread- and 
butter 'so sw^V'of the song of birds so defightsome; When 
4he birds ^ere gone -to ^heir nests) the cricket and grasshop- 
toer ind tree-^ad and katj^d,- and nameless other songsters^ 
Kept tip a concert,-*— nature's own, — ^in delicious harmony with 
Woods and flowers- aad summer breezes and evening lights 
Ellen's cup of enjoym^it was running over. From one b^u- 
tlj^ thing to -another her eye wandered, — from one joy to 
another her thoughts went, — till her full heart fixed on the 
Ood who had made and given them all, and that Redeemer 
Vhose bipod had been their purchase-money. From the dear 
friends be^de her, the best-loved she had in the world, she 
thought of the one dearer yet from whom death had separat- 
ed her ; — ^yet livinjg still, — and to whom death would restore 
her, thanks- to Him who had burst the bonds of death and 
broken the gates of the grave, and made a way. for his ran- 
somed to pass over. And the thought of Him was %e joy- 
fullest of aU! • 

You look happy, Ellie," said her adopted brother. ' 
So I atn," said Ellen, smiling a very bright smile, 
*' What are you thinking about ?'" — 
But John saw it would not do to press his question. 
■ ^' You remmd me," said he, '' of some old fury story that 
my childish ears received, in which the fountains of the sweet 
isid bitter waters of life were said to stand very n^ each 
other, and to mingle their streams but a little way from their 
source. Your tears and smiles seem to be brothen and sis- 
ters ; — ^whenever we see one we may be sure the other is not 
far off.** 

^ " Mv dear Jack !" said Alice laughing,—'* what an unhappy 
simile 1 Are brothers and sisters always found like that ?^ 

*' I wish they were," sud John siffhing and smiling ; — *« bat 
my last words had nothing to do with my simile as you call it " 
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iiiWhen* tea'iTfts'overi and Marray had intbdrawn' th^ 
things and taken away the table^ thqr still lingered la -theif 
places. ^ It was far too pleasant to go in. Mr. Humphreys 
moved his chair to the ode of the house, and throwing M 
handkerchief over* his head to defend hmi from -the ihbs- 
qnitoes,' : a -few of which ^ere buszing - about^ he dther 
listened, meditated, or slept ; — ^most prorably one of the two 
latter ;/for the conyereatioa was not yeiy loud nor very lirely ; 
it was happmess enough merely to breathe so near each other. 
The sun left the distant fields and hills; soft twilight stole 
through the woods, down tiie gap, and oyer the phiin ; the 
grass lost its green; the wall of trees grew dark and dusky; 
and very faint and dim showed the picture thai' was 'so briffh# 
a little w^e ago: 'As they sat quite silent, listening to what 
nature had to say to them, or letting fancy and memory take 
their way, the -silence was broken — hardly broken — ^by the 
distinct far-off cry of a ifhip-poor-wiH. Alice grasped her 
brother's arm, and they remained motionless,* while it came 
nearer, nearer, — ^then quite near,^ — with its cleiar, wild, shrill, 
melancholy note sounding close by them agwn and again,— 
strangely, pluntiyely, — ^then leaving the lawn,' it was hdard 
further and further off, till the last faint ** whip^poor-wiiK" in 
the far distance, ended its pretty interlude. ^It was almost 
too dark' to read faces, but the eyes of the brother and rister 
had sought each other and remained fixed tin the tkd was 
out of hearing ; then AHce's hand was removed to his, and 
her head found its old place on her brother's shoulder. 

^' Sometimes John," said Alice, '' I am afraid I have one 
tie too strong to this world. I cannot bear — as I 'onght:--to 
have you away from me." 

Her brother's lips were instantly pressed to her f<^head. 

" I J^Uky say to you Alice, as Col. Gardiner said to his wife, 
'we have an eternity to spend together I' " 

** I wonder," said Alice after a pause, — " how those can 
bear to love or be loved, whose affection can ^ee nothing but 
a blank beyond the grave." 

' "FeW people, I wlieve," said her brother, ** would come 
exactly. under that description; most flatter themselves with 
a vague hope of reunion after death." 

^' But that is a miserable hope — ^veiy different from ours." 
~ «< Very different mdeed!— «id miserable; for it can only 
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deoehre ;. -but. ours. :is sure<^«;<^;irheiii; that sleep in>Jesa8 irill 
God5b)jng'':with;him.Vrofr:j .M'^'ui ^ii^ Yic».-,> ,-'. -. ..'«?.• 
,/f Precious !".. said c Alice.* i/*How; exactly fitted to every 
yrsni and mood of -the. mind are the sweet Bible .words.'>' 
..<' Well!*!, said ^r. vHumphreys, rousing himself, — "I am 
going in! These mosquitoes. have ^half. eaten me. up. > Are 
you going to sit there all night V- - > > 

** We are thinkyig of it, papa»'' said Alice cheerfully. 

'He went in, and was heard calling Marge^ for a light. ^ 

:% • They had better ;lights on the lawn. .The stars l^egan to 

peep out through the soft blue, and as the blue grew deepec 

ihey came out more and brighter, till all heaven was hung 

wiw lamps. But that was not all. .In the eastern horizon, 

just, .above the low hilla tjiat.boniered/the fyr side of the 

plain, A white light, spreading and growing, and brightening, 

promised the moon,, and .promised -that she would rise^ery 

splendid.; and even before she -came rbegan to throw a faint 

lustre over the ; landscape. All eyes were fastened, .-and 

exclamations burst,, as the first JtUver edge showed itself, and 

the moon rapidly rising looked on them, with her whole broad 

bright face ; lighting up not only, their faces and figures but 

the wide country view that was spread out below, and touchy 

inff most beautifully the trees in the edge of the gap, and 

family the lawn ; whfle the wall of wood .stood in deeper and 

blacker shadow .than ever. . . 

, . *' Isn't that beautiful V* said Ellen. 

" Come round here, Ellie," said John ; — ** Alice may have 

Jou all the rest of the year, but when I- am at home you 
elong to me. What was your little head busied upon a while 
ago?^ 

.« When ?" aaid EUen, " . 

" When I asked you "— ^ ^^ 

''01 know, — ^I remember. I was thinking ".-. ' '' 

"Welir— 
. ** I was thinking — do you want me to tell you V* 

** Unless you would rather not" 

'' I was uinldng about Jesus Christ,"^ said EUen in a low 
tone. 

** What about hun, dear EUie ?" siud her brother, drawing 
her closer to his side. 
' "Difierent things^— rl was thinking of what he said about 
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litile^ children, — and about what he said, joti know,-^^ In^y 
Father's house are many mansions ;' — and I was thinkii% Jbhat 
mamma was there ; * and I thought^— that we all "-— - - * '• 
1 Ellen could get no further. ' s' * 

" ' He that belieyeth in him shall nottbe ashamed/ ^* -said 
John softlj.: ** * This is' the promise that he hath promised 
usy^ven eternal life ; and who shalF separate us from the love 
of Christ? Not death, nor things present, nor things to 
come. But he that hatii this hope in him, purifieth hmiself 
even as he is pure ;' — ^let us remember that. too." 

" Mr. John," said Ellen presently; — *' donH you like some 
of the chapters in the Revelation very niuch ?" . * " 

"Yes-^very much. Why ?-^o you ?" - : 
' ** Yes. ' I remember reading parts of them to mamma, and 
that is one reason, I~ suppose ; but I like them very much*. 
There is a great deal I can't understand, though." 

'' There IS nothing finer in the -Bible than parts of that 
book," said Alice. 

" Mr. John," sud Ellen, — " what is meant- by the * white 
stone?-" ♦ 

" • And in the stone a new name written ?' " — . • 

" Yes— that I mean." ' 

<*Mr. Baxter says it is the sense of God's love- in the 
heart ; and indeed that is it ' which no man knoweth saving 
him that receiveth it.' This, I take it, -Ellen,- was Christian's 
certificate, which he used to comfort himself with reading in, 
you remember?" 

" Can a child have it?" swd Ellen- thoughtfully. ^ 

''Certainly — many children have had it — ^youmay have it. 
Only seek it faithfully. * Thou meetest him that rejoiceth and 
woiketh righteousness, those that remember thee in . thy 
ways.' — And Christ said, ' he that loveth me shall be loved of 
my Father, and I will love him, and I will manifest myself to 
him !' There is no failure in these promises^ Ellie ; he that 
made them is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.'* 

For a little while each was busy with his own meditations. 
The moon meanwhile, rising higher and higher, poured a 
flood of light through the gap in the woods before them,' and 
stealing among the trees here and there lit up a spot of ground 
under their deep shadow. The distant picture lay in mazy 
brightness. AU was still, but the ceaseless chirrup of insects 
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* tfiidrgentle*flappuig of leaye^Hlie j^uiAmePiiur-.jiistHtoacfaed 
lS)^ii^i3bie«k$:'with the fligbfest breath Dff.a.ldss, usweet from 
distant haj.-fi^lds, and : nearer; pines and bemloicksy jud other 
of nature'3 numberless perfumerbozes.} soTheba^^barrestbad 
b0en'teitiarkabl7 b^this'^'Cair^Th-^ r[ rf'-D-'^i'^fJ a-rJr j^h - • 
:>. '•liis is higher enjo7ment^'^ r8aid:Jobn,^-^'tbaabalf those 
who jinake their bomesiil rich boutes* and^ fniglity 'palaces 
baTef.fUiy notion of.**- r ■^wnh:-' —:»*! ,rh^^rb 3oZ f^-'T • "^ 
^^^Btlt,;^aDnot1:jicb people look. at fibelmiK^ said Ellen. > 

** Yes, but the taste :f or 'pm^e pleasurei^ ifricommonly g^one 
wben^p^eoplemake a tradeof pkasnre/' \y.'^ 'V:n I i?' ' 

**Mr. John"^— Men began. iv^H ^',;. fi ': 

'* I will forewarn you/' said be, — -** that Mr. John has made 
Up bis mind be will do nothing Imore vfor you. 1 So if you 
ImTeanythmg to ask, :it; must lie BtiU^-'-unless you will b^in 
3iniin. ''.'?■•■"' ■' ? .^''' ■-'"v-'t^* ''r.t""^ j ^ "♦."> '••-*- '" •* 
: Ellen drew back. ' He looked grayed but' she saw AHce 
smiling. 

o, ' " But what shall I do ?.' - said she, a little perplexed and half 
laughing. ** What do you mean Mr. John ? What does be 
mean Alice?" . .:-- r^- r . "r .»-^> •'' 

« You could speak without a 'Mr.'t to me this mommg 
when you were in trouble.?' ,..♦.. 

. M Oh I" said Ellen laughing,—'! I forsot myself then." 
J *' HaFC the goodness to forget yourself . permanently for the 
future.""^: •:• 1 ' i ••.'•• •■ s 

'* Was that man hurt this morning, John V* said bis sister. 

'•Whatmant" . n :- 

^ '* That man you delivered Ellen from." . 

V ^ Hurt ?~no— nothmg material ; I did not wish to hurt him. 
He richly desierred punishment, but itwas not for me to 
give it.".. 

^ He was in no buny to getup/'isud EOen. 

'*IdoQot think be ventured upon that till we were well 
out of' the way. He lifted bis bead and looked after us aa 
we rode offl" 

'' But I wanted to ask something," said-Ellen, — *< O ! what 
k the reason the moon looks so much larger wiien she first 
gets up Iban -she does afterwards?" 

^' \niom are you asking ?" 
»■ •'You. 
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. . .^ And yrho is yoa ? Here are two people in the moonligbt.!' 
.. .'^Mr. John Humpheys^ — ^Afice's brother, and that ^Qbfunas 
calls ' the young master/ " said Ellen laughing. ' . *■ .'' ^ 

** You are more shy of talung a leap than your Httle horse 

is,^ said John smiling, — ''.but I shall bring, you up to it yet. 

What is the cause of the sudden enlargement of. my thumb ?'* 

} He > had drawn a small minifying glass from his poclcct 

and held it between his bana and Ellen, . 

^ Why it is iM>t enlarged," said Ellen, — " it is only magm- 
fied." 

" What do you mean by that ?" 

**. Why, the glass makes it. look larger.''. 

•'Do you know how, or why?" 

"No." . 

He put up the glass agun. 
* . •*, But what do you mean by that ?" sud Elleh ; — " there is 
no magiufymg- glass between us and the moon to make her 
look larger." 

" You are sure of that ?" 
. '* Why yes I" smd EDen ;—** I am perfectly sure ; there is 
nothmg in the world. There she is, right up there, looking 
straight doi^ upcm us, and there is nothing between." 

" What is it that keeps up that pleasant fluttering of leaves 
in the wood?" .. 

*' Why, the wind." 

*' And what is tlie wind ?" 

" It is air— air moving, I suppose." 

''Exactly. Then lihere w something between us and the 
moon." 

^ The air 1 But, Mr. John, one can see quite clearly 
through the air ; it doesn't , make things look larger or 
■ smaller." 

" How far do you suppose the air reaches ir<»n us towards 
the moon ?" 

"Why, all the way, don't it?" . 

" No — only about forty mOes. If it reached all the way 
there would indeed be no magnifying glass in the case." 
. " But how is it ?" said Ellen. " I don't understand.^' 

" I cannot tell you to-night, EUie. There is a long lad* 

^^ ^ der of knowledge to go up before we can get to the moon, 

't .^^ but we will begm to mount to-morrow, if nothing happens^ 
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Ance,"ydTi'liave*'tbat little" book of ' Conversalaoiirf^on' Natu- 
ral' Ailosopliy^ Which you and I uised to delight' ourselves 
with in old time ?" ... .: ;. 

' ^< Safe and sound in the hook-case," said Alice. •** I have 
thought of giving .ft to Ellen before, but she has been busy 
enough with what she had already." 

" I have done Bollin now, though,** said Ellen ;-^**that is 
lucky. 1 am ready for the moon. ' •• ' 

This new study was begun the next day; and Ellen took 
great delight in it. She would have run on too fast in her 
eagerness but for the steadyhand of her teacher ; he obliged 
her to be very thorough. This was only one of her items of 
business. The weeks of John's stay were as usual n6t merely 
weeks of constant and varied delight, but of constant and swift 
improvement too, * ^ 

A good deal of time was ^ven to the ridmg-lessons. John 
busied lumself one morning m preparing a bar for her on the 
lawn ; so placed that it might fall if the horse's heels touched 
it. Here Ellen learned to take first standing, and then run- 
mug,' leaps. ' €he was afrud at first, but hamt wore that off; 
and the bar was raised -higher and higher, till Maigery' de- 
clared she "couldn't stand and look at her'']goin^ over it." 
Then John made her ride without the stirrup, and with her 
hands behmd her, while he, holding the horse by a' long hal- 
ter, made him go round m a cu-cle, slowly at first, and after- 
wards trotting and cantering, till Ellen felt almost as secure 
on his back as in a cluur. It took a good many lessons how- 
ever to bring her to this, and she trembled very much at the 
beginning. Her teacher was careful and eentle, but deter- 
mined ; and whatever he said she did, tremole or no tremble ; 
and in general loved her riding lessons dearly. 

Drawing too went on finely. He began to let her draw 
things from nature ; and many a pleasant morUing the three 
went out together with pencils and books and work, and spent 
hours in the open air. They would ficxL a pretty point of 
view, or a nice shady place where the breeze came, and where 
there was some good old rock with a tree beside it, or a 
piece of fence, or the houise or bam in the distance, for Ellen 
to sketch ; and while she drew and Alice worked, John read 
aloud £0 them. ' Sometimes he took a pencil too! and Alice 
read ; and often, often, pencils, books and woric were all laid 
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down 7 and talky^-^liyeKj, serioiisy earnest^ ahrays delightfiil, 
— took the place of them. When Ellen could not understand 
the words, at least she could read the faces ; and that was a 
stnd^ she was never weary of. At home there were other 
studies and much reading ; many tea drinkings on the .lawn, 
and even breakfastings, whicn she thought upleasanter 
•stilL '•■';■ •- :-'• •' -r.' . .--: ' . ••. 

As soon as it was decided that Mr.- Van Brunt^s leg was 
domg well, and in- a fair way to be sound again, Ellen went to 
see him ; and after that rarely let two days pass without goine 
again. John and Alice used to ride with her so far, and 
taking a turn beyond while she made her visit, call for her on 
their way back. She had a strong motive for going m the 
pleasure her presence always' gave, both to Mr. Van Brunt 
and his mother. Sam Larkens had been to Thirlwall and 
seen Mrs. Forbes, and from him they had heard the story of 
her ridin&f up and. down the town in search of the doctor; 
jddther of them could forget it. Mrs. Van Brunt poured out 
her affection in all sorts, of -expressions whenever she had 
Ellen's ear ; her son was not a man of many words ; but Ellen 
knew his face and manner well enough without them, and read 
there whenever she went into his jx>om what gave her great 
pleasure. 

"How do you do, Mr. Van Brunt?" she said on one of 
these occasions. . • . 

. ** O I'm getting along, I s'pose," said he ; — "getting along 
as well as a man can that's lying on his back from morning 
to night ; — prostrated, as 'Squire Dennison said his com was 
t'other day. > .. ..- 

" It is very tiresome, isn't it ?" said Ellen. 

" It's the tiresomest work that ever was, for a man that has 
two arms to be adoing nothing, day after day. And what 
bothers me is the wheat in that ten-acre lot, that (mffhl to be 
prostrated too, and |unt, nor aint like to be, as I know, unless 
the rain comes and does it. Sam and Johnny *11 make no 
head^way at all with it-^I can tell as well as if I see 'em." 

" But Sam is good, isn't he ?" said Ellen. 

, ** Sam's as good a boy as ever was ; but then Johnny Low 

is mischievous, you see, and he gets Sam out of his tracks 

once in a* while. . I never see a finer growth of wheat I had 

a sight rather cut and harvest the hi3l of it than to lie hers 
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and.ftlubk- of itgettmg^^spoiled/'hrin «'mb6t <mt-Q*rConoeii'6 
trap^obra, jBUen/^s «-%;'! i ^'^i -V .4. « *» iui/-*-i.*:i.i t. i* ^ -^ — 
4> £Uea could not help- smiling. J.L: '■..-. ^-v.. ; i\ .-.it . ci, 

- f What can I do for "you, Mr. Van Brunt ?" ; iv -♦ '] r^ 

, « There aint nothing/' said he ; — •« I wish there was. How 
are you coming along at home 1" 

" I don't know," said Ellen ;—^* I am not there lust now, 
you know ; I am staying np with Miss Alice again. - 

'^ O. ay I. while her . brother's athome. He'sa^lendidmao, 
that young. Mr. Humphreys, aint he ?" ^ : ^ . - >.- r • . 
. ff Q Jknew that a great while ago," said, Ellen, the bright 
color of pleasure OTcrspreading her face. ; ... 

** Well, I didn't, you see, tjlu ihe other day, when he came 
here, Tcry kindly, to see how I was getting on. I wish scHue- 
thinfi^ would l>ring lum agun. * I nerer heerd a man talk I 
liked to hear. SQ much. • v.-. 

, -' EUoi secretly absolved something should brinsr him ; and 
went on with a purpose she had had for some time m her mind. 
' ** Wouldn't it be pleasant, while you are lying there and can 
do nothing, — woul<ui't you like to have me read something to 
you, Mr. van Brunt ? /should like to, very much." - 
. ''It's just like you," ^d he -mtcrfullv,--^'' to think of 
that ; but I wouldn't have you be bothered with it!' . 
' '' It wouldn't indeed. I should Gko it veiy much." 

'' Well, if you've a mind," said he ; — '* I can't say bat it 
would be a kmd o' comfort to keep that'min out o'my head 
a while. &ems to me I have cut and housed it all three 
times over already. Bead just whatever you have a mmd 
to. If you was to go over a last year's almanac, it would be 
as good as a fiddle tome." 

- <a'll do better for you than that, Mr. Yan Brunt," said 
Ellen, laxi^hinff in high glee at havmg gained her pomt'-<- 
She had secreUy brought her Pilgrim's Progress wiUi ner, and 
now with marveloas satisfaction drew i( forth. 

'' I ha'n't been as much of a reader as I had ought to," 
said Mr. Yan Brunt, as she opened the book and turned to 
the first page ; — " but however, I undentand my business 
prettv well ; and a man can't be everything to once. ' Now 
Wsnear what you've got there." 

With a throbbu^ beart, Ellen began ; and read, notes and 
ally till the sound of tramping hoollB and Alice's voice made 
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her^ break ofL It encouraged and delighted her to 'see. that 
Mr. Van Brunt's attention was perfectly fixed. He lay still, 
without moving his eyes from her face, till she stopped ; then 
thanking her he declared that was a ", first-rate book," and ho 
*' should like mainly to hear the hull on it." 

From that time Ellen was' diligent in lier attendance on 
hiin/ lliat she might have more time for reading' than the 
old plan gave her, she set off by herself alone some time 
before the others, of course riding home with them. It cost 
her a little sometimes, to forego so much of th€»r company ; 
l)ut she neVer kiw the look of grateful pleasure with which 
she was welcomed without ceasm^ to regret her self-denial. 
How Ellen blessed' those notes as she went on with her read- 
ing ! They said, exactly what she wanted Mr. Van Brunt to 
hear, and in the best way, and were too short and simple to 
interrupt the interest of the story. After a while she ventured 
to a^k if she might read him a chapter in the Bible!, He agreed 
veiy readily ; ownm^ *' he hadn't ought to be so keg without 
reading one as he had been."' Ellen then made it a rule 
to herself, without asking any more questions, to end eyery 
readmg with a chapter in the Bibles and she cai^fuUy sought 
out those that might be most likely to take hold of his 'judg- 
ment or feelings. They took hold of her own yeij deeply, 
by the means; what was strong, or tender, before, now 
seemed to her too mighty to be withstood ; and Ellen read 
not only with her lips but with her whole heart the precious 
words, lon^ng that they might come with thdr just effect 
upon Mr. Van Brunt's mind. 

Onoe as she finished reading the tenth chapter of John, a 
favorite chapter, which between her own feeling of it'and her 
strong wish for him had moved her even to tears, she cast a 
glance at his face to see how he took it. His 'head was a 
Utile turned to one side, and his eyes closed ; she thought 
he was asleep. Ellen was very much disappointed. She 
sank her heaid upon her boolc and prayed that a time might 
come when he would know the worth of those words. The 
touch of his hand startled her. 

« What is the matter ?" said he. " Are you tired ?" 

'<No," said Ellen looking hastily up ;— ^'O no ! Tm not 
tired." 
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. , " But what ails.Tow.?!' «iud the astomshed Mr. Van Brunt ; 
"whsif h&ve ,you ",been a T crying ^forl^hats the /xniat- 
ter'" .• ■ " ~ 

'' Oh never mind/' said Ellen, brushing her hand over her 
eyes, — " it's no matter." - . . • . 

" Yes, but I. want to know," said Mr. Van Brunt; — 
''you shan't have, anything ..io. yex _yoa that I can'* hdp ; 
what is it I ' ' • . • 

, .", It is nothing, Mr, Tan JBnmt,",. said ^Ellen, burating into 
tears agwn,— " only. .1 .thoi^ht you ' were asleep — ^Ir—I 
thought, you didn't care enough about. £he Bible to keep 
awake— I want so much that you should be a Christian ! 

He half groaned and turned his head away. . . 

'' What makes you wish that so. much?" aud he a£uic a 
minute .or two. . . ... ' ■^'- ; ., . 

^ « Because I . want you to be hiappy," siud Ellen,— '' and I 
know you can't without." / j. ' r... . 

" Well, I am pretty tolerable happy," said he ;— :*• as happy 
as most fol^ 1 giiess." . - . 

"But I want you to he happy when you die, toa,'* said 
EUeh ;— " I , want to meet you in .heav(en. . 

. ** I hope I will go. there, surely," said he gravely^— ^" wjien 
the time comes." 

Ellen was uneasily silent, not knowing what to say. 

'M aint as good as . I ought to be, said he presently^ 
with a half si^ ; — '^I unt good enough to go to heaven-— I 
wish I was. You are, I do believe.' 

"II O no, Mr. Van Brunt, do not say that ;— rl am not 
good at all — ^I am full of wrong things." • ' 

** Well I wish I was full of wrong things too, in the same 
way," said he. . 

" But I am," Bald Ellen, — " whether you will believe it or 
not Nobody is good, Mr. Van Brunt. But. Jesus Christ 
has died for us, — and if we ask him he will foigive us, and 
wash away our sins,. and teach us. to love him, and make us 
good, and take us to be with him in heaven. O I wish yon 
would ask him I" she repeated with an earnestness that went 
to his heart " I don't believe 'any one can be very happy 
that doesn!t love him." 
. " Li that what makes you happy ?" said he. 
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..: << I have a great many, things to make me happy/' said 
Ellen sobdriy, — ^but that is the greatest of all. . It always 
makes me happy to think of him, and it makes everythmg 
else a i;housand times^leasanter. I wish you knew how it 
18, Mr. Yan Bronji." 

He was «lent for a little, and disturbed EUlen thought. 
. «' Weill" said he at lei^,— " 'taint the folks that thinks 
themselves the best thatf u ibfi best always; — if you aint 
good I. should like to know what, goodness is. TTtere^g 
somebody that thinks you be," said he a minute or twa af- 
terwards, as the horses were . heard cominc^ to the gate. 

*'^Q, she knows me better than that,' ^ said Ellen. 

*' It isu'tany the .that I mean," said Mr* Van Brunt — 
^There's aomebody else out there, aint there ?" 

"Who?" said Hlen,— "Mr. John?— O no mdeed he 

don't. It was only this morning he was telling me of . tome- 

thing! did that was wrong. — Her eyes watered as she spoke. 

: V He, must have mighty sharp eyes, then," sud Mr. Van 

Brunt,-*^" for it beats aU my powers of seeiqg things." 

** And so he has," said Ell^, putting on her bonnet, — '* he 
always knows what I am thinking of just as well as if I told 
him. Goodbye!" 

" Good bye," said he ; — " I ha'n't forgotten what you've 
been sa^g, and I don't mean to." 

How full of sweet pleasure was the ride home ! . 

The ** something wrong," of which Ellen had spoken, was 
this. The day before, it happened that -Mr. John had broken 
her off from a very engaging book to take her drawin?-lesson ; 
and 9j9 he stooped down to give a touch or two to Vie piece 
she, was to copy, he said, "I don't want you to read any 
more of that Ellie ; it is not a gpod book for you." Ellen did 
not for a moment question that he was right, nor wish to dis- 
obey ; but she had become very much interested, and was a 
gooa deal annoyed at having such a sudden stop put to her 
pleasure. She said nothing, and went on with her work. In 
a little while Alice asked her to hold a skein of cotton for her 
while she wound it. Ellen was annoyed again at the inter- 
ruption ;■ the harpstrings were jarring yet, and gave fresh 
discord at every touch. She had, however, no mmd to let 
her vexatidn be seen ; she went immediately fuid held the 
cotton, and as soon as it was done sat down again to her 
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&a*TOig;<pBefore ten mimites had piassed Marcery <5ame' to 
fietnhe-itable'fbr dinner r EDen's *>paper^ and "desk tnust 
move."---* ■• '••• '■ ■' - •■■• ^ 

it **'Why it is not dinner-time yet thisTweat wliile, Margeiy," 
said she ; — " it isn't much after twelve. ' ; , . 




leave the ldtchen;-^if youll let mb have the table now." '^ -4 
'^Ellen said no more; «nd. moved- her !thing8 to'a stand before 
the window; where she went on with her copying tiU dinner 
was ready. Whatever the reason was, however, her pen<^ 
did^-not^work smoothly ;• her ^ye did not' see true ;. and she 
lacked her usual steady -patieii^e/'- The next momm^, after 
an hour and ^more's work and mUch painstaking, the drawing 
was finished. ;• Ellen had quite forgotten her yesterday 's trou- 
ble.- -But when- John came to review her drawing, he found 
several faults with it; pointed out two or ^ree places' in 
which It had suffered from haste and want of care ; and asked 
her how it had happened. Ellen knew it happened yesterday. 
She was vexed «gain, though she did her best not to show it*; 
she stood quietly and heard what he had to say. He then 
Cold her to get ready for her riding lesson.- 

'' Mayn't I just make this right first?" said EHen;— ''it 
won't take me long," ' - ' 

' ** No,*' said he, — " you have been attmg long enough ; I 
must break you off. The Brownie wiU be here in ten 
minutes." 

Ellen was impatiently eager to mend the bad places in her 
drawing, and^mpatienUy displeased at being obliged to ride 
first' * Slow-ly and reluctantly she went to get ready; John 
was already gone ; she Would not have moved so leisurely If 
he had been anywhere within -seeing distance. As it was, 
she found it convenient to quicken her movements ; and was 
at the door ready as soon as he and the Brownie. She was 
soon thoroughly engaged in the management of herself and 
her horse ; a little smart riding shook all the ill-humor out of 
her, and she was entirely hekiself again.* At the end of fifteen 
or twenty minutes they drew up under the shade of a tree to 
let the Brownie rest a litUe. It was a warm day and John 
had taken off his hat and stood resting too, with his arm 
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leaning on the neck of the horse. Presentlj he looked round 
to Ellen, and asked her, with a smile, if she felt light 
again? 

*' Why ?" s^d Ellen, the crimson of her cheeks moulting 
to her forehead. But her eye sunk immediately at the an- 
swering glance of his. He uien in very few words set the 
matter before her, with such a happy mixture of .pomtedness 
and kindness, that while the reproof, coming from him, went 
to the quick, Ellen yet joined with it no thought of harshness 
or severity. She was completely subdued however ; the rest* 
of the riding-lesson had to be given up ; and for an hour 
Ellen's tears could not be stayed. But it was, and John had 
meant it should be, a strong check i^ven to her besetting sin*. 
It had a long and lasting electa 
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CHAPTER XL. 

•• . . . . ■ ' ..'••;■.■■ 

ftrdrf BttilaOmetnM, wUrtbeamatoht • 

Smi. AAmjdof; Iflie-y. ay. it wni; ifbe «y, no, it wUl ; if b« ihaka Mi taB 
and iay aothlng, It will.— Two G«irrLBM«« or Vb»oma. 

' In due tune Mr. Van Brunt was on his legs again, mucli 
to everybody's joy, and much to the advantage of fields, 
fences, and grain. Sam and Johnny found they must " spring 
to," as their leader said ; and Miss Fortune declared she was 
thankful she could draw a long breath again, fordo what she 
would she couldn't be everywhere. Before this John and the 
Black Prince had departed, and Alice and Ellen were left alone 

again. 

** How long will it be, dear Alice," said Ellen, as they stood 
Borrowfully looking down the road by which he had gone,— 
'' before he will be through that — ^before he will be able to 
leave Doncaster?" 

" Next summer." 

*« And what will he do then V 

" Then he will be ordained.' 

*' Ordained ? — what is that ?' 

*' He will be solemnly set apart for the work of the min- 
istry, and appointed to it by a number of clergymen." 

** And then will he come and stay at home, Alice ?" 

"I don't know what then, dear Ellen," said Alice, sigh- 
ing ; « he may for a little ; but papa wishes very much that 

before he b settled anywhere he should visit England and 
Scotland and see our friends there. Though I hardly think 
John will do it unless he sees some further reason for going. 
If he do not, he will probably soon be called somewhere — 
Mr. Marshman wants him to come to Randolph. I don't 
know how it will be." 

** Well !" said Ellen, with a kind of acquiescinc; sigh, — '' at 
any rate now we must wut until next Christmas. ' 
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The whiter passed with Uttle to mark it except the usual 
visits to Ventnor; which, however, by common consent Alice 
and Ellen had agreed should not be when John was at home. 
At all other times they were much prized and enjoyed. Every 
two or three months Mr. Manshman was sure to come for 
them, or Mr. Howard, or perhaps the carriage only with a 
letter; and it was bargained for that Mr. Humphreys should 
follow to see them home. It was not always that Ellen 
could go, but the disappmntments were seldom ; she too had 
become quite domesticated at Ventnor, and was sincerely 
loved by the whole family. Many as were the times she had 
been there, it had oddly happened that she had never met 
her old friend of the boat again ; but she was very much atr 
tached to old Mr. and Mrs. Marshman, and Mrs. Chauncey 
and her daughter ; the latter of whom reckoned all the rest 
of her yoxmg friends as nothing compared with Ellen Mont- 
gomery. Ellen, in her opinion, did everything better than 
anyone else of her age. 

" She has good teachers," said Mrs. Chauncey. 

" Yes indeed 1 I should think she had. Alice, — ^I should 
think anybody would learn well with her ; — and Mr. John — ^I 
suppose he's as good, though I don't know so much about 
him; but he must be a great deal better teacher than Mr. 
Sandford, mamma, for Ellen draws ten times as well as I do !" 

" Perhaps that is your fault and not Mr. Sandford's," said her 
mother, — *' though I rather think you overrate the difference." 

'' I am sure I take pains enough, if that's all," said the lit- 
tle girl ;-r— " what more can 1 do, mamma ? But Ellen is so 
pleasant about it always ; she never seems to think she does 
better than I ; and she b always ready to help me and take 
ever so much time to show me how to do things ; — she is so 
pleasant ; isn't she, mamma ? I know I have heard you say 
she is very polite." 

'' She is cert£unly that," siud Mrs. Gillespie, — " and there 
is a grace in her politeness that can only proceed from great 
natujnal delicacy and refinement of character ; — how she can 
have such manners, living and working in the way you say 
she does, I confess is beyond my comprehension. ' 

" One would not readily forget the notion of good-breeding in 
the society of Alice and John Humphreys," said Miss Sophia. 
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- • ?* There is no society about' Mm,-' said Miss Sophia ;-^" he 
don'tsay two dozen^woitisa'day/^'-f • ' ' ;' '-^^^ ^' ' ' .; '» 

:** But she is not -with them/* "said 'Mt8*Gillespi<e.' "' ^ ' - - 
'. f< She is with them a gr^t deal, aunt '^Matilda," sdd Ellen' 
Chauncey, — ** and they teach hefi everything, and she does 
learn ! She ' must • be Tery clever t 4on't' you tliink she b, 
mamina ? Mamma; she: beats iiie entirely 4di speaking French, 
and she knows ledl kbout English lilstoi^i and arithmetic I — 
and did you ever hear her smg", 'takmma ?" ^— ^ - . ' ' • 

:. ** I do not believe she beats you,- as you call it, in generous 
estimation of others," sidd Mrs. Chauncey, smiling,- and bend- 
ing forward to loss her daughter ;— '" but what is the reason 
£uen is so much better read in history than- you ?'' < 

** I don't know, mamma, unless— I wish'I wasn't so fond of 
reading stories/' ' < - ' 

1 ** £Uen Montgomery b just as fond of them, 1*11 warrant," 
said Miss Sophut. 

'' Yes, — O I know she b fond of them ; but then AHce and 
Mr. John don't let her read them, except now and then 



one." 
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I fancy she does it though when thdr backs are tamed," 
8ud Mrs. Gillespie. 

. '< She ! O, aunt Matilda ! she wouldn't do the least thing 
th^ don't like for the whole world. 1 know she never reads 
a story when she b here, unless it b my Sunday books, without 
asking Alice first." 

** She b a most extraordinary child !" said Mrs. Gillespie. 

** She b a good child 1" said Mrs. Chauncey. 
■ ** Yes, mamma, and .that b what' I wanted to say ; — ^I do 
not think £Uen b so polite because she is so much with Alice 
and Mr. John, but because she b so sweet and goodv I don't 
think she could htl'p being poUte,. 

** It b not that," said -Mrs. Gillespie ; — -** mere sweetness 
and goodness would never give so much elegance of manner. 
As far as I have seen, Ellen Montgomery b a perfectly well- 
behaved child." 

'< That she b," said Mrs. Chauncey ; — ** but neither would 
any cultivation or example be sufficient for it without Ellen's 
thorough good principle and great sweetness of temper." 
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' - ^^Thaii's exactly what / think, mamma/' said Ellen Ghaim- 
cey; « 

Ellen's sweetness of temper « was not entirely bom with 
her ; it was one of the blessed fruits of religion and discipline. 
Discipline had not done with it yet When the winter came 
on, and the house- work grew less, and with renewed vigor 
she was bending herself to improvement in all sorts of ways, 
it unluckily came into Miss Fortime's head that some of 
Ellen's spare time might be turned to account in a new line. 
With this lady, to propose and to do were two things always 
veiy near together. The very next day Ellen was summoned 
to help her down stairs with the big spinning- wbeeL . . Most 
tmsuspiciously, and with her accustomed pleasantness, Ellen 
did it. But when she was sent up again for the rolls of wool ; 
and Miss Fortune after settmg up the wheel, put one of them 
into her hand and instructed her how to draw out and twist 
the thread of yam, she saw all that was coming. She saw jt 
with dismay. So much yam as Miss Fortune might think it 
well she should spin, so much time must be taken daily from 
her beloved reading and writing drawing and studjring ; her 
very heart sunk within her. She made no remonstrance, 
unless her disconsolate face nught be thought one ; she stood 
half a day at the big spinning-wheel, frettmg secretly, while 
Miss Fortune went round with an inward chuckle visible in 
her countenance, that in spite of herself increased Ellen's 
vexation. And this was not the annoyance of a day ; she 
must expect it day after day through the whole winter. It 
was a grievous trial. Ellen cried for a great while when she 
got to her own room, and a long hard struggle was necessary 
before she could resolve to do her duty. " To be patient and 
quiet! — and spin nobody knows how much yam — and my 
poor history and philosophy and drawing and French and 
reading!" — Ellen cried very heartily. But she knew what 
she ought to do ; she prayed long, humbly, earnestly, that 
''her Uttle rushlight might shine bright ;" — and her aunt had 
no cause to complain of her. Sometimes, if overpressed, Ellen 
would ask Miss Fortune to let her stop ; saying, as Alice had 
advised her, that she wished to have her do such and such 
things ; Miss Fortune never made any objection ; and the 
hours of spinning that wrought so many knots of yam for 
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ber aont, wrought better things yet for the little spinner; 
patience and gentleness grew with the practice of them ;. this 
wearisome work "was one of the many seemingly untoward 
things which in reality bring oat good. The time Ellen did 
secure to herself was held the more precious and used the 
more carefully. After all it was a very profitable and plea- 
sant winter to her. 

John's visit came as usual at the holidays, and was enjoyed 
as usual ; only that every one seemed to Ellen more pleasant 
than the last The sole other event that broke the quiet 
course of things, (beside the joume}^ to Yentnor) was the 
death of Mrs. Van Brunt. This happened very unexpectedly 
and after a short illness; not fax from the end of January. 
Ellen was very sorry ; both for her own sake and Mr. Yan 
' Brunt's, who she was sure, felt much, though according to 
bis general custom he said nothing. Ellen felt for him none 
the less. She little thought what an important bearing this 
event would have upon her own future well>being. 

The winter passed and the spring came. One fine mild 
pleasant afternoon, early in May, Mr. Yan Brunt came into 
the kitchen and asked Ellen if she. wanted to go with him 
and see the sheep salted. Ellen was seated at the table 
with a large tin pan in her lap, and before her a huge heap 
of white beans which she was pickbg over for the Saturdi^'a 
favorite dish of pork and beans. She looked up at him with 
a hopeless face. 

*' I should Uke to go very much indeed, Mr. Yan Brunt, 
but you see I can't. All these to do 1" 

'* Beans, eh ?" said he, putting one or two in his mouth. 
*' Where's your aunt ?" 

Ellen pointed to the buttery. He immediately went to the 
door and rapped on it with his knuckles." 

''Here ma ami*' said he, — ^'^ can't you let this child go 
with me ? I want her along to help feed the sheep." 

To Ellen's astonishment her aunt called to her through the 
closed door to '' go along and leave the beans till she came 
back." Joyfully Ellen obeyed. She turned her back upon the 
beans, careless of the big heap which would still be there to pick 
over when she returned ; and ran to get her bonnet. In all 
the time she had been in Thirlwall something had always 
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prevented her seemg the sheep fed inth salt, and she went 
eagerly oat of the door with Mr. Yan Brunt to a new plea- 
sure. 

They crossed two or three meadows back of the bam to 
s low rocky hill covered with trees. On the other side of 
this they came to a fine field of spring wheat. Footsteps 
must not go over the young grain; Ellen and Mr. Van Brunt 
coasted carefully round by the fence to another piece of rocky 
woodland that lay on the far side of the wheat-field. It was 
a very fine afternoon. The grass was green in the meadow; 
the trees were beginning to show their leaves ; the air was 
cofi and spring-hke. In great glee Ellen danced along, 
luckily neeaing no entertainment irom Mr. Van Bnint, who 
was devoted to Us salt-pan. His natural taciturnity seemed 
greater than ever; he amused himself all the way over the 
meadow with tuniing over his salt and tasting it, till Ellen 
laughingly told him she believed he was as fond of it as the 
sheep were ; and then he took to ehucking little bits of it 
right and left, at anything he saw that was big enough to 
«erve for a mark. Ellen stopped him again by laughing at 
his wastefulness ; and so they came to the wood. She left 
him then to do as he liked, while she ran hither and thither 
to search for flowers. It was slow getting through the wood. 
He was fain to stop and wait for her. 

*' Aren't these lovely ?" said Ellen as she came up with 
her hands full of anemones, — " and look — ^there's the liverwort. 
I thought it must be out before now — the dear little thing ! — 
but I can't find any blood-root, Mr. Van Brunt." 

<« I guess they're gone," said Mr. Yan Brunt. 

" I suppose they must," said Ellen. " I am sorry ; I like 
them so much. O I believe I did get tiiem earlier than this 
two years ago when I used to take so many walks with you. 
Only think of my not havmg been to look for flowers before 
this spring." 

" It hadn't ought to ha' happened so, that's a fact," said 
Mr. Van Brunt. "I don't know how it has." 

"O there are my yellow bells!" exclaimed Ellen; — ^**0 
you beauties ! Aren't they, Mr. Van Brunt ?" 

*' I won't say but what I' think an ear of wheat's hand- 
somer," said he with his half smile. 

''Why Mr, Van Brunt! how can you? — but an ear of 
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.^heat's pretty too.-^-O Mn Ysa Brnnt^ ^hat m' that ? Do 
•get me some of it, will yoii, please ? O how beautifiil 1— 
what b it ?'* 

< ^ That's black birch/^ said he ;• — ^ 'tis land o' handsome ; 
—stop. 111 find you some oak blossoms directly. — ^There's 
some Solomon^s seEil— doyou want some of that ?'^ 
;. Ellen sprang to it with exclamations of joy, and before she 
could rise from her stooping posture discovered some eowsfips 
to be scrambled for. Wild columbiniBy the delicate corydauB, 
.and more uvularias, which she caHed yellow beUs, were ad- 
ded to her handful, till it grew a very elegant bunch indeed. 
Mr. Van Brunt looked complacently on, much as EUen would 
at a kitten running round after its tail. ■ .■ - ' 

•*Now I won't keep you any longer, Mr. Van Bnmt^-' 
8ud she, when her hands were as full as they could hold ; — 
** I have kept you a great while ; you are very: good to wut 
forme.*'- 

- They took up their line of march again, and after crosdng 
the last piece of rocky woodltod came to an open hill-mde, 
sloping genrUy up, at the foot of which were several luge flat 
stones.: 

** But where are the sheep^ Mr. Tan Brunt ?" said Ellen. 

''I guess they aint fur, said he. ^You keep quiet, 
'cause they dont know you; and they are mighty scary. 
Just stand still there by the fence. — Ca-nan! ca-nani Ca- 
nan, nan, nan, nan, nan, nan, nan 1" 

This was the she^p call, and raismg his roiee Mr. Yan 
Brunt made it sound abnMui far over ike hiUa. Again and 
affain it sounded ; and then Elkn saw the white nose of a 
sheep at the edge of the woods on the top of the hilL On 
the call's sounding agun the sheep set forward, and in a lonp 
trsin they came running along a narrow footpath down to- 
wards where Mr. Van Brunt was standing with hb pan. Thr 
soft tramp of a multitude of light hoofs m another directiow 
turned Euea's eyes that way, and there were two more sm- 
ffle files of sheep running down the hiU from, different poin^ 
m the woodland. The pretty things came scampering along 
seeming in a fi;reat hurnr, till they got ¥eiy near: tfteo the 
whole multitu£) came toTa sudden halt, and looked very wbt- 
fully and doubtfuUy indeed at Mr. Van Brunt and tb« shi^u^ 
jittle figure standing so still by the fence. They sesmM m 
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^great doubt, every 'sheep of them, whether Mr. Van Brunt 
-were not a traitor, who had put on a friend's voice and lured 
them down there with some dark evil intent, which he 
was going to carry out by means of that same dangerous- 
looking stranger by the fence. Ellen almost expected to see 
them turn about and go as fiast as they had come. But Mr. 
Van Brunt gently repeating his call, went quietly up to the 
nearest stone and began to scatter the salt upon it, full in 
their view. Doubt was at an end; he had hung out the 
white flag ; they flocked down to the stones, no longer at all 
in fear of double-deaimg, and crowded to eet at the salt ; the 
rocks where it was strewn wei^ covered with more sheep 
than Ellen would have thought it possible could stand, upon 
them. They were like pieces of floating ice heaped up with 
snow, or queen-cakes with an immoderately thick frosting. 
It was one scene of pushing and crowding ; those which had 
not had their share of the feast forcing themselves up to get 
at it, and shoving others off in consequence. Ellen was won- 
derfully pleased. It was a new and pretty sight, the busy 
hustling crowd of gentle creatures ; with the soft noise of 
their tread upon grass and stones, and the eager devouring of 
the salt. She was fixed with pleasure, looking and listening ; 
and did not move till the entertainment was over, and the 
body of the flock were carelessly scattering here and there, 
while a few that had perhaps been disappointed of their 
part still lingered upon the stones in the vain hope of yet 
licking a little saltness from them. 

" Well," said Ellen, ** I never knew what salt was worth 
before. How they do love it ! Is it good for them, Mr. Van 
Brunt?" 

" Good for them V* s«dd he, — " to be sure it is good for 
them. There aint a critter that walks, as I know, that it aint 
good for, — *cept chickens, and it's very queer it kills them." 

They turned to go homeward. Ellen had taken the empty 
pan to lay her flowers in, thinking it would be better for them 
than tlie heat of her hand ; and greatly pleased with what she 
had come to see, and enjoying her walk as much as it was 
possible, she was gomg home veiy happy ; yet she could not 
help missing Mr. Van Brunt's old sociableness. He was un- 
commonly silent, even for him, considering that he and Ellen 
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'Were alone together ; and sbe wondered what had possessed 
him with a desire to cut down all the young saplings he came 
to that were large enough for walking sticks. He dlH not 
want to make any use of them, that was certain, for as fkst 
as he cut and trimmed out one he threw it away and cut ano- 
ther. Ellen was glad when they ^t out into the open fields 
where there were none to be found. 

** It is just about this time a year ago," said she, " that 
aunt Fortune was getting well of her long fit of dckness." 

** Yes !"' said Mr. Van Brunt, with a very profound air ;— 
''something is always happening most years. 

Ellen did not know what to make of this philosophical xe- 
xnark. 

'' I am very s^lad nothing is happening this year/' said 
she ; — " I think it is a great deal pleasanter to • have things 
go on quietly." 

''O something might happen without hindering things 
going on quietly, I s*pose,-^mightn't it ?" 

" I don't know," said Ellen wonderingly ; — " why Mr. Van 
Brunt what w going to happen ?" 

" I declare," said he half laughing, — " you're as cute as a 
razor ; I didn't say there was anything going to happen, 
did I ?" 

" But is there ?" said Ellen. 

** Ha'n't your aunt said nothing to you about it ?" 

" Why no," said Ellen, — " she never tells me anything ; 
what is it ?" 

" Why the story is," said Mr. Van Brunt,—" at least I 
know, for I've understood as much from herself, that — ^I be- 
lieve she's going to be married before long." 

" She !" exclaimed Ellen. " Married !— aunt Fortune !" 

'' I believe so," said Mr. Van Brunt, making a lunge at a 
tuft of tall grass and pulling off two or three spears of it, 
which he carried to his mouth. 

There was a long silence, during which Ellen saw nothing 
m earth, air or sky, and knew no longer whether she was 
passmg through woodland or meadow. To frame words into 
another sentence was past her power. They came in sight of 
the bam at length. She would not have much more time. 

*' Will it be soon, Mr. Van Brunt ?" 
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^ Why pretty soon, as soon as next week, I guess ; so I 
thought it was time you ought to be told. Do you know to 
who?" 

" I don't knofwr said Ellen in a low voice ; — " I couldn't 
help guessing." 

<' 1 reckon you've guessed about right," said he, without 
looking at her. 

There was another silence, during which it seemed to Mien 
that her thoughts were.tumbljng head over heels, they were 
in such confusion. 

** The short and the lon^ of it is," said Mr. Van Brunt, as 
they rounded the comer of the barn, — ** we have made up 
our minds to draw in the same yoke ; and we're both on us 
pretty go-ahead folks, so I guess we'll contrive to pull the 
cart along. I had just as lieve tell you». Ellen, that all this 
was us good as settled a long spdl back, — 'afore ever you came 
to Thirlwall ; but I was never agoing to leave my old mother 
without a home ; so I stuck to her, and would, to the end of 
time, if I had never been married. But now she is gone, and 
there is nothing to keep me to the old place any longer. So 
now you know the hull on it, and I wanted you should." 

With this particularly cool statement of his matrimonial 
views, Mr. Van Brunt turned off into the barn-yard, leaving 
Ellen to go home by herself. She felt as if she were walking on 
air while she crossed the chip-yard, and the very house had a 
seeming of unreality. Mechanically she put her flowers in 
water, and sat down to finish the beans ; out the beans might 
have been flowers and the flowers beans for all the difference 
Ellen saw in them. Miss Fortune and she shunned each 
other's faces most carefully for a long time ; Ellen felt it 
impossible to meet her eyes ; and it is a matter of great un- 
certainty which in fact did first look at the other. Other than 
this there was no manner of difference in anything without or 
within the house. Mr. Van Brunt's being absolutely speech- 
less was not a very uncommon thing. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Boor litUe, piottj, flattmrini; diinf. 
Most w« BO loogw Uv« tofstbor 7 ' 

And doit tho« pnuM thj trambliii( wfa^ 
To tako thy lliglit thoo knovpwt not wfa.& 



As soon as slie could EHen carried this wcmderful news to 
Alice, and eagerly poured out the whole story, her walk and 
aU. She was somewhat disappointed at the calmness of her 
hearer. 

*' But you don't seem half as surprised ais I expected, Alice ; 
I thought you would he so much surprised/' 

'' I am- not surprised at all, Ellie." 

^* Not ! — aren't you ! — why did you know anything of this 
before ?" 

** I did not know, but I suspected. I thought it was Tery 
likely. I am very glad it is so." 

''Qlad! are you glad? I am so sorry; — ^whyare you 
glad, AUce?" 

" Why are you sorry, Ellie ?" 

'* bnecause f — I don't know — ^it seems so queer I — ^I don't 
like it at aU. I am rery sorry indeed." 

*' For your aunt's sake, or for Mr. Van Brunt's sake ?'* 

** What do you mean ?" 

'' I mean, do you think he or she will be a loser by the 
bargain r 

*' Why he, to be sure ; I think he will ; I don't think she 
will. I think he is a great deal too good. And besides — ^I 
wonder if he wants to really ; — ^it was settled so long ago— 
maybe he has changed his mind since." 

" Have you any reason to think so, Ellie ?" said Alice 
smilinff. 

1 don't know — I don't think he seemed particulary glad.'* 
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9 ' ' , 

««It win be safest to conclude that Mr« Van Bnnit knows 
Ilk own mind, my dear ; and it is oertainlj pleasantest for na 
to h^e so." 

. ** But then, besides,'' sud Ellen with a fiiee of great per- 
plexity and Tezati<», — ^I don't know — it don't seem right! 
How can I ever — ^must I, do you think I shall have to call 
him anythincr but Mr. Van Brunt ?" 

AMoe eouM not help snn^ng again. 

•* What is your objection, EDie ?" 

** Why because I canH I — I couldn't do it, somdiow. It 
would seem so strange. Must I, Alice t— rWhy in the world 
are you glad, dear Alice ?" 

''It smooths my way for a plan I have had in my head ; 
you will know by-and-by why I am giad, EHIie." 

** Well I am glad if you are glad," said Ellen sighing ; — "I 
don't know why I was "so sorry, bat I couldn't help it ; I 
suppose I sha'n t mind it after a while." 

She sat for a few minutes, musing over the possibility or 
impossibility of ever forming her lips to the wcxds " imcle 
Abraham," " uncle Van Brunt," or barefy ** uncle ;" her soul' 
rebelled against all three. ** Yet if he should think me un- 
kind. — then I must,— oh rather fifty times oyer than that !" 
liOoldng up, she saw a change in Alice's countenance, and 
tenderly asked, 

. ** What is the matter, dear Alice ? what are you thinkmg 
about ?" 

'^ I am thinking, Ellie, how I shall tell you something thai 
wifl give you pain." 

^'Pam! you needn't be afraid of civing me pain," said 
EUen fondly, throwing her anna around her ;> — ** tell me, dear 
Alice ; is it something I have done that is wrong ? what 
IS it?" 

AHce kissed her, and burst into tears. 

** What is the matter, oh dear Alice !" sud Ellen, encircling 
AHce's head with both her arms ; — •* Oh- dbm't cry i do tell 
me what it is !"' 

** It ia only sorrow for you, dear Ellie." n 

• " But why ?" swd Ellen in some alarm.; — " why are you 
8(»7T for me ? I don't care, if it don't trouble you, indeed I 
don t ! Never mind me ; is it something that troubles you, 
dear Alice?" 
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' ** No— except for the effect it may have on others." 

''Then I can bear it," said Ellen; — ^''you need not be 
afraid to tell me dear Alice ; — ^what is it ? don't be sorry for 

me!" 

But the expression of Alice's face was such that she could 
not help being afraid to hear : she anxiously repeated '' what 
is it ?" 

Alice fondly smoothed back the bur from her brow, looking 
herself somewhat anxiously and somewhat sadly upon the 
uplifted face* 

" Suppose EUie," she sud at length, — *' that you and I 
were taking a journey together — a troublesome dangerous 
]oumey---and tlmt / had a wayiof getting at once safe to the 
end of it ; — ^would you be willing to let me go, and you do 
without me for the rest of the way ?" 

" I would rather you should take me with you," said Ellen, 
in a kind of maze of wonder and fear ; — ^why where are you 
goinff, Alice ?" 

** I think I am going home, EUie, — before you." 

"Home?" said Ellen. 

** YeS) — home I feel it to be ; it is not a strange land ; 
I thank God it is my home I am g^ing to." 

Ellen sat looking at her, stupified. 

*' It is your home too, love, I trust, and believe," said Alice 
tenderly ; — " we shall be together at last I am not sorry 
for myself ; I only grieve to leave you alone, — and others, — 
but God knows best We must both look to him." 

" Why Alice," said Ellen starting up suddenly, — ^what do 
you mean ? what do you mean ? — ^I don't understand you — 
what do you mean ?" 

«< Do you not understand me, Ellie ?" 

'' But Alice \ — ^but Alice— <{ear Alice — ^whait makes you 
say so ? is there anything the matter with you? 

''Do I k)ok well, Ellie?" 

With an eye sharpened to painful keenness, Ellen souffht 
in Alice's face for the tokens of what she wished and what 
she feared. It had once or twice lately flitted through her 
mind that Alice was very thin, and seemed to want her old 
strength, whether in riding, or walking, or any other exertioii ; 
and it had struck her that the bright spots of color in Alice's 
&ce were just like what her mother's cneeks used to wear m 
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her last illness. These thoughts had just come and gone ; 
but now as she recalled them and was forced to acknoidedge 
the justness of them, and her review of Alice's face pressed 
them home anew» — ^hope for a moment feuied. She grew 
white, even to her Hps. 

** My poor EUie ! mj poor Ellie !" said Alice, presang her 
little sister to her bosom, — " it must be ! We must say ' the 
Lord's will be done;' — ^we must not forget he does all things 
well." 

But Ellen rallied ; she nused her head again ; she could 
not believe what Alice had told her. To her mind it 
seemed an evil too great to happen ; it could not be ! Alice 
saw this in her look, and ^^in sadly stroked the hair from 
her brow. " It must be, Ellie, she repeateJl." 

'' But have you seen somebody ? — ^have you asked some- 
body ?" said Ellen ;— " some doctor ?" 

" I have seen, and I have asked," said Alice ; — " it was 
not necessary, but I have done both. They think as I do." 

" But these Thirlwall doctors"— 

" Not them ; I did not apply to them. I saw an excel- 
lent physician at Randolph, the last time I went to Ventnor." 

" And he said—" 

" As I have told you." 

Ellen's countenance fell — fell. 

" It is easier for me to leave you than for you to be 
' left, — I know that, my dear little Ellie I You have no rea- 
son to be sorry for me — I am sorry for you ; but the hand 
that is taking me away is one that will touch neither of us 
but to do us good ; — I know that too. We must both look 
away to our dear Saviour, and not for a moment doubt his 
love. I do not — ^you must not. Is it not said that ' he loved 
Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus ? ' " 

** Yes," said Ellen, who never stirred her eyes from 
Alice's. 

*' And might he not — did it not rest with a word of his lips, 
to keep Lazarus from dying, and save his sisters from all the 
bitter sorrow his death caused them ?" 

Again Ellen said " yes," or her lips seemed to say it. 

" And yet there were reasons, good reasons, why he should 
N^ not, little as poor Martha and Mary oould understand it. — 

• vv 
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• But had lie at all ceased to lave them wlien he bade all that 
trouble come ? - Bo you remember, Ellie-— oh how beautiful 
tliose words are ! — when at last he arrived near the place, and 
first one -sister ciame to him -with the touching reminder that 
he might have saved them from this, and then the other, — 
weeping and falling at his feet, and repeating, * Lord if thou 
hadst been here !* — ^when he saw -thehr tears, and more, saw 
the torn hearts that tears could not ease, — ^he even wept with 
them too ! Oh I thank God for those words ! He saw rea- 
son to 'strike, and his hand did not spare ; but his love shed 
tears for them ! and he is Just the same now." 

Some drops fell from Alice's eyes, not sorrowful ones; 
Ellen had hid her face. 

" Let us never doubt his love, dear Ellie, and surely then 
we can bear whatever that love may bring upon us. I do 
trust it. I do believe it shall be well with them that fear 
God. I believe it will be well for me when I die, — well for 
you my'^dcar, dear Ellie, — well even for my father" — 

She did not finish the sentence, afraid to trust herself. — 
But oh, Ellen knew what it would have been ; and it sud- 
denly startled into life all the load of grief that had been set- 
tling heavily on her heart. Her thoughts had not looked 
that way before ; — now when they did, this new vision of 
misery was too much to bear. Quite unable to contain her- 
self, and unwilling to pain Alice more than she coidd help, 
with a smotherod burst of feeling she sprang away, out of 
the door, into the woods, where she would be imseen and 
imheard. 

And there in the first burst of her agony, Ellen almost 
thought she should die. Her grief had not now indeed the 
goadmg sting of impatience ; she knew the hand that gave 
the blow, and did not nuse her own agunst it ; she believed 
too what Alice had been saying, and the sense of it was, in a 
manner, present with her in her darkest time. But her 
spirit diea within her ; she bowed her head as if she were 
never to lift it up again ; and she was ready to say with 
Job, *' what good is my life to me ?" 

It was long, very long after, when slowly and mournfully 
she came in agiun to loss Alice before goine back to her 
aunt's. She would have done it hurriedly and turned away ; 
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but Alice Held her and looked sadly for a minute into tLa 
wo-begone little face, then clasped her close and kissed her 
again and again* 

"Oh AMce/' sobbed Ellen on her ntek, — ** aren't you mis- 
taken? maybe you are mistaken?" 

'' I am not mistaken, my dear Ellie, my own Ellie/' said 
Alice's clear sweet TOtce ; — ** not sorry, except for others^. I 
win talk with yoa more about this. You wiH be sorry for 
me at first, and then, I hope, you wiD be glad. It is only 
that I am g(»ng home a little before you. Remember what 
I was saying to you a while ago. Will you tell Mr. Van 
Bnmt I should tike to see him for a few nunutes some time 
when he has leisure? — ^Aade<»ne to me early to-morrow, 
love." 

Ellen could hardly get home. Her blinded eyes could 
not see where she was stepping ; and again and agam her 
fullness of heart got the better of everything else, and un- 
mindful of the growing twifight she sat down on a stone by 
the wayside or flung herself oa the ^ound to let sorrows 
have full sway. In one ai these fits of bitter struggling with 
pain, there came on her mind, like a sunbeam across a cloud, 
the thought of Jesus weeping at the grave c^ Lazarus. It 
came wiui singular power. Did he love them so well ? 
thought Ellen — ^and is he looking down upon us with the same 
tenderness even now ? — She felt that the sun was shining sUU, 
thouffh the cloud might be between ; her broken heart crept 
to His feet and laid its burden there, and after a few min- 
utes she rose up and went on her way, keepmg that thought 
still close to her heart. Tlie unspeakable tears that were 
shed dunng those few minutes were that softened out-pour- 
ing of the heart that leaves it eased. Very, very sorrowful 
as she was, she went on calmly now and stepped no 
more. 

It was getting dark, and a little way from the gate, on 
the road, she met Mr. Van Brunt. 

« Why I was beginning to get scared about you,*' said he. 
^*- 1 was coming to see where you was. How come you so 
late?" 

Ellen made no answer, and as she now came nearer aaid ha 
could see more distinctly^ his tone changed. 
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• ** What's the matter ?" said he,— "you haVt been well 1 
what has happened ? what ails you, EUen ?" 

In astonishment, and then in alann, he saw that slie was 
unable to speak, and anxiously and kindly begged her to let 
him know what was the matter, and if he couM do anytlung. 
Ellen shook her head. 

" Aint Miss Alice well V* sud he ; — " you ha'n't heerd no 
bad news up there on the hill, have you ?'^ 

Ellen was not willing to answer this question with yea or 
nay. She recovered herself enough to -give him Alice's mes- 
sage. 

" I'll be sure and go," said he, — " but you ha'n't told me 
yet what's the matter ! Has anything happened ?" * 

« No," said Ellen; — "don't ask me—she'll tell you — don't 
ask me." 

" I gruess I'll go up the first thing in the morning then," 
said. he, — " before breakfast." 

" N6^" said EUlen, — " better not — perhaps she wouldn't be 
up so early." 

" After breakfast then, — I'll go up right after breakfast. 
I was agoing with the boys up into that ^re wheat lot, but 
anyhow I'll do that first They won't have a chance to do 
much bad or good before I get back to them, I reckon." 

As soon as possible she made her escape from Miss 
Fortune's eye and .questions of curiosity which she could not 
bear to answer, and got to .her own room. There the first 
thbg she did was to find the eleventh chapter of John. She 
read it as she never had read it before, — she found in it what 
she had never found before ; one of those cordials that none 
but the sorrowing drink. On the love of Christ, as there 
shown, little Ellen's heart fastened ; and with that one 
sweetening thought amid all its deep sadness, her sleep that 
night might have been envied by many a luxurious roller in 
pleasure. 

At Alice's wish she immediately took up 'her quarters at 
the parsonage, to leave her no more. But she could not see 
mucn difference in her from what she had been for several 
weeks past ; and with the natural hopefulness of childhood, 
her mind presently almost refused to believe the extremity 
of the evil which had been threatened. Alice herself was 
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constantly cheerful, and sought by all means to further 
Ellen's cheerfulness; though careful at the same time, to 
forbid, as far she could, the rismg of the hope she saw Ellen 
was inclined to cherish. 

One evening they were utting together at the window, 
looking out upon the same old lawn and distant landscape, 
now in all (lie fresh greenness of the young spring, llie 
woods were not yet in full leaf; and the light of the setting 
sun upon the drees bordering the other side of the lawn 
showed them in the most exquisite and yaried shades of color. 
Some had the tender g^een of the new leaf, some were in the 
red or yellow browns of the half-opened bud ; others in 
various stages of forwardness mixing all the tints between, 
and the evergreens standing dark as ever, setting ofif the deli- 
cate hues of the surrounding foliage. This was all softened 
off in the distance; the very light of the spring was mild 
and tender compared with that of other seasons ; and the 
air that stole round the comer of the house and came in at 
the open window was laden with aromatic fragrance. Alice 
and Ellen had been for some time silently breathing it and 
gaang thoughtfully on the loveliness that was abroad. 

" I used to think,'-' eead Alice, — " that it must be a very 
hard thing to leave such a beautiful world. Did you ever 
think so, Ellie ?" 

** I don't know," said Ellen faintly, — " I don't remember." 

" I used to think so," said Alice. " But I do not now, 
Ellie ; my feeling has changed. — Do you feel so now, Ellie ?" 

" Oh why do you talk about it, dear Alice ?" 

" For many reasons, dear ElHe. Come here and sit in my 
lap ag£un." 

" 1 am afraid you cannot bear it" 

" Yes I can. Sit here, and let your head rest where it 
used to ;" — and Alice laid her cheek upon Ellen's forehead ; 
— " you are a great comfort to me, dear Ellie." 

"Oh Alice, don't say so — ^you'll kill me I" exclaimed 
Ellen in great distress. 

" Why should I not say so, love ?" said Alice soothingly. 
" I like to say it, and you will be glad to know it by-and-by. 
You are a ^eat comfort to me." 

" And what have you been to me 1" said EUen, weeping 
bitterly. 
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' "* What I tsannot be much' longer; and I want to accustom 
Tou to think of it, and to think of it rightly. I want you to 
know that if I am sorry at all in the thought, it is for^he 
sake of others, not myself. Ellie, you yourself will be glad 
for me in a little while ; — ^you will not wish me back." 

Ellen shook her head. 

'' I know you will not — after a while ; — and I shall leave 
you in good hands — I have arranged forihat, my dear little 
sisterr 

The sorrowing chDd neither knew nior cared what she 
meant, but a mute caress answered the spirit of Alice's 
words. 

''Look up Ellie, — ^look out again. Lovely — ^lovely! all 
that is, — ^but I know heaven is a great deal more lovely. 
Feasted as our eyes are with beauty, I believe that eye has 
not seen, nor heart imagined the thmgs that God has pre- 
pared for them that love him. You believe that, Ellie ; you 
must not be so very sorry that I have gone to see it a little 
before you,** 

EUen could say nothing. 

'' After all, Ellie, it is not beautiful ^things nor a beautiful 
world that make people happy — ^it ialovin^ and being loved ; 
and that is the reason why I am happy m the thought of 
heaven. I shaU, if he receives me, I shall be with my 
Saviour ; I shall see him and know him, without any of the 
clouds that come between here. I am often forgetting and 
displeasing him now, — ^nerer serving him well nor loving him 
right I shall be glad to find myself where all that will be 
done with for ever. I shall be nke him ! — ^Why do you cry 
so, Ellie?'* said Alice tenderly. 

" I can't help it, Alice.'* 

"It is only my love for you — and for two more — ^that 
could make me wish to stay here, — nothing else ; — and I give 
all that up, because I do not know what is best for you or 
myself. And I look to meet you all again before long. Try 
to think of it as I do, Ellie." 

But what shall I do without you ?'* said poor EUerL 
I will tell you Ellie. You must come here and take my 
place, and take care of those I leave behind ; will you ? — and 
ihey will take care of you." 

** But»*' — said Ellen looking up eagerly, — " aunt Fortune*' — 
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;" I have managed all that' Will you do it, Ellen? I shall 
feel easy and happy about you, and far easier and happier 
about my father, i£ I leave you established here, to be to him 
as far as you can, what I have been. Will you promise me, 
ElUe?" 

' In words it was not posdble ;' but what idlent kisses, and 
the close pressure of the arms round Alice's neck could say, 
was said. 

*' I am satisfied, then," said Alice presently. " My father 
will be your father — think him so, dear Ellie, — and I know 
John will take care of you. And my place will not be empty. 
I am very, very glad." 

; Ellen felt her place surely would be empty, but she could 
not say so. 

" It was for this I was so glad of your aunt's marriage, 
Ellie," Alice soon went on. " I foresaw she might raise some' 
difficulties in my way, — ^hard to remove perhaps ; — but now I 
have seen Mr. Van Brunt, and he has promised me that nothuig 
shall hinder your taldng up your abode and making yoiir 
home entirely here. Though I believe, Ellie, he would truly 
have loved to have you in his own house " 

" I am sure he would," said Ellen, — "but oh how much 
rather " — 

** He behaved very well about it the other morning, — in a 
very manly, frank, kind way, — showed a good deal of feeling 
I think, too. He gave me to understand that for his own 
sake he should be extremely sorry to let you go ; but he as- 
sured me that nothing over which he had any control should 
stand in the way of your good." 

" He is very kind — ^he is very good — ^he is always so," said 
Ellen. *' 1 love Mr. Van Brunt very much. He always was 
as kind to me as he could be." 

They were silent for a few minutes, and Alice was looking 
out of the window again. The sun had set, and the coloring 
of all without was g^ver. Yet it was but the change from 
one beauty to another. The sweet air seemed sUll sweeter 
than before the sun went down. 

** You must be happy, dear EUie, in knowing that I am. I 
am happy now. I enjoy all this, and I love you all, — ^but I can 
leave it and can leave you, — ^yes, both, — ^for I would see 
Jesus ! He who has taught me to love him will not forsake 
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me now. ^Goodness and mercy have followed me all tbe days 
of my life, and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 
I thank him! 01 thank him I" 

. Alice's face did not belie her words, though her eyes shone 
through tears. 

*' Ellie, dear, — ^you must love him with all your heart, and 
live constantly in his presence. I know if you do he will 
make you happy, in any event He can always give more 
than he takes away. how good he is ! — and what wretch- 
ed returns we make him ! — ^I was miserable when John first 
went away to Doocaster ; I did not know how to bear it. 
But now, Ellie, I think I can see it has done me good, and I 
can even be thankful for it. All things are ours — all things ; 
— the world, and life, and death too." 

'* Alice," sud Ellen, as well as she could, — " you know 
what you were saying to me the other day ?" 

" About what, love ?" 

'* That about — ^you know, — that chapter" — 

*' About the death of Lazarus ?" 

*' Yes. It has comforted me very much." 

''So it has me, Ellie. It has been exceeding sweet to 
me at different times. Come sing to me, — ' How mm a foun- 
dation.'" 

From time to time Alice led to this kind of conversation, 
both for Ellen's sake and her own pleasure. Meanwhile she 
made her go on with all her usual studies imd duties ; and 
but for these talks Ellen would have scarce known how to 
believe that it could be true which she feared. 

The wedding of Miss Fortune and Mr. Yan Brunt was a 
verv qiuet one. It happened at far too busy a time of year, 
ana they were too cool calculators, and looked upon their 
union in much too business-like a pomt of view, to dream of 
such a wild thing as a wedding-tour, or even resolve upon so 
troublesome a thing as a wedding-party. Miss Fortune 
woidd not have left her cheese and butter-making to see all 
the New Yorks and Bostons that ever, were built ; and she 
would have scorned a trip to Randolph. And Mr. Yan 
Brunt would as certainly have wished himself all the while 
back among his furrows and crops. So one day they were 
quietly married at home, the Rev. Mr. Clark having been 
itched from Thurlwall for the purpose. Mr. Yan Brunt 
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would have preferred that Mr. Humphreys should perform 
the ceremony ; but Miss Fortune was quite decided m fayor 
of the Thirlwall gentleman, and of course he it was. 

The talk ran high all over the country on the subject of 
thb marnage, and opinions were greatly diyided ; some con- 
gratulating Mr. Van Bnmt on haymg made himself one of the 
richest land-holders ''in town" by the junction of ano- 
ther fat farm to his own ; some pitying him for haying grot 
more than his match wilhin doors, and '' guessing he'd miss- 
ed his reckoning for once." 

** If he has, then/' said Sam Larkens, who heard some of 
these condoling remarks, — " it's the first time in his life, I can 
tell you. If she aint a little mistaken, I wish I mayn't get a 
month's wages in a year to come. I tell you, you don't know 
Yan Brunt ; he's as easy as anybody as long as he don't care 
about what you're doing ; but u he once takes a notion you 
can't make him gee nor haw no more than you can our near 
ox Timothy when he's out o' yoke ; and he s as ugly a beast 
to manage as eyer I see when he aint yoked up. Why blesa 
you I there ha'n't been a thing done on the farm this fiye year 
but just what he liked — she don't know it. I'ye heerd her," 
said Sam chuckling, — *' I'ye heerd her atelling him how she 
wanted this thing done, and t'other, and he'd just not say a 
word and go and do it right t'other way. It'll be a wonder 
if somebody aint considerably startled in her calculations afore 
summer's out." 
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CHAPTER XLII. 



** fib« enjoyi nm peaoe for • t eiio i i , 
Aji wMther-beatMi Mp uthrad on iMppf diovB.^ 



It was impossible at first to make Mr. HTmiphreja believe 
that Alice was right in her notion about her health. i|r The 
jp'eatness of the evil^waJs such that his mind refused toxeoeive 
ity much as Ellen's had done. His unbelief however lasted 
longer than hers. Oonstantlj with Alice as she was, and talk- 
ing to her on the subject, £3len slowly gave up the hope she 
had clung to ; though still, bending all her energies to the 
present peasure and comfort of her adopted sister, her mind 
shrank from looking at the end. Daily and hourly, in every 
way, she strove to oe what Alice said she was, a comfort to 
her, and she succeeded. Daily and hourly Alice's look and 
smile and manner said the same thmg over and over. It was 
Ellen's precious reward, and in seeking to earn it she half the 
time earned another m forgetting herself. It was different 
with Mr. Humphreys. He saw much less of his daughter ; 
and when he was with her, it was impossible for Alice, with 
all her efforts, to speak to him as freely and plainly as she was 
in the habit of speakmff to Ellen. The consequences were such 
as grieved her, but comd not be helped. 

As soon as it was known that her health was failing, Sophia 
Marshmui came and took up her abode at the parsonage. 
Ellen was almost sorry ; it broke up in a measure the sweet 
and peaceful way of life she and Alice had held together ever 
since her own coming. Miss Sophia could not muce a third 
in their conversations. But as Alice's strength grew less and 
she needed more attendance and help, it was plain her friend's 
being there was a happy thing for both Alice and Ellon. Miss 
Sophia was active, cheerful, untiring in her affectionate caxe, 
always pleasant m manner and temper ; a very useful person 
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in a lionse wbere one was ailing, ^^rs. Yawse. was 'often there 
too« and4o her Ellen .clung, whexrever she came, as to a pillar 
of strength. Miss Sophia could do nothing to help her ; Mrs. 
Yawse could, a great deal.* * « 

Alice had refused to write or istllow others to write to her 
brother. She saidjlie was just finishing his course of study 
at Doncaster ; she would not have him Ssturbed or broken 
off by bad'newB from home. In August he would be quite 
througb ; the first of AimuBt he would be home. 

Be&re the middle of June, however, her health began to 
foil much more rapidly than she had counted upon. It became 
too likely that if she waited for his regular return at the first 
of August she would see but little of her brother. ' She at 
last lOluctantlv consented that Mrs. Chauncey should write 
to himi( and from that moment counted the days. 

Her father had scarcely till now given up his old confi- 
dence respecting her. He came intolier room one morning 
when ju^ about'to set out for Carra-carra to visit one or two 
of his poor parishioners. 

** How are you to-day, my daughter ?" be asked tenderly^ 

*' Easy, pana» — and happy," said Alice. 

*' You are looldng better,*' said he. ** We shall have you 
well again among us yet." 

There was some sorrow for him in Alice's smile, as she 
looked up at him and answered; " Yes, papa^ — ^in the land 
where the inhabitant shall no more say 'I am sick.' " 

He kissed her hastily and went out. 

''I almost wish I was in your place, Alice," said Miss 
Sophia. '< I hope I may be half as happy when my time 



comes." 



€< 



What right have you to hope so, Sophia ?" sud Alice, 
rather sadly. 

"To be sure," said the other, after a pause, ''you have 
been ten times as good as I. I don't wonder you feel easy 
when vou look back and think how blameless your life has 
been.^ 

"Sophia, Sophia !" said. Alice, — "you know it is not that. I 
never aid ^good 'thing in my life tnat was not mixed and 
spoiled with evil. I'nevinr came up to the full measure of 
duty in any matter." 

VOL. II. 8 
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: ''Bui surely," said- Miss Sophia» — ''if one doeis the best 
<me can, it will be acceptedi?*' ♦ .* 

.'** It won't do to trust to that, Sophia. God's law re^res per- 
fection ; and nothing less thdh perfection will be receivea as 
payment of its demand ff you owe a hundred dollars, and 
your creditor will not hold you quit for anything less than the 
whole sum, it is of ^O' manner of signiQ.cati(fti whether you ofifer 
him ten or twenty." .. . . ' • 

*' Why according to ihat," ssud Miss Sophia, '' it makes tie 
difference what kind of life one leads." 
' Alice sighed andshook her head. 

>lThe fruit shows what the tree is. Love to God will strive 
to please him — always." 

*' And is it of no use to strive .to please him ?" 



" Of no manner of use, if you make that your Irustl 
.. ''Well I -don't see what one is to trust to," said Miss 
Sophia, — " if it isn't a good ]i(e." 

. /'I will answer you,' said Alice, with a smile in which there 
was no sorrow, — ** in some words that I love very much, of an 
old Scotchman, I think ; — ' I have taken all my e^ood deeds 
and all my bad, and have cast them together in a neap before 
the Lord ; and from them all I have fled to Jesus Christ, and 
in him alone I have sweet peace.' " 

Sophia was silenced for a minute by her look. 

" Well," said she, " I don't understand it ; that is what 
George is always talking about; but I can't understand 
him.'^ 
/' I am very sorry you cannot," said Alice gravely. 

They were both silent for a little while. 

" If all Christians were like you," said Miss Sophia, *' I 
might think more about it ; but they are such a dull set ; 
there seems to be no life nor pleasure among them." 

Alice thought of the lines,-^ 

Their plaamres riie to things mueen. 

Beyond the boondB of time ; 
\^niere neither eyes nor ears have been. 

Nor thonghte of mortals climb. 

" You judffe," said she, " like the rest of the world, of 
that which they see not After all, (hey know best wheth- 
er they are happy. What do you think of Mrs. Vawse?" 

" I don't know what to think of her ; she is wonderful^ 
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to xne ; she is past mj comprehensioii entirely. Don't make 
A^ an example." 

*' No, ^^ligion has done that for me. What do you think 
of your brother ?" * 

"George? — He is happy, — there is no doubt of that; he 
is the happiest person in the family, by all odds ; but then — 
I think he has a natural knack at beingf^appy ; — it is im-* 
pos»ble for anything to put him out." 

Alice smiled and shook her head again« 

" Sophistry, Sophia. What do you think of nw, ?" 

" I don't see what reason you hare to be anything but 
happy." 
• " What have I to make me so ?" 
* Sophia wais silent. Alice laid her thin hand upon hers. 

** I'Om leaving all I love in this world. Should I be hap- 
py if I were not going to somewhat I love better ? ^ Should 
I be happy if I had no secure prospect of meeting with them 
again ?— or if I were doubtful of my reception in that place 
wither I hope to go?" 

Sophia burst into tears. " Well I don't know," said she ; 
«« I suppose you are right ; but I don't understand it." 

Alice drew her face down to hers and whispered some- 
thing in her ear. 

Undoubtedly Alice had much around as well as within her 
to make a declining life happy. Mrs. Yawse and Miss 
Marshman were two friends and nurses not to be surpassed. 
In their different ways. Margery's motherly affection, her 
zeal, and her skill, left nothing for heart to wish in her line 
of duty. And all that affection, taste, and kindness, with 
abundant means, could supply was at Alice's command. Still 
her greatest comfort was Ellen. Her constant thoughtful 
care ; the thousand tender attentions, from the roses daUy 
gathered for her table to the chapters she read and the 
h3nxins she sung to her ; the smile that often covered a pang ; 
the pleasant words and tone that many a time came from a 
sinking heart ; they were Alice's daily and nightly cordial. 
Ellen had learned self-command in more than one school ; 
affection, as once before, was her powerful teacher now, and 
taught her well. Sophia openly confessed that Ellen was 
the best nurse ; and Margery when nobody heard her, mut« 
tered blessings on the chila's head. 
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Mr. Homplirejrs came in often to see his ' daughter, but 
never stayed long. It was plain he could not bear it. It 
might have been difficult too for AHce to bear, but she 
wished for her brother. She reckoned the time from Mrs. 
Chaimce7''s letter to that when he might be looked for ; but 
some insularities in the course of the Post Office made it 
impossible to counl with certainty upon the exact time of 
his arrivaL Meanwhile her failure was very rapid. Mrs. 
Yawse began to fear he would not arriye in timie. 

The weeks of June ran out; the roses, all but a few late 
kinds, blossomed and died ; July came. 

One morning when Ellen went into her room, Alice drew: 
her close to her and Bald, *' You remember, Ellie, in the 
Pilgrim's Prog^reee, when Christiana and her companions were 
sent for to go over the river ? — I think the. messen^r has 
come for me. You must'n't cry, love ;— listen — ^this is the 
token he seems to bring me, — ' I have loved thee with an 
everlasting love/ I am sure of it EUie ; I have no doubt of 
it ; — so don't cry for me. You have been my dear comfort, 
my blesdng — ^we shall love each other in heaven, Ellie.'' 

Alice kissed her earnestly several times, and then Ellen 
escaped from her arms and fled away. It was long before 
she could come back ogam. But she came at last ; and went 
on through all that day as she had done for weeks before. 
The day seemed long, for every member of the family was 
oa the watch for John's arrival, and it was thought his sister 
would not Uve to see another. It wore away ; hour after 
hour passed without his coming ; and the night felL Alice 
showed no impatience, but she evidently irished and watched 
for him ; and Ellen, whose affection read her face and knew 
what to make of the look at the openiuj^ door, — the eye 
tomed toward the window, — ^the attitude of listening, — -grew 
feverish with her intense desire that she should be grati&d. 

From motives of convenience, Alice had moved up stairs 
to a room that John generally occupied when he was at 
home; directly over the sitting-room, and with pleasant 
windows toward the East. Mrs. Chauncey, Miss Sophia, and 
Mrs. Vafrse, were all there. Alice was lying quietly on the 
bed, and seemed to be doong; but Ellen noticed, after 
lights were brought, that every now and then she opened 
her eyes and gave an inquiring look round the room. Ellen 
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could not bear it ; slipping softly out she went down stairs 
and seated herself on the threshold of the glass door, as if 
by watching there she could be anj nearer the knowledge 
of what she wished for. 

It was a perfectly still summer night. The moon shone 
brightly on the little lawn, and poured its rays over Ellen, 
just as it had done one well-remembered evening near a year 
ago. Ellen's thoughts went back to it* How like and how 
unlike ! All around was just the same as it had been then ; 
the cool moonlight upon the distant fields, the trees In the 
gap lit up, as wen, tiie kwn a flood of brightness. But 
there was no happy party gathered there now ; — they were 
scattered. One was away ; one a sorrowful watcher alone 
in the moonlight ;— one waiting to be gone where there is no 
need of moon or stars for evermore. Ellen almost wondered 
they could shine so bright upon those that had no heart to 
rejoice- in them ; she thought they looked down coldly and 
imfeelingly upon her distress. She remembered the whip- 
poor-will ; none was heard to-night, near or far; she was 
glad of it ; it would have been too much ; — and there were no 
uttering leaves ; the air was absolutely still. Ellen looked 
up again at the moon and stars. They shone calmly on, 
despite the reproaches she cast upon them ; and as she still 
ga2^ up towanls them in their purity and steadfastness, other 
thoughts began to come into her head of that which was 
more pure still, and more steadfast. How long they have 
been shining, thought Ellen ; — going on just the same from 
night to night and from year to year,— as if they never would 
come to an end. But they toill come to an end — the time 
trill come when they will stop shining — bright as they are ; 
and then, when all they are swept ^way, then heaven will be 
only begun ; that will never end ! — never. And in a few 
years we who were so happy a year ago and are so sorry 
now, shall be all glad together there, — this will be all over ! 
And then as she looked, and the tears sprang to her 
thoughts, a favorite hymn of Alice's came to her remem- 
brance. 

Ye stars are bat the shining dust 

Of my divine abode ; 
The payements of those heavenly eourts 

Where I shall see my God. 
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'"■■• ' The Father of etenial ligbte " ■ * < 

'^ . Shall there his beams display ;* . 

And not one momeiH's darkness mix . 
With that unraned day. '" 

«< Not one moment's darkness !" " Ob," thought litttle El- 
len,— " there are a great many here !" — Still gazing up at the 
bright calm heavens, while the tears ran fast down her face, and 
fell mto her lap, there came trooping through Ellen's mind 
many of those words she had been in the habit of reading to 
her mother and Alice, and which she knew and loved so welL 
' ** And there shall be no night there ; and they need no 
candle, neither light of the sun ; for the Lord God giveth 
them light : and they shall reign for ever and ever. And 
there shall be no more curse, but the throne of God and of 
the Lamb shall be in it ; and his servants shall serve him : 
and they shall see his face ; and his nameshall be in th^ 
foreheads. And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain : for the former 
thmgs have passed away. 

> ** And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again and receive you tmto myself; that where I am, there 
ye may be also." 

While Ellen was yet going over and over these precious 
things, with a strong sense of their preciousness in all her 
throbbing grief, there came to her ear through the perfect 
stillness of the night the faint, far-off, not-to-be-mistaken, 
sound of quick-coming horse's feet» — ^hearer and nearer every 
second. It came with a mingled pang of pain and pleasure, 
both veiy acute ; she rose mstantly to her feet, and stood 
pressing her hatd to hef heart while the quick measured beat 
of hoots grew louder and louder, until it ceased at the very 
door. The minutes were few; but they were moments of 
intense bitterness. The tired horse stooped his head, as the 
rider flung himself from the saddle and came to the door 
where Ellen stood fixed. A look asked, and a look answered, 
the question that lips could • not speak. Ellen only pointed 
the way and uttered the words, "up stairs;*' ana John 
rushed thither. He checked himself however at the door of 
the room, and opened it and went in as calmly as if he had 
but come from a walk. But his caution was very needles& 
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Alice knew his step, sbe knew hu honeU step, too well ; she 
had raised herself up and stretched out hoth arms towards 
him before he entered. In another moment they were round 
his neck, and she was supported in hb. There was a long, 
long silence. 

" Are you happy, Alice ?•* whispered, her brother. 

** Perfectly. This was all I wanted. Kiss me, dear John.'* 

As he did so, a^ain and again, she felt his tears on her 
cheek, and put up her hand to his face to wipe them away ; 
kissed him then, and then once again lud her head on his 
breast. They remained so a little while Vithout stirring ; 
except that some whispers were exchanged too low for others 
to hear, and once more she raised her face to kiss him. A 
few minutes after those who could look saw his color change ; 
he felt the arms unclasp their hold ; and as he^lud her gently 
back on the pillow they fell languidly down ; the will and 
the power that had sustamed them were gone. Alice was 
gone ; but the departing spirit had left a ray of brightness 
on its earthly house ; Uiere was a half smile on the sweet 
face, of most entire peace and satisfaction. Her brother 
looked for a moment,^-closed the eyes, — kissed, once and 
again, the sweet lips,-^and left the room. 

Ellen saw him no more that night, nor knew how he passed 
it. For her, wearied with grief and excitement, it was spent 
in long heavy slumber. From the pitch to which her spirits 
had l^en wrought by care, sorrow, and self-restraint, they 
now suddenly and completely sank down; naturally, and 
happily, she lost all sense of trouble in sleep. 

When sleep at last left her, and she stole down sturs into 
the sitting-room in the morning, it was rather early. Nobody 
was stirring about the house but herself. It seemed de- 
serted ; the old sitting-room looked empty and forlorn ; the 
stillness was oppresaye. Ellen could not bear it. Softly 
opening the glass door she went out upon the lawn where 
everything was sparkling in the early freshness of the summer 
morning. How could it look so pleasant without, when all 
pleasantness was gone within ? — It pressed upon Ellen's heart. 
With a restless feeling of pain, she went on, round the comer 
of the house, and piMced slowly along the road till she came 
to the foot-path that led up to the place on the mountain 
John had called the Bridge of the Nose. Ellen took that 
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paih^ often traveled and much loved by her;. and dowly^and 
with filow-drippmg tears» made her way up -over mo6S wet 
with the dew, and the stones and rocks with which the rough 
way was strewn. She passed the place where Alice had first 
found her, — she remembered it well; — ^there was th« very 
stone beside which they had kneeled together, and where 
Alice's folded hands were lud. Ellen knelt down beside it 
again, and for a moment laid her cheek to the cold stone 
mdle her arms embraced it, and a second time it was watered 
with tears. She rose up again quickly and went on her way, 
toiling up the st^p path beyond, till she turned the edge of 
the mountain and stood on the old place where she and Alice 
that evening had watched the setting sun. Many a setting 
sun they hM watched from thence ; it had been a favorite 
pleasure of them both to run up there for a few minutes 
before or after tea and see the sun go down at the far end of 
the long valley. It seemed to Ellen one of Alice's haunts; 
she mined her there ; and the thought went keenly home 
that there she would come with her no more. She sat down 
on the stone she called her own, and leanmg her head on 
Alice's which was close by, she wept bitterly. Tet not very 
long ; she was too tired and subdued for bitter weeping ; she 
raised her head again, and. wiping away her tears looked 
abroad over the beautiful landscape. Never more beautiful 
than then. 

The early sun filled the valley with patches of light and 
shade. The sides and tops of the hills looking towards the 
east were bright with the cool brightness of the morning ; 
beyond and between them deep shadows lay. The sun comd 
not yet look at that side of the mountain where Ellen sat, 
nor at the long reach of ground it screened from hb view, 
stretching from the mountain foot to the other end of the 
valley ; &it to the left, between that and the Cat's back, the 
njs of the sun streamed through, touching the houses of the 
viUage, showine the lake, and making every tree and bam and 
clump of wood in the distance stand out in bright relief. 
Deliciously cool, both the air and the light, thou^ a warm 
day was promised. The night had wept away all the heat of 
yesterday. Now, the air was fresh with the dew and sweet 
nom hayfidd and meadow ; and the birds were singing like 
mad all around. There was no answering echo m the little 
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'human heart that looked and listened. Ellen loved all these 
things too well not to notice them even now ; she felt their 
full beanty ; but she felt it sadly. ''She will look at it no 
more 1" she said to herself. But instantly came an answer to 
her thought; — '' Behold I create new heavens, and a new 
earth ; and the former shall not be remembered, nor come into 
mind. Thy sun shall no more go down ; ndther shall thy 
moon withdraw itself: for the Lord shall be thine everlasting 
light, and the days of thy mourning shall be ended." 

" She is there now," thought Ellen, — " she is happy, — 
why should I be sorry for her ? I am not ; %ut oh ! I must 
be sorry for myself— Oh Alice 1 — dear Alice !" 

She wept ; but then again came sweeping over her mind 
the words with which she was so familiar, — " the da3rs of thy 
mourning shall be ended ;" and again with her regret mineled 
the consciousness that it must be for herself alone. And for her* 
self, — " Can I not trust Him whom she trusted ?" she thought 
Somewhat soothed and more calm, she sat still looking down 
into the brightening valley or off to the hills that stretched 
away on either hand of it ; when up through the still air the 
sound of the little Carra-carra church bell came to her ear. 
It rang for a minute and then stopped. 

It crossed Ellen's mind to wonder what it could be ringing 
for at that time of day ; but she went back to her musings 
and had entirely forgotten it, when again, clear and full 
through the stillness the sound came pealing up. 

" One— two !" 

Ellen knew now ! It went through her very heart. 

It is the custom in the country to toll the church bell upon 
occasion of the death of any one in the township or parish. 
A few strokes are rung by way of drawing attention ; these 
are followed after a httle pause by a single one if the knell is 
for a man, or two for a woman. Then another short pause. 
Then follows the number of the years the person has lived, 
told in short, rather slow strokes, as one would coimt them 
. up. After pausing once more the tolUng begins, and is kept 
up for some time ; the strokes following in slow and sad suc- 
cession, each one being permitted to die quite away before 
another breaks upon the ear. 
*^ Ellen had been told of this custom, but habit had never 

made it familiar. Only once she had happened to hear this 

8* 
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notice'of death giyeQ*dnt; and thai Was long agor the bell 
could not be Jb'eard at Miss Fortune's ^ bouse; ' Jt * came ..upon 
ber now with all the force of novelty and surprise.'^'' As ' the 
number of the years of Alice*s life was sadly told'out» eveiy 
stroke was to her as if it fell upon a raw nerve. : Ellen ':hid 
her face in her lap and tried to keep from counting, but she 
could not; and as the tremulous sointfd of the last of the 
twenty-four died away upon the air; she was shuddering from 
head to foot. A burst of tears relieved her when 'the sound 
ceased. ^ • ' v- -. . ... 

Just 'then a voice close beside her said low» as if the speak- 
er might not trust its higher tones, — " I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills, from whence cometh my help I" ' • 

How differently that sound struck upon Ellen's ear ! With 
an indescribable ur of mingled tenderness, weariness, and sor- 
row, she slowly rose from her s^t and put both her arms 
round the speaker's neck. Neither said a word ; but to Ellen 
the arm that held her was more than all words ; it was the 
^viding Une between her and the world, — on this side every- 
tlung, on that side nothing. 

No word was spoken for many minutes. 

** My dear Ellen," said her brother softly, — *' how came you 
here?'"^ 

*' I don't know,*' whispered Ellen,-^" there was nobody 
there — I couldn't stay in the house." 

" Shall we go home now ?" 

** O yes — ^whenever you please. 

But neither moved yet. Ellen had nused her head ; she 
still stood ^th her arm upon her brother's shoulder ; the 
eyes of both were on the scene before them ; the thoughts of 
neither. He presently spoke again. 

" Let us try to love our Qod better, Ellie, the less we have 
left to love in this world ; — ^that b his meaning — let sorrow 
but bring us closer to him. Dear Alice is well — she is well^ 
— and if we are made to suffer, we know and we love the 
hand that has done it, — do we not Ellie ?" 

Ellen put her hands to her face ; she thought her heart 
would break. He gently drew her to a seat on the stone 
bende him, and still Keeping his arm round her, slowly and 
•oothinffly went <m — 

^Thmk that she is happy ; — think that she is safe ; — think 
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that she is with that blessed One whose face we seek*at a 
distance, — satisfied with his likeness instead of wearily strug- 

fling with sin ; — think that sweetly and easily she has got 
ome ; and it b onr home too. We must weep, because we 
are left alone ; but for her — * I heard a voice from heaven 
saying unto me, Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord !' ** 
As he spoke in low and sweet tones, Ellen's tears calmed 
and stopped ; but she still kept her hands to her face. 

*' Shall we go home, Ellie ? ' said her brother after another 
silence. 8he rose up instantly and said yes. But he held 
her still, and looking for a moment at the tokens of watching 
and mef and care in her countenance, he gently kissed the 
pale little face, adding a word of endearment which almost 
oroke Ellen's heart again. Then taking her hand they went 
down the mountsdn t^ether. 
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CHAPTER ILIII. 



'^ I havt nea anfab by th« aiek o««*« pillow ; 

Tlieiit was th* toft ftm* ami the acNiiidlMi tMad*, 
Whara •mittMi haarta wan dioopiag fika tha witlowt 
11iajitood*batw«tatiMlivia(aBdUiadaad,*" . 

0jauow«» 



The whole Marshittan family arrived to-day from.Yentaor; 
some to see Alice's loved remains, * and all to foQow them to 
the grave. The parsonage could not iiold so many ; the two 
Mr. Marshman's therefore, with Major and Mrs. Gillespie, 
made their quarters at Thirlwall. Margery's hands were full 
enough with those that were left. 

In the afternoon however she found time for a \isit to the 
room, the room. She was standing at the foot of the bed, 
^ELzing on the sweet face she loved so dearly, when Mrs. 
Chauncey and Mrs. Yawse came up for the same purpose. 
All three stood some time in silence. 

The bed was strewn with ffowera, somewhat singpilarly dis- 
posed. Upon the pillow, and upon and about the hands which 
were folded on the breast, were scattered some of the rich late 
roses, — proses and rose-buds, strewn with beautiful and pro- 
fuse carelessness. A single stem of white lilies lay on the side 
of the bed ; the rest of the flowers, a large quantity, covered 
the feet, seeming to have been flimg there without any attempt 
at arrangement They were of various kinds, chosen however 
with exquisite taste and feeling. Beside the roses, there were 
none that were not either white or distinguished for their 
fragrance. The delicate white verbearer, the pure feverfew, 
mi^onette, sweet geranium, white myrtle, the rich-scented 
hehotrope, were mmgled with the late^blossoming damask 
and purple roses ; no yellow flowers, no purple, except those 
mentioned ; even the flaunting petunia, though wmte, had 
been left out by the nice band that had culled them. But 
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the arrangmg of these beauties seemed to hiCTe be^^ttle 
more than attempted ; though indeed it might be questioned 
wheth^ the finest art coidd have bettered uie effect of what 
the over-tasked hand of affection had left half done, Mrs. 
Channcey however after a while began slowly to take a 
fiower or two from the foot and place them on other parts of 
the bed. . , 

''Will Mrs. Chaimc^ pardon my bdng so bold," said 
Margery then, who had looked on with no pleasure while 
this was doing, — " but if she had seen when those flowers were 

gut ti]ere,-^it wouldn't be her wish, I am sure it wouldn't be 
er wbh, to stir, one of them." 

Mrs. Chauncey's hand, which was stretched out for a fourth, 
drew back. 

'* Why who put them here ?" she asked. 

'' Miss EUen, ma'am. 

** Where is Ellen ?'* 

** I think she is sleeping, ma'am. Poor child ! she's the 
most wearied of us all with sorrow and watching," said 
Margery weeping. 

"You saw her bring them up, did you ?" 

" I saw her, ma'anL O will I ever forget it as long a& I 
live !" 

** Why ?" said Mrs. Chauncey gently. 

** It's a thing one should have seen, ma'am, to understand. 
I don't know as I can tell it well." 

Seeing however that Mrs. Chauncey still looked her wish, 
Margery went on, half under her breath. 

" Why ma'am, the wav it was, — I had come up to get some 
linen out of the closet, for I had watched niy time ; Mrs. 
Chatmcey sees, I was afeard of finding Mr. John here, and I 
knew he was lying down just then, so — " 

** Lying down, was he ?'* said Mrs. Vawse. ** I did not 
know ne had taken any rest to-day.', 

" It was very little he took, ma'am, indeed, though there 
was need enough I am sure ; — ^he had been up with ms father 
the live-long blessed night. And then the first thing this 
morning he was away after Miss Ellen, poor child ! wherever 
she had betaken herself to ; I happened to see her before 
anybody was out, going round the comer of the house, and 
so I knew when he asked me for her." 
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^ -''aWas she'going -after" flowerB-<%«n T* siadd' Mrtu Chann* 

> '' O no, ma'am,^ — it was a long time after; it was this 
morning some time. — I had come up to the linen closet, 
knowing Mr. John was in his room, and I thought I was 
safe ; and I had just taken two or three pieces on my arm, 
you know, ma'am, when somehow I forgot myself, and for- 
got what I had come for, -and leaving what I should ha' been 
a domg, I was standing there^ lookmg out this way at the 
dear features I never thought to see in death — and I had 
entirely-forgotten what I was th^« for, ma*am, — ^when I 
heard Miss Ellen's, little footstep coming softly up stairs. I 
didn't want her to catch sight of me just then, so I had just 
drew myself back a bit, so as I could see her without her 
seeing me back in the closet where I was. But it had like 
to have got the better of me entirely^ ma'am, when I see her 
come in with a lap full of them flowers, and looking so as she 
did too ! but with much trouble I kept quiet. She went up 
and stood by the side of the bed, just where Mrs. Chauncey 
b standing, with her sweet sad little face, — it's the hardest 
thing to see a child's face to look so, — and the flowers all 
gathered up in her frock. It was odd to see her, she didn't 
cry, — not at all, — only once I see her brow wrinkle, but it 
seemed as if she had a nund not to, for she put her hand up 
to her face and held it a little, and then she began to take 
out the flowers one by one, and she'd lay a rose here and a 
rose-bud there, and so ; and then she went round to the other 
side and hud the lilies, and' two or three more roses there on 
the pillow. But I could see all the while it was getting too 
much for her ; I see very soon she wouldn't get through ; she 
just placed two or three oiore, and.one rose there in that hand^ 
and that was the last I coulcLsee it worldns^ in her face ; 
she turned as pale as her lilies Si at once, and just tossed up 
all the flowers . out of her frock on to the bed-foot there, — 
that's just as they fell^-— aiid down she went on her knees, and 
her face m her hands on the side of the bed. I thought no 
more about my linen," said Margery weeping, — " I couldn't 
do anything but look at that child kneehng there, and her 
flowers, — and all beside her she used to call her sister^ and 
that couldn't be a sister to her no more; and she's without a 
nster now to be sure, poor child !" 
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'^ ''She' lias a brother, utiless I'^am mistakeny** said Miu 
Ohauncey, when she could speak. 

" And that's just what I was going to tell you, ma'auL 
She had been there five or ten minutes without moYing, or 
inore — I am .sure I don't know how long it was, I didn't think 
how time went, — ^wh'en the first thing I knew I heard another 
step, and Mr. John came in. I thought, and expected, he 
was takmg some sledp ; but I suppose," said Margery sigh- 
ing, " he couldn't rest. I knew his step and just d^ew myself 
back further. He came just where you are, ma'am, and stood 
with his arms folded a long time lookmg. I don't know how 
Miss Ellen didn't hear him come in ; but however she didn't ; 
— and they were both as still as death, one on one side, and 
the other on the other side.^ And I wondered he didn't see 
her; but her white dress and all — and I suppose he had no 
thought but for one thing. I knew the first mmute he did see 
her, when he looked over and spied her on the other side of 
the bed ; — I see his color change ; and then his mouth took 
the look it always did whenever he sets himself to do any- 
thing. He stood a minute, and then he went round, and 
knelt down beside of her, and softly took away one of her hands 
from under her face, and held it in both of his own, and then 
he made such a prayer ! — Oh," said Margery, her tears fall- 
ing fast at the recollection, — " I never heard the like ! I never 
did. He eave thanks for Miss Alice, and he had reason 
enough to oe sure, — and for himse]f and Miss Ellen — I won- 
dered to hear him ! — and he prayed for them too, and others, 
— and — oh I thought I couldn't stand and hear him ; and I 
was afeard to breathe the whole time, lest he woidd know I 
was there. It was the beautifullest prayer I did ever hear, 
or ever shall, however." 

'' And how did Ellen behave ?" said Mrs. Chauncey when 
she could speak. — 

" She didn't stir, nor make the least motion nor sound, till 
he had done, and spoke to her. They stood a little while 
then, and Mr. John put the rest of the flowers up there round 
her hands and the pillow, — ^Miss Ellen hadn't put more than 
half a dozen ; — I noticed how he kept hold of Miss Ellen's 
hand all the time. I heard her begin to tell him how she 
didn't finish the flowers, and he told her, ' I saw it all, Ellie,' 
he said ; and he said ' it didn't want finishing.' I wondered 
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liow he should see it, hut I suppose he'did, however^ / 
understood it very welL They went away down stairs after 
that" ' . 

** He is heautifuUy changed/' said Mrs. Vawse* * 

" I don't know, ma'am/ saki Margery, — "I've heard that 
said afore, hut I can't say as I ever could see it. He always 
was the same to me-^always the honorahlest, truest, nohlest 
— ^my hushandsays he was al»t fiery, hut I never could tell 
that the.one temper was sweeter than the other ; only every- 
hody always did whatever Mr. Jphn wanted, to he sure ; hut 
he was the perfectest gentleman, always." 

*' I have not seen eidier Mr. John or Ellen since my mother 
came," said Mrs. Chauncey. 

"No, ma'am," said Marger^ — "they were out reading 
• under the trees for a long time ; and Miss Ellen came in the 
Mtchen-way a little while ago and went to lie down." 

" How is Mr. Humphreys t" 

"01 can't tell you, ma'am, — he is worse than any one 
knows of I am afraid, unless Mr. John ; you will not see him, 
ma'am ; he has not been here once, nor don't mean to, I 
think. It will go hard with my poor master, I am afraid," 
said Margery weeping ; — " dear Miss Alice said Miss Ellen 
was to take her place ; but it would want an angel to do 
that" 

"Ellen will do a great deal," said Mrs. Yawse^— "Mr. 
Humphreys loves her well now, I know." 

" So do I, ma'am, I am sure ; and po does every one ; but 
still—" 

Margery broke off her sentence and sorrowfuDy went down 
stairs. Mrs. Chauncey moved no. more flowers. 

Late in the afternoon of the next day Margery came softly 
into Ellen's room. 

" Miss Ellen, dear, you are aw&e, aren't you ?" 

" Tes, Margeiy," said Ellen, sitting up on the bed ; — " come 
m. Whatisitr 

" I came to ask liHss Ellen if she could do me.a great favor ; 
— ^there's a strange gentleman come, and nobcKfy has seen 
him yet, and it don't seem right He has been here this some 
time." 

** Have you told Mr. John ?" 

*' Ko, Miss Ellen ; he's in the library with my master ; and 
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somehow I durstn't go to the door ; mayhap they wouldn't be 
best pleased. Would Miss Ellen mind telling Mr. John of 
thogentleman's beinff here ?" 

E^en would mind it yery much, there was no doubt of 
that ; Mai^ery could hardly have asked her to put a greater 
force upon nerself; she did not say so. 

** You are sure he is there, Margery ?" 

*' I am quite sure. Miss Ellen. I am very sorry to disturb 
you ; but ^ you wouldn't mind — I am ashamed to have the 
gentieman left to himself so long." 

" rU do it, Margerv." 

She got up, sHpped on her shoes, and mechanically smooth- 
ing her hair, set off to the library. On the way she ahnost 
repented her willingness to oblige Margery ; the errand was 
marvelous disagreeable to her. She had never gone to that 
room except with Alice ; never entered it uninvited. She could 
hardly make up her mind to knock at the door. But she had 
promised ; it must be done. 

The first fearful tap was too light to arouse liny mortal 
ears. At the second, though not much better, she heard some 
one move, and John opened the door. Without waiting to 
hear her speak he immediately drew her in, very unwillingly 
on her part, and led her silently up to his father. The old 
gentleman was sitting in his great study-chur with a book 
open at his side. He turned from it as she came up, took 
her hand in hb, and held it for a few moments without speak- 
ing. Ellen dared not raise her eyes. 

" My little girl," said he very gravely, though not without 
a tone of kindness too, — " are you coming here to cheer my 
loneliness ?" 

Ellen in vain struggled to speak an articulate word ; it 
was impossible ; she suddenly stooped down and touched 
her lips to the hand that lay on the arm of the chur. He 
put ihe hand tenderly upon her head. 

*• God bless you," ssdd he, " abundantly, for all the love 
you showed her. Come, — if you will, — and be, as far as a 
withered heart will let you, all that she wished. All is 
yours— except what will be buried with her." 

EUen was awed and pained, very much. Not because the 
words and manner were sad and solemn; it was the (one 
that distressed her. There was no tearfulness in it; it 
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fcrembled a little ; it seemed to come mdeed from a withered 
heart. ' She shook with the effort she made to control her- 
self. John asked her presently what she had come for. 
' "A :gentleman/' «aid Ellen,<*—" there's a gentleman — a 
stranger*' — , ^ «• . : 

He went immediately out to see him, leaving her standing 
there. ■ Ellen did not know whether to go .too or stay ; she 
thought from his not taking her with him he wished her to 
stay ; she stood doubtfully. Presently she heard steps com- 
ing back along the hall — steps of two persons^— the door 
opened, and the strange gentleman came in. No stranger 
to Ellen ! she knew him in a moment ; it was her old friend, 
her friend of the boat, — ^Mr. Qeorge Marshman. 

Mr. Humphreys rose up to meet him, and the two gentle- 
men shook hands in olence. Ellen had at first shrunk out 
of the way to the'other side of the room, and now when 
she saw an opportunity she was ffoing to make her escape ; 
but John gently detained her ; and she stood still by his side, 
though with a kind of feeling that it was not there the best 
place or time for her old friend to recognise her. He was 
sittinff by Mr. Humphreys and for the present quite occupied 
with him. Ellen thought nothing of what they were saying ; 
with eyes eagerly fixed upon Mr. Marshman she was reading 
memory's long story orer again. The same pleasant look 
and kind tone that she remembered so well came to com- 
fort her in her first sorrow, — the old way of speaking, and 
even of moving an arm or hand, the familiar figure and face ; 
how they took Ellen's thoughts back to the deck of the 
steamboat, the hymns, the talks ; the love and kindness that 
led and persuaded her so faithfully and effectually to do her 
duty; — ^it was* all present again ; and Ellen gazed at him as 
at a picture of the past, forgetting for the moment every- 
thing else. The same love and kindness were endeavoring 
now to say something for Mr. Humphreys' relief ; it was a 
hard task. The old gentleman heard and answered, for the 
most part briefly, but so as to show that his friend labored 
in vain ; the bitterness and hardness of grief were imallayed 
yet. It was not till John made some, slight remark that Mr. 
Marshman turned hts head that way ; he looked for a mo- 
ment in some surprise, and then said, his countenance light- 
ening, ''Is thai Ellen Montgomery?" 
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' Ellen sprang across at that word to take his out-stretohed 
hand. But as she felt the well remembered grasp of it, and 
met the old look the thought of which ^he had treasured up 
for years, — it was too much. Back as in a flood to her heart, 
seemed to come at once all the thoughts and feelings of the 
time since then ; — the difference of this meeting from the joy- 
ful one she had so often pictured to herself ; ihe sorrow of 
that time mixed with the sorrow now ; and the sense that the 
very hand that had wiped those first tears away was the one 
now laid in the dust by death. All thronged on her heart 
at once ; and it was too much. 8he had scarce touched Mr. 
Marshman's hand when she hastily withdrew her own, and 
ffave way to an oyerwhelming burst of sorrow. It was in- 
fectious. There was such an utter absence of all bitterness 
or hardness in the tone of this grief ; there was so touching 
an expression of submission mingled with it, that even Mr. 
Humphreys was overcome. Ellen was not the only subdued 
weeper there ; not the only one whose tears came from a 
broken-up heart. For a few minutes the silence of stifled 
sobs was in the room, till Ellen recovered enough to make 
her escape ; and then the color of Eiorrow was lightened, in 
one breast at least. 

*' Brother," said Mr. Humphreys, — " I can hear you now 
better than I could a little while ago. I had almost forgot- 
ten that Qod is good. * Light in the darkness ;' — I see it 
now. That child has given m$ a lesson." 

Ellen did not know what had passed around her, nor 
what had followed her quitting the room. But she thought 
when John came to the tea-table he looked relieved. If hb 
general kindness and tenderness of manner toward herself 
cotild have been greater than usual, she might have thought 
it was that night ; but she only thought he felt better. 

Mr. Marshman was not permitted to leave the house. He 
was a great comfort to everybody. Not himself overbur- 
dened with sorrow, he was able to make that effort for the 
good of the rest which no one yet had been equal to. 
The whole family, except Mr. Humphreys, were gathered 
together at this time ; and his grave cheerful unceasing kind 
ness made that by far the most comfortable meal that bad 
been taken. It was exceeding grateful to Ellen to see and 
hear liim, from the old remembrance as well as the present 
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effect. Aiid he b^d not foi^tten bis old kindness for her ; 
she saw it in hts look, his words, his vdce^ shown in eveiy 
way; and the feeling that she had ^ot her old friend ag^un 
and should never lose him now gave her more deep pleasure 
than anything else coidd possibly have done at that time. 
His own famUy too had not seen him in a long time, so his 
presence was matter of general satisfaction. 

Later in the. evenings Ellen was sitting beside him on the 
sofa, looking and listening,* — he was like a piece of old mu- 
»c to her, — when John came to the back of the sofa and 
sud he wanted to speak to her. She went with him to the 
other side of the room. 

"Ellie," said he in in low voice, ''I think my father 
would lO^e to hear you sing a hymn,^Lo you thmk you 
could?" 

Ellen looked up, with a peculiar mixture of uncertainty 
and resolution in her countenance, and, said yes. 

" Not if it will pain you too much, — and. not unless you 
think you can surely- go through, with it, Ellen," he said 
gently. 

'* No," said EUen ;— '* I wiU try:' 

*' Will it not give you too much pain ? do you think you 
can ?" 

** No — I will try," she repeated. 

As she went along the hall she said and resolved to herself 
that she would do it. The library was dark ; coming from 
the light Ellen at first could see nothinc^. John placed her in 
a chair, and went away himself to a httle distance where he 
remained perfectly still. She covered her face with her hands 
for a minute, and prayed for strength ; she was afraid to try. 

Alice and her brother were remarkable for beauty of voice 
and utterance. The latter Ellen had in part caught from 
them; in the former she thought herself greatly inferior. 
Perhaps she underrated herself; her voice, though not indeed 
powerful, was low and sweet and veiy clear ; and the entire 
simplicity and feelinc^ with which she sang hymns was more 
effectual than any higher qualities of tone and compass. She 
had been very much accustomed, to sing With Alice, who ex- 
celled in beautiful truth and simplicity of expressioa ; listen* 
ing wUh dehght^ as she had often done, and often joining with 
her, Ellen h^l caught something of her manner. 
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8he thought nothing of all this now ; she had a trying task 
to go through. Sing! — then, and there ! — ^And what should 
she smg ? All that class of hymns that hore directly on 
the subject of their sorrow must be left on one side ; she 
hardly dared think of thenu Instinctively she took up ano- 
ther class, that without baring the wound would lay the balm 
close to it. A few minutes of deep stillness were in the dark 
room ; then very low, and in tones that trembled a little, rose 
the words, 

« 

How flweet the name of Jmos sounds 

In a believer's ear ; 
It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 

And drives away his fear. 

The tremble in ]ier voice ceased, as she went on« 

It makes the wounded spirit whole. 

And ealms the troabled breast ; 
Tis maona to the hongiy soul. 

And to the weaiy, rest. 

Bj him mv pxarers aooeptanoe fain. 

Although with sin demed ; 
Satan aoooses me in vain. 

And I amowneda ehild. 

Weak is the effort of m J heart. 

And oold my warmest thought, — 
Bat when I see thee as thou art, 

rU praise thee as I ought. 

^ Tin then I wouldthy love proclaim 
With eveiy lab'rine breath ; 
And may the musie of thy name 
Kefresh my soul in death. 

Elleiv^aused a minute. There was not a sound to be 
heard in the room. She thought of the hymn, "Loving 
Kindness ;" but the tune, and the spirit of the words, was too 
lively. Her mother's favorite, " *Tis my happiness below,** 
but Ellen could not venture that ; she strove to forget it as 
fast as posfflble. She sang, clearly and sweetly as ever now. 

Hark my soul, it is the Lord, 
*Tis thy Saviour, hear his word ; — 
Jesus speaks, and speaks to thee, 
** Say, poor sinner, lovest thou me 1 

** I delivered thee when bound. 
And when bleeding healed thv wound ; 
Sought thee wandering, set tnee right. 
Turned thy darkness uito light. 
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, " Can a mother^ tender-eare. ^r' -: 

' ' Cease toward the e&ild she bare 1 ■ ' ^ 

Yea— sAc may forgetful be, - • 

Yet wiU I nmember thee.. '' 

*' Mine is an dnehan^g lore i^. . 
Higher than the heights abom. 
Deeper than the depths beneatn, 
Free and &ithf 111, strong as death. 

'* Thon dudt see in j eioxT socin, 
r When the work of life u done. 

Partner of my throne dialt be, — 

Say, poor sinner, lorest Choa me t" 

Lord, it is my ehief Complaint 
That my love is weak and fitint; 
Yet I love thee and adore,—.. 
Oh for graoe to love thee more ! 

Ellen's task was no longer painfnl, but most deligbtful. 
She hoped she was doing some good ; and that hope enabled 
her, after the first tremUing beginning, to go on without any 
difficulty. She was not thinking of h^erself . • It was yery weU 
she could not see the effect upon her auditors. . Through the 
dark her eyes could only just discern a dark figure stretched 
upon the sofa and another standing by the mantlepiece. The 
room was profoundly still, except when she was singme. The 
choice of hymns gaye her the greatest trouble. She Uiought 
of " Jerusalem, my happy home," but it would not do ; she 
and Alice had too often sung it in strains of joy. Happily 
came to her mind the beautiful, 

'< How firm a fonndation, ye saints of the Lord,** Ito.* 

She went through all the seyen long yerses. Still when 
EUen paused at the end of this, the breathless silenofiseemed 
to inyite her to go on. She wuted a minute to gatherbreath. 
The blessed words had gone down into her yery heart ; did 
they oyer seem half so sweet before ? ' She was cheered and 
strengthened, and thought she could go through with the next 
hymn, though it had been much loved and often used, both 
by her mother and Alice. 

Jesos. lorer of my sonl, 
Let me to thy bosom fly. 
While the bulows near me roll, 
While'the tempest still is nigh. 
Hide me, O my Sarioiir, hide. 
Till the storm of life be past .*— 
8aA into the haven gnioe,— 
O reoeiTt ny soul at last ! 
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Other reface lutje I noiM, 
Hangs my nelplen soul on thee— 
Leaye, an I leare me not alone ! 
Still rapport and eomfort me. 
All my tmet on thee is starred, 
All m help from thee I hring ; — 
CoTor my defenceleas head 
.. Beneath the diadoir of thy wing. - 

Then, .<y Ohrirt, art alll want ; 
More than all in thee I find: 
Raiee iho fallen, eheer the faint. 
Heal the liek, and lead the blind. 
Jost and hol^ ia thy name, 
I am all onnghteonsneflB ; 
Vile and full of sm I am, 
Thoa art fuUof truth and graee. 

Still silence ; — ** sQence that spoke !*' Ellen did not know 
what it said, except that her hearers did not wish her to stop. 
Her next was^ a yery favorite hymn of them all. . 

<< What are thete in bright array/* Ae. 

Ellen had allowed her thoughts to travel too far aloiur with 
the words, for in the last lines her voice was unsteady and 
faint She was fain to make a longer pause than usual to 
recover herself. But in vain ; the tender nerve was touched ; 
there was no stilling its quivering. 

" Ellen " — said Mr. Humphreys then after a few nunutes. 
She rose and went to the soOel He folded her close to his 
breast ^. 

•%" Thank you, my child," he ssud presently; — "you have 
been a comiort to me. Kothing but a choir of angels could 
have b^ sweeter.'* 

As Ellen went away back through the hall her tears almost 
choked her ; but for all that there was a strong throb of 
pleasure at her heart 

" I have been a comfort to hun," she repeated. " Oh dear 
Alice!— solwilir 
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CHAPTER XLIY. 



" A oUld ad moral— ^ maiden aow-*. 
A gnoefnl maiden with a genth brow ; 
A obaek tiofed Ufbdj, and a dore-tika eya, 
And all hMutiUam bar Mtha {hmm by.*' 

Mart Howrrr. 



Thb whole Marshman family returned to Yentnor imme- 
diately after the funeral, Mr. George excepted ; he stayed 
with Mr. Humphreys over the Sabbath, and preached for 
him ; and much to every one's pleasure lingered still a day or 
two longer ; then he was obliged to. leave them. John also 
must go back to Doncaster for a few weeks ; he would not be 
able to get home again before the early part of August. For 
the month between and as much longer indeied as pos- 
»ble, Mrs. Marshman wished to have Ellen at Yentnor ; assur> 
ing her that it was to be her home always whenever she chose 
to make it so. At first neither Mrs. Marshman nor her 
daughters would take any denial ; and old Mr. Marshman was 
fixed upon it. But Ellen begged with tears that she might 
stay at home and begin at once, as far as she could, to take 
Alice's place. Her kind friends insisted that it would Ao her 
harm to be left alone for so long, at such a season. Mr. 
Humphreys in the best of times kept very much to himself, 
and now he would more than ever ; she would be very lonely. 
** But how lonely he will be if I go away !" said Ellen ; — " I 
can't go." Finding that her heart was set upon it, and that it 
would be a real grief to her to go to Yentnor, John at last 
joined to excuse her ; and he made an arrangement with Mrs. 
Vawse instead that she should come and stay with Ellen at 
the parsonage till he came back. This gave Ellen great satis- 
faction; and her kind Yentnor friends were obliged unwil- 
lingly to leave her. 

The first few days after John's departure were indeed sad 
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days — ^very sad to every one; it could not be otherwise. 
£31en drooped miserably. She had» however, the best possi- 
ble companion in her old Swiss friend. Her good sense, her 
steady cheerfulness, her firm principle were always awake for 
Ellen's good, ever ready to comfort her, to cheer her, to pre- 
vent her from ^ving undue way to sorrow, to urge her to 
useful exertion. Affection and gratitude, to the living and the 
dead, gave powerful aid to these efforts. Ellen rose up in 
the morning and lay down at night with the present pressing 
wish to do and be for the ease and comfort of her adopted 
father* {md brother all that it was possible for her. Very soon, 
so soon as she could rouse herself to anything, she began to 
turn over in her mind all manner of ways and means for this 
end. And in general, whatever Alice would have wished, 
what John did wish, was law to her. 

*' Margery," said Ellen one day, '* I wish you would tell me 
all the things Alice used to do ; so that I may begin to do 
them, you mow, as soon as I can." 

" What things. Miss Ellen ?" 

*' I mean, the things she used to do about the house, or to 
help you,— don't you know ? — all sorts of things. I want to 
know them all, so that I may do them as she did. I want to 
very much." 

" 0*, Miss Ellen, dear," sjud Margery tearfully, '* you are 
too little and tender to do them thmgs ; — I'd be sorry to see 
you, indeed!" 

" Why no, I am not, Margery," said Ellen ; — " don't you 
know how I used to do at aunt Fortxme's ? Now tell me — : 
please, dear Margeiy I If I can't do it, I won't, you know." 

" O, Miss Ellen, she used to^ee to various things about the 
house ;-^I don't know as I can tell 'em all directly ; some 
was to help me ; and some to please her father, or Mr. John, 
if he was at home ; she thought of every one else bef^e her- 
self, sure enough." 

'* Well what, Margery ? what were they ? TeU me all you 
can remember.'/ 

" Why, Miss Ellen, — for one thing, — she used to go into 
the library every morning, to put it in order, and dust the 
books and papers and tlungs ; in fact she took the charge of 
that room entirely ; I never went into it at all, unless once or 
twice in the year, or to wash the windows." 

VOL. II. 9 
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Men looked grave ; she thought ivith herself there might 
be a difficulty in the way of her taMng this part of Alice's 
daily duties ; she did not feel that she had the freedom of the ■ 
library. I 

" And then/' said Margery,/*^ she used to skun the cream 
for me, most mornings, when I'd be busy ; and wash up the 
breakfast things, — " 

'^0 1 forgot all about the breakfast things !" exclaimed 
Ellen,— ''how could I ! I'll do them to be sure, after this. I 
never thought of them, Margery. And I'll skim the cream 
too.'' 

" Dear Miss Ellen, I wouldn't want you to ; I didn't men- 
tion it for that, but you was wishing me to tell you— I don't 
want you to trouble your dear little head about such work. It 
was more the thoughtfulness that cared about me than the 
help of all she could do, though that wasn't a little ; — I'U get 
along well enough ! — " 

"%ut I should like to, — 'it would make me happier; and 
don't you think / want to help you too, Margery ?" 

"The Lord bless you. Miss Ellen," said Margery, in a sort 
of desperation, setting down one iron and taking up another, 
" don't talk in that way, or you'll upset me entirely. — I aint 
a bit better than a child," said sh^, her tears falling fast on the 
sheet she was hurriedly ironmg. 

" What else, dear Margery ?" said Ellen presently. " Tell 
me what else?" 

" Well, Miss Ellen," said Margery, dashing away the water 
from either eye, — *' she used to look over the clothes when 
they went up from the wash ; and put them away ; and mend 
them if there was anv places wanted mending." 

" I am afraid I don't know how to manage that," said 
EDen very gravely. — '* Tliere is one thing I can do, — I can 
dam'sfbcKings very nicely ; but that's only one kind of mend- 
ing. I don't know much about the other kinds." 

" Ah well, but she did, however," said Margery, searching 
in her basket of clothes for some particular pieces. " A beau- 
tiful mender she was to be sure I Look here. Miss Ellen, 
^ust see that patch — the way it is put on — so evenly by a 
thread all round ; and the stitches, see — ^and see the way this 
rent is darned down ;->oh that was the way she did every- 
thing!" 
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*' I can't do it so/' said Ellen sighing, — " But I can learn ; 

that I can do. You will teach me Margery, won't yoii ?" 

"Indeed Miss Ellen, dear, it's more than I can myself; 
but I will tell you who will ; and that's Mrs. Yawse. I am 
thinking it was her she learned of in the first place, — but I 
aint certain. Anyhow she's a first-rate hand." 

'' Then I'll get her to teach me," said Ellen ;— '' that will 
do yery nicely. And now Margery, what else ?" 

** O dear. Miss Ellen, — I don't know, — there was a thou- 
sand little things that I'd only recollect at the minute ; she'd 
set the table for me when my hands was uncommon full ; and 
often she'd come out and make some little thing for the mas- 
ter when I wouldn't have the time to do the same myself;— 
and I can't tell^—one can't think of those things but just at 
the minute. Dear Miss Ellen, I'd be sorry indeed to see you 
a trying yom- little hands to do all that she done." 

"Never mind Margery," said Ellen, "and «he threw her 
arms round the kind old woman as she spoke, — " I won't 
trouble you— and you won't be troubled if I am awkward 
about anything at first, will you ?" 

Margery could only throw down her holder to return most 
affectionately as well as respectfully Ellen's caress and press 
a very hearty kiss upon her forehead. 

Ellen next went to Mrs. Yawse to be^ her help in ^he 
mending and patching line. Her old friend was very glad to 
see her take up anything with interest, and readily agreed to 
do her best in the matter. So some old clothes were looked 
up ; pieces of linen, cotton, and flannel gathered together ; a 
large basket found to hold all these rags of .shape and no 
shape ; and for the next week or two Ellen was indefatigable. 
She would sit making vain endeavors to arrange a large linen 
patch properly, till her cheeks were burning with excitement ; 
and bend over a dam, doing her best to take'invisible.tlitches, 
till Mrs. Yawse was obliged to assure her it was .'^uitd un- 
necessary^to take <o much pains. Taking pains, however, is 
the sure way to success. Ellen could not rest satisfied till 
she had equalled Alice's patching and darning ; and though 
when Mrs. Yawse left her she had not quite reached that 
point, she was bidding fair to do so in a little while. 

In other things she was more at home. She could skim 
milk well enough, and inunediately began to do it for Mar- 
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geiy. She at ' once also took upon herself the care of the 
parlor cupboard and all the things in it, which she well knew 
had been Alice's office ; and thanks to Miss Fortune's training, 
even Margery was quite satisfied with her neat and orderly 
manner of doing it. Ellen begged her when the clothes came 
up from the washy to show her where everything went, so 
^at fpr the future she might be Able to put them away ; and 
she studied the shelves of the linen closet, and the chests of 
drawers in Mn Humphreys' room, till she almost knew them 
by heart * As to the library, she dared not ventura. 8he 
taw Mr; Humphreys at. meals and at prayers, — only then. 
He had never asked her to come into his study since the 
night she sang to him, and as for her asldng — ^nothing could 
have been more impossible.- Even when he was out of the 
house, out by the hour, Ellen never thought of gomg where 
she had not been expressly permitted to go. 

When Mr. Van Brunt informed his wife of Ellen's purpose 
to desert her service and make her future home at the par- 
k)nage, the lady's astonishment was only less than her indig- 
nation ; the latter not at all lessened by learning that Ellen 
was to become the adopted child of the house. For a while 
her words of displeasure were poured forth in a torrent ; Mr. 
Yan Brunt meantime saying very little, and standing by like a 
steadfast rock that the waves dash past, not upon. She de- 
clared this was ** the cap-sheaf of Miss Humphreys' doings ; 
she mipht have been wise enough to have expected as much ; 
she wouldn't have been 'such a k>o1 if she had I This was what 
she had let Ellen go there for ! a prettv return !" But she 
went on. ''She wondered who they thought .they had to 
deal with ; did they think she was going to let Ellen go in 
that way ? the had the first^ and only right to her ; and Ellen 
had no more business to go and give herself away than one 
of her^oxen; they would find it out, she guessed, pretty 
quick ; Mr. John and all ; she'd have her back in no tmie r 
What were her thoughts and feelings, when after having 
spent her breath she found her husband quietly opposed to this 
conclusion, words cannot tell. Ser words could not ; she 
was absolutely dumb, till, he had said his say ; and then, 
appalled by tne serenity of his manner she left mdignation on 
one side for the present and began to argue the matter. But 
Mr. Yan Brunt coolly said he had promised ; she might get 
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as many help as she liked, he would pay for them and wel- 
come ; but Ellen would have to stay where she was. He 
had promised Miss Alice ; and he wouldn't break his word 
''for kmgs, lords, and commons." A most extraordinary 
-expletive for a good republican,^-which Mr. Van Brunt had 
probably inherited from his father and grandfather.. YS^at 
can waves do against a rock ? The wbilome Miss Fortune 
disdained a struggle which must end in her own confusion, 
and wisely kept her chagrin to herself ; never even approach- 
ing the subject afterwards, with him or any other person. 
Ellen had left the whole matter to Mr. Van Brunt, expecting 
a storm and not wishing -to share it. Happily it aU blew 
over. 

As the month drew to an end, and indeed long before, 
Ellen's thoughts began to go forward eagerly to John's com- 
ing home.' She had learned by this time how to mend 
clothes ; she had grown somewhat wonted to her new round 
of litUe household duties ; in everything else the want of him 
was felt. - Study flagged ; though knowing what his wish 
would be, and what her duty was, she faithfully tried to go 
on with it. She had no heart for riding or walking by her- 
self. She was lonely ; she was sorrowful ; she was weary ; 
all Mrs. Vawse's pleasant society was not worth the mere 
knowledge that he was in the house; she longed for his 
coming. 

He had written what day they might expect him. But 
when it came Ellen found that her feeling had changed ; it 
did not look the bright day she had expected it would. Up 
to that time she had thought only of herself; now she remem- 
bered what sort of a coming home this must be to him ; and 
she dreaded almost as much as she wished for the moment 
of his arrival. Mrs. Vawse was surprised to see that her face 
was sadder that day than it had been for many past ; she 
could not understand it. Ellen did hot explain. It was late 
in the day before he reached home, and her anxious watch of 
hope and fear for the sound of his horse's feet grew very 
painful. She busied herself with setting the tea-table ; it was 
all done ; and she could by no means do anything else. She 
could not go to the.door to listen there ; she remembered too 
well the li^t time ; and she knew he would remember it. 
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He came at last Ellen's feeling bad judged rightly of bis, 
for tbe greeting \na witbout a word on eitber side ; and wben 
be left uie room to go to bis father, it was yeiy, very lon^ 
before be came back. And it seemed to Bllen for sevenu 
days that be was more grave and talked less than even the 
last time be bad been at home. She was sorry wben Mrs. 
Yawse proposed to leave them. But tbe old lady wisely 
said they would all feel better wben she was gone ; and it 
was so. Truly as she was respected and esteemed, on all 
ddes, it was felt a relief by every one of tbe family wben she 
went back to ber mountun-top. They were left to them- 
selves; they saw what their numbers were; there was no 
restraint upon looks, words, or silence. Ellen saw at once 
that tbe gentlemen felt easier, that was enough to make her 
so. Tbe extreme oppression that bad grieved and 'disap- 
pomted ber the first few days after John's return, gave place 
to a softened gravity ; and the household fell again into aU 
its old ways ; only that upon every brow there was a 
chastened ttr of sorrow, in everything that was eaid a tone of 
remembrance, and that a little figure was going about where 
Alice's used to move as mistress of the house. 

Thanks to ber brother, that little figure was an exceeding 
busy one. She bad in the first place ber household duties, 
in (uscbarging which she was perfectly untiring. From tbe 
cream skimmed for Margery, and tbe cups of coffee poured 
out every morning for Mr: Humphreys and ber brother, to tbe 
famous mending which took up often one half of Saturday, 
whatever she did was done with ber best diligence and care ; 
and from love to both the dead and the living, Ellen's zeal 
never slackened. These things however filled but a small 
part of ber time, let ber be as particular as she would ; and 
Mr. John effectually hindered her from being too particular. 
He soon found a plenty for both her and himself to do. 

Not that they ever forgot or tried to forget Alice ; on tbe 
contrary. They sought to remember ber, bumblv» calmly, 
hopefully, thankfully ! By diligent performance of duty, by 
Christian faith, by conversation and prayer, they strove to 
do this; and after a time succeeded. Sober that winter 
was, but it was very far from being an unhappy one. 

"John," said Ellen one day, some time titer Mrs. Yawse 
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had left them, — " do you think Mr. Humphreys would let 
me go into his study every day when he is out, to put it in 
order and dust the books ?*' 

" Certainly. But why does not Margery do it V* 

** She does I believe, but she never used to ; and I should 
like to do it 'very much -if I was sure he would not dislike it. 
I would be careful not to distuii) anything ; I would leave 
everything just as I found it." 

" You may go when you please, and do what you please 
there, Ellie." - 

" But I don't like to— I couldn't without speaking to him 
first ; I should be afraid he would come back and find me 
there, and he might think I hadn't had leave." 

'' And you wish me to speak to him, — ^is that it ? Cannot 
you muster resolution enough lor that, Ellie ?" 

Ellen was satisfied, for she knew by his tone he would do 
what she wanted. 

" Father," said John the next morning at breakfast ; — 
*' EUen wishes to take upon herself the daily care of your 
study, but she is afraid to venture without being assured it will 
please you to see her there." 

The old gentleman laid his hand affectionately on Ellen's 
head, and told her she was wekome to' come aud go when 
she would ; — ^the whole house was hers. . 

The grave kindness and tenderness of the tone and action 
spoiled Ellen's breakfast She could not look at anybody 
nor hold her head up for the rest of the time. 

As Alice had anticipated, her brother was called to take 
the charge of a church at Randolph, and at the same time 
another more distant was offered him. He refused them 
both, rightly judging that his place for the present was at 
home. But the call from Randolph bemg pressed upon him 
very much, he at length agreed to preach for them during 
the winter; riding thither for the purpose every Saturday 
and returning to Carra-carra on Monday. 

As the winter wore on a grave cheerfulness stole over the 
household. ESlen little thought how nuich she had to do 
with it. She never heard Mattery toll her husband, which 
she often did with great affection, " that that blessed child 
was the light of the house." And those who felt it the 
most said nothing. Ellen was sure, indeed, from the way 
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in which Mr. Hrnnphreys' spoke to her, looked at her, now 
and then hud his hand on her head, and sometimes, very 
rarely, kissed her forehead, that he loved her and loved to 
Bee her ahout; and that her wish of supplying Alice's place 
was in some little measure fulfilled. Few as those words and 
looks were, they said more to Ellen- than whole discourses 
would from other people ; the least of them gladdened her 
heart with the feeling that she was a comfort to him. But 
she never knew how much. Deep as the gloom still over 
him was, Ellen never dreamed how much deeper it would 
have been, but for the little figure flitting round and filling 
up the vacan^ ; how much he reposed on the gentle looK 
of affection, the pleasant voice, the watchful thoughtfulness 
that never left anything undone that she could do for his 
pleasure. Perhaps he did not know it himself. She iras 
not sure he even noticed many of the little things she daily 
did or tried to do for him. Always silent and reserved, he 
was more so now than ever ; she saw him little, and very sel- 
dom long at a time, unless when they were riding to church to- 
gether; he was always in his study or abroad. But the 
tnfles she thought he did not see were noted and registered^ 
and repaid with aU the affection -he had to give. . 

As for Mr. John, it never came into Ellen^ head to think 
whether she was a comfort to him ; he was a comfort to her ; 
she looked at it in quito another point of view. He had gone 
to his old sleeping room up-stairs, which Margery had settled 
with herself he would make his study ;* and for that he had 
taken the sitting-room. Thb was EUen^s study too, so she 
was constantly with him ; and of the quietest she thought her 
movements would have to be. 

«< What are you stepping so softly for V* said he one day, 
catohing her hand as she was passing near him. 

" You were busy-— I thought you were busy,** said Ellen. 

" And what then ?'* 

" I was afraid of disturbing you.*^ 

** You never disturb me," said he ; — " you need not fear 
it. Step as you please, and do not shut the doors carefully. 
I see you and hear you ; but without any disturbance." 

Ellen found it was so.. But she was an exception to the 
general rule ; other people disturbed him, as she hful one or 
two occasions <^ knowing. 
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' Of one thing she was perfectly sure, whatever he might he 
doin^, — that he saw and heard her ; and equally sure that if 
anything were not right she should sooner.or later hear of it. 
But this was a censorship Ellen rather loved than feared. In 
the first place, she was never misunderstood ; in the second, 
however ironical and severe he might he toothers, and Ellen 
knew he could he hoth when there was occasion, he never 
was either to her. With great pbunness always, hut with an 
equally happy choice of time and manner, he either said or 
looked what be wished her to understand. This happened 
indeed only about comparative trifles ; to have seriously dis- 
pleased him, Ellen would have thought the last great evil 
that could fall upon her in this world. 

One day Margery came into the room with a paper in her 
hand. 

'' Miss Ellen," said she in a low tone,—" here is Anthony 
Fox agfun — ^he has brought another of his curious letters that 
he wants to know if Miss Ellen will be so good as to write 
out for him once more. He says he is ashamed to trouble 
you so much." 

Ellen was reading, comfortably ensconsed in the comer of 
the wide sofa. She gave a glance, a most un^ratified one, at 
the very original document in Margery's hand. Unpromis- 
ing it certainly looked. 

*' Another ! Dear me ! — ^1 wonder if there isn't somebody 
else he could get to do it for him, Margery ? . I think I have 
had my share. You don't know what a piece of work it is, 
to copy out one of those scrawls. It takes me ever so long 
in the first place to find what he has written, and then to put 
it so that any one else can make sense of it — ^I've got about 
enough of it. Don't you suppose he could find plenty of 
other people to do it for him ? 

" I don't know, Miss Ellen, — I suppose he could." 

** Then ask him, do ; won't you, Margery ? I'm so tired 
of it ! and this is the third one ; and I've got something else 
to do. Ask him if there isn't somebody else he can get to 
do it ; — if there isn't, I will ; — ^tell him I am busy." 

Margeiy withdrew and Ellen buried herself again m her 

book. Anthony Fox was a poor Irishman,- whose uncouth 

attempts at a letter Ellen had once offered to write out and 

make straight for him, upon hearing Margery tell of his 
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lamexiting.Itliat he .could not make one fit to sand home to his 
?inother.' \ i. -: 

. . ': Presently. Marseiy came in again, stopping this time at the 
table whieh Mr. John had pushed to the far side of the room 
. to get away frpm the fire. 

" I beg your pardon, sir/' she said, — " I am ashamed to be so 
troublesome,— 4)ut this Irish body, this Anthony Fox, has 
begged me, and I didn't know how to refuse him, to come in 
and ask for a sheet of paper and a pen for him, sir, — ^he wants 
to copy a letter, — if Mr. John would be so good ; a quill pen^ 
sir, if you please ; he cannot write with any other." 

" No," said John coolly. " EUen will do it" 

Margery looked in some doubt from the table to the sofa» 
but Ellen instantly rose up and with a burning cheek came 
forward and took the paper from the hand where Mai^geiy 
still held it 

** Ask him to wait a little while, Margery," she said hur- 
riedly, — " 1*11 do it as soon as I can, — teU him in half an hour." 

It was not a very easy nor quick job. Ellen worked at it 
patiently, and finished it well by the end of the half hour ; 
though with a burning cheek still ; and a dimness over her 
eyes frequently obliged her to stop till she could clear them. 
It was done, and she carried it out to the kitchen herself. 

The poor man's thanks were very warm ; but that was not 
what Ellen wanted. She could not rest till she had got ano- 
ther word from her brother. He was busy ; she dared not 
speak to him ; she sat fidgeting and uneasy in the comer of 
tne sofa till it was time to get ready for riding. She had 
plenty of time to make up her mind about the right and the 
wrong of her own conduct. 

During the ride he was just as usual, and she b^;an to 
think he did not mean to say anything more on the matter. 
Pleasant talk and pleasant exercise had almost driven it out 
of her head, when as thev were walking their horses over a 
level place, he suddenly oegan. 

" By-the-by, you are too busy, Ellie," said he. " Which 
of your studies shall we cut off?" 

"Please, Mr. John," sud EUen blushmg,—" don't say 
anythmg about that! I was not studying at all — ^I was just 
amusing myself with a book— I was only selfish and lasy." 

" On/y— I would rather you were too busy, Ellie." 
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EHe&'s « jes filled. 

*' I was wrong/' she said, — " I knew it at tbe time, — ^at 
least as soon as you spoke I knew it ; and a little before ; — 
I was very wrong]" 

And his keen eye saw that the confession was not out of 
compliment to him merely ; it came from the heart. 

"You are right now/ he sidd smiiix\g. "But how are 
your reins ? . 

Ellen's heart was at rest again. 

V O I forfirot them," said she gayly, — ". I was thinldng of 
something else." 

" You must not talk when, you are riding, unless you can 
contriye to manage two things at once ; and no more lose 
command of your horse than you would of yourself." 

£llen's eye met his with aU the contrition, affection, and 
ingenuousness that even he wished to see there ; and they put 
their horses to the canter. 

This winter was in many ways a very precious one to 
£Uen. French gave her now no trouble ; she was a clever 
arithmetician ; she knew geography admirably, and was tol- 
erably at home in both English and American history ; the 
way was cleared for the course of improvement in which her 
brother's hand led and helped her. He put her into Latin ; 
carried on the study of natural philosophy they had begun 
; the year before, and which with his instructions was perfect- 
ly delightful to Ellen ; he gave her some works of stronger 
reading than she had yet tried, besides histories in French 
and J^glish, and higher branches of arithmetic These 
things were not crowded together so as to fati^e, nor hur- 
ried through so as to overload. Carefully and thoroughly 
she was obliged to put her mind through evexy subject they 
entered upon; ^and just at that age, opening as her under- 
standing was, it grappled eagerly with all that he gave her, 
as well from love to learning as jrom love, to him. In read- 
ing too, she b^an to take new and strong delight. Especial- 
ly two or three new English peripdicals, which John sent for 
on purpose for her, were mines of pleasiirf^ to Ellen. There 
was no fiction in them either; they were as full of instruction . 
as of interest. At all times^f the day and night, in her in- 
tervals of bu^ess, Ellen might be seen with one of these in 
her hand ; nestled among the cushions of the sofa, or on a little 
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bencb by the side of the fireplace in the twilight, irhere she 
eoidd have the benefit of the. blaze, which she loved to read 
by as well as ever. Sorrowful remembrances were then 
flown, all things present were out of view, and EUen's face 
was dreamingly happy. 

It was weu there was always somebody by, who whatever 
be might himself be doing, never lost sight of her. If iever 
Ellen was in dang^' -of TOn£ng too long over her studies or 
indulging herself too much in the sofa-comer, she was sure 
to be broken off to take an hour or two of smart exercise, 
riding or walking, or to recite some lesson, (and their reci- 
tations were very lively things) or to read aloud, or to talk.. 
Sometimes if he saw that she seemed to be drooping or a 
.itUe sad, he would eome and sit down by her side or call 
her to his, find out what she was thinking about ; and then, 
instead of slurring it over, talk of it fairly and set it before 
her in such a light that it was impossible to think of it again 
gloomily, for that day at least. Sometimes he took other 
ways ; but n^ver when he was present allowed her long to 
look weary or sorrowful. He often read to her, and every 
day made her read aloud to him. This Ellen disliked very 
much at first, and ended with as much liking jt. .She had 
an admirable teacher. He taught her how to >1ii||;^age her 
voice and how to manage the language ; in IJ^j^^^Meli /he 
excelled himself, and was determined that she 8f§)lijfef:4i!bd 
besides this their reading often led to talking that ' KiulA de- 
lighted in. Always when he was making copies for iter she 
read to him, and once at any rate in the course of the day. 

Every day when th^ weather would permit, the BlAck 
Prince and the Browme with their respective riders might 
be seen abroad in the country, far and wide. In the course 
of their rides Ellen's horsenianship was diligently perfected. 
Vexy often thdr turning place was on the top of the Gat's 
back, and the horses had a rest and Mrs. Vawse a visit be- 
fore they went down a^un. They had long walks too, by 
hill and dale ; pleasanUy silent or pleasantly talkative, — aU 
pleasant to Ellen ! 

Her only lonely or sorrowful time was when John was 
gone to Randolph. It began early Saturday morning, and 
perhaps ended with Sunday ni^ht; for all Monday was hope 
and expectation. Even Saturday she had not mueh time 
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iomope; that was the day for her^r^t week's mendmg. 
When John wds gone and her morning nffim were out o! 
the waj, Ellen brought out her work basket, and estab- 
lished herself on the sofa for a quiet day's sewing, without the 
least fear of interruption. But sewing did not always hinder 
thinking. And then certainly the room did seem very emp^, 
and very still ; and the clock, which she never heard the 
rest of the week, kept ticking an ungracious reminder that 
she was alone. Ellen would sometimes forget it in the in- 
tense interest of some nice little piece of repair which must 
be exquintely done in a wristband or a glove ; and then per- 
haps Margery would softly open the door and come £a. 

" Miss Ellen, dear, you're lonesome enough ; isn't there 
something I can do for you ? I can't rest for thinking of 
your being here all by yourself." 

*' never naind Margery," sidd Ellen smiling, — ** I am do- 
ing vexy well. I am hving in hopes of Monday. Come and 
look here Margery, — how will that do ?— don't you think I 
am learmng to mend ?" 

" It's beautiful. Miss Ellen ! I can't make out how you've 
learned so quick. I'll tell Mr. John some time who does 
these things for him." 

" No, indeed, Margery ! don't you. Please not, Margeiv. 
I like to do it very much indeed, but I don't want he should 
know it, nor Mr. Humphreys. Now you won't, Margexy, will 
you ?" 

" Miss Ellen, dear, I wouldn't do the least little thing as 
would be worrisome to you for the whole world. Aren't you 
tired sitting here all alone ?" 

** sometimes, a little," siud Ellen sighing.. " I can't help 
that, you know." 

''I feel it even out there in the kitchen," said Mar- 
gery ; — ^I feel it lonesome hearing the house so stOl ; I miss 
the want of Mr. John's step up and down the room. How 
fond he is 9f walking so, to be sure ! How do you manage. 
Miss Ellen, with him making his study here ? don't you have 
to keep uncommon quiet?" 

" No," said Ellen, — " no qideter than I like. I do just as 
I have a mind to. 

"I thought, to be sure," said Margery, "he would have 
taken up sturs for his study, or the next room, one or t'other; 
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he used. to be miglitj particular in old times; he didn't like 
to have anybody round when he was busy ; but I am glad he 
is altered however ; it is better for you. Miss Ellen, dear, 
though I didn't know how. you was ever going to make out at 
first. >v 

Ellen thought for a minute, when. Maigery was gone, 
whether it could be that John was putting a force upon his 
likmg for her sake, bearing I^er presence when he would rather 
have been without it. But she thought of it only a minute ; she 
was sure^ when she recollected herself, that however it hap- 
pened, she was no hindrance to him in any kind of work ; 
that -she went out and came in, and as he had siud. he saw 
and heard her without any disturbance. Besides he had said 
€0 ; and that was enough. 

Saturday evening she generally contrived to busy herself 
in. her books. But when Sunday morning came with its calm- 
ness and brightness ; when the business of the week was put 
away, and quietness abroad and at home 'invited to recollec- 
tion, then Ellen's thoughts went back to old times, and then 
she missed the calm sweet face that had agreed so well with 
the day. She missed her in the morning, when the early sun 
streamed in through the empty room. She missed her at the 
breakfast-table, where John was not to take her place. On 
the ride to church, where Mr. Humphreys was now her silent 
companion, and every tree in the road and every opening in 
the lanscape seemed to call for Alice to see it with her. Yeiy 
much she missed her in church. The empty seat beside her, 
— ^the unused hymn-book on the shelf, — the want of her 
sweet voice in the singing, — oh how it went to Ellen's heart. 
And Mr. Humphreys' grave steadfast look and tone kept it 
in her mind ; she saw it was in his. Those Sunday mornings 
tried Ellen. At first they were bitterly sad ; her tears used 
to flow abundantly whenever they could unseen. Time soft- 
ened this feeling. 

While Mr. Humphreys went on to his second service in the 
village beyond, Ellen stayed at Carra-carra and tried to teach 
a Sunday school. She determined as far as she could to sup- 
ply beyond the home circle the loss that was not felt only 
there. She was able however to gather together but her own 
four children whom she had constantly taught from the be- 
ginning, and two others. The rest were scattered. Aftet 
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her lunch, which having no companion but Margery was now 
a short one, Ellen went next to the two old women that Alice 
had been accustomed to attend for the purpose of reading, and 
what Ellen called preaching. These poor old people had sadly 
lamented the loss of the faithful friend whose place they never 
expected to see supplied in this world, and whose kmdness 
had constantly sweetened their lives with one great pleasure 
a week. Ellen felt afraid to take so much upon herself, as to 
try to do for them what Alice had done ; however she re- 
solved ; and at the very first attempt their gratitude and joy 
far overpaid her for the effort she had made. Practice and the 
motive she had, soon enabled Ellen to remember and repeat 
faithfully the greater part of Mr. Humphreys' morning ser- 
mon. Reading the Bible to Mrs. Blockson was easy ; she had 
often done that ; and to repair the loss of Alice's pleasant com- 
ments and explanations she bethought her of her Pilgrim's 
Progress. To her delight the old woman heard it greedily, 
iind seemed to take great comfort in it ; often referring to 
what Ellen had read before and begging to hear such a piece 
over again. Ellen generally went home pretty thoroughly 
tired, yet feeling happy ; the pleasure of doing good still far 
overbalanced the pains. 

Sunday evening was another lonely time ; Ellen spent it as 
best she could. Sometimes with her Bible and prayer, and 
then she ceased to be lonely ; sometimes with so many plea- 
sant thoughts that had sprung up out of the employments- of 
the morning that she could not be sorrowful ; sometimes she 
could not help being both. In any case, she was very apt 
when the darkness fell to take to singing hymns ; and it grew 
to be a habit with Mr. Humphreys when he heard her to come 
out of his study and lie down upon the sofa and listen, suffer- 
ing no light in the room but that of the fire. Ellen never was 
better pleased than when her Sunday evenings were spent 
so. She sung with wonderful pleasure when she sung for 
him ; and she made it her business to fill her memory with all 
the beautiful hynms she ever knew or could find, or that he 
liked particularly. 

With the first opening of her eyes on Monday morning 
came the thought, " John will be at home to-day !" That 
was enough to carry Ellen pleasantly through whatever the 
day might bring. She generally kept her mending of stock- 
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ings for Monday morning, because witb that thought m her 
bead she did not mind anything. "She bad no visits from 
Margery on Monday; but Ellen sang over herjfrork, sprang ^ 
about with happy energy, and studied her hardest ; for John '"^ * 

in what he expected her to do made no calculations for work 
of which he knew nothing. He was never at home till late 
in the day ; and when EUen had done all she had to do and 
'set the supper-table with 'punctilious care, and a face of busy 
happiness it would have been a pleasure to see if there had 
been any one to look at it, she would take what happened to 
be the favorite book and plant herself near the gkss door ; 
like a very epicure, to enjoy both the present and the future 
at once. 'Even then the present often made her forget 
the future ; she would be lost in her book, perhaps huntmg 
the elephant in India or fighting Nelson's battles over agidn, 
and the first news she would have of what she had set her- 
self there to watch for would be the click of the door-lock or 
a tap on the glass, for the- horse was almost always left at the 
further door. Back then she came, from India or the Nile ; 
down went the book ; Ellen had no more thought but for 
what was before her. 

For the rest of that evening the measure of Ellen's happi- 
ness was full. It did not matter whether John were m a 
talkative or a thoughtful mood ; whether he spoke to her and 
looked at her or not ; it was pleasure enough to feel that be 
was there. She was perfectly satisfied merely to sit down 
near him, though she aid not get a word by the hour together. 
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CHAPTER XLY. 
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One Monday evening, John bein^ tired; was resting in the 
corner of the sofa. The sflence had lasted a long time. 
£Ilen thought so, and standing near, she by-and-by put her 
hand gently into one of his which he was thoughtfully pass- 
ing through the locks of his hair. Her hand was clasped 
immediately, and quitting his abstracted look he asked wnat 
she had been doing that day ? Ellen's thoughts went back to 
toes of stockings and a long rent in .her dress ; she merely 
answered, smiling, that she had been busy. 

''Too busy I'm afraid. Come round here and sit down. 
What have you been busy about ?" 

Ellen never thought of tr3ring to evade a question 'of his. 
She colored and hesitated. He did not press it any further. 

'* Mr. John," said Ellen, when the silence seemed to have 
set in again, — " there is something I have been wanting to ask 
you this great while," — 

" Why hasn't it been caked this great while ?" 

" I didn't quite like to ; — I didn't know what you would 
say to it." 

** I am sorry I am at all terrible to you, EUie." 

"Why you are not!'* said Ellen laughing, — "how you 
talk ! but I don't much like to ask people things." 

" I don't know about that," said he smiling ;— " my memory 
rather seems to say that you ask things pretty often." 

" Ah yes, — ^those things, — but I mean — I don't like to ask 
things when I am not quite sure how people will like it." 

" You are right, certainly, to hesitate when you are doubt- 
ful in such a matter ; but it is best not to be doubtful when 
I am concerned." 
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" Well,** said Ellen, — " I wished very much — ^I was ffOiDg 
to ask — ^if jou would have any objection to let me read one 
of your sermons." 

" None in the world, EUie,'* sfud he smiling, — " but they 
have never been written yet." 

" Not written !" 

*' No— there is all I had to guide me yesterday.** 

'' A half sheet of paper 1 — and only written on one side ! 
— I can make nothing of this. What is ihiaf — Hebrew ?" 

"Shorthand." 

*' And is that all ! I cannot understand it," said Ellen, 
sighing as she gave back the paper. 

*' What if you were to go with me next time ? They want ' 
to see you very much at Ventnor." 

''So do I want to see them," said Ellen; — ^" very much 
mdeed," 

" Mrs. Marshman sent a most earnest request by me that 
you would come to her the. next time I go to Randolph." 

Ellen ffave the matter a vexy serious consideration ; if one 
might judge by her face. 

" What do you say to it ?" 

** I should like to go — very much," said Ellen slowly, — 
«but"— 

" But you do not think it would be pleasant ?" • 

" No, no," said Ellen laughing,—^" I don't mean that ; but 
r think I would rather not." 

"Why?" 

" — I have some reasons." 

" You must give me very good ones, or I think I shall 
overrule your decision, Ellie." 

" I have very good ones, — plenty of them, — only" — 

A glance, somewhat comical in its keenness, overturned 
Ellen's hesitation. 

" I have indeed," said she laughing, — " only I did not want 
to tell you. The reason why I didn^ wish to go was because 
I thought I should be missed. You don't know how much I 
miss you," said she with tears in her eyes. 

" That b what I was afraid of ! Your reasons make agmnst 
you, Ellie." 

" I hope not ; — I don't think they ought" 

" But Ellie, I am very sure my father would rather mist 
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joa once or twice than have you want what would he good 
for you." 
A " I know that ! I am sure of that ; hut that don't altermy 
^ . feeling, you know. And besides — ^that isn't all." 
v; "Who else will miss you?" 

Ellen's quick look seemed to say that he knew too much 
already, and that she did not wish him to know more. He 
. did not repeat the question, but Ellen felt that her secret was 
no longer entirely her own. 

" And what do you do, EUie, when you feel lonely ?" he 
went on presently. 

" Ellen's eyes watered at tlie tone in which these words 
were spoken ; she answered, " Different things." 

" The best remedy for it is prayer. In seeking the face of 
our best friend we forget the loss of others. That is - what I 
try, EUie, when I feel alone; — do you try it?" said he 
softly. 

Ellen looked up ; she could not well speak at that moment. 

" There is an antidote in that for every trouble. You 
know who said, 'he that cometh to me shall never hunger, 
and he that believeth on me shall never thirst.' " 

" It troubles me," said he after a pause, — " to leave you 
so much alone. - I don't know that I were not best to take 
you with me every week." • 

" O no !" said EUen,— " don't think of me. I don't mind 
it indeed. I do not always feel so— sometimes, — but I get 
along very well ; and I would rather stay here, indeed I 
would. I am always happy as soon as Monday morning 



comes." 



He rose up suddenly and began to walk up and down the 
room. 

" Mr. John" — 

" What, EUie ?" 

" I do sometimes seek His face very much when I cannot 
find it." 

She hid her face in the sofa-cushion. He was sUent a few 
minutes, and then stopped his walk. 

" There is something wrong then with you, EUie," he said 
gently. " How has it been through the week ? If you can 
let day after day pass without remembering your best friend, 
it may be that when you feel the want you will not readUy 
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find bim. : How. is it daSlj, iEllie ? -is rseeking'Tbis £aoe your 
first concern ? do you give a sufficient time faithfully to your 
Bible; and prayer?" ■ ; ; ; '^ 

Ellen shook ber bead ; no. words were possible. He took 
up bis walk agam. The silence bad lasted a length of time 
and be was still walldng, when Ellen came to bis ade and 
laid ber band on bis arm. 

^'Have you settled that question with your conscienoe, 
Ellier . ^ 

She weepingly answered yes. They walked a few turns 
up and down. 

*' Will you promise me, Ellie, that every day when it shall 
be possible, you will gire an hour at least to tins buiuness ?— « 
whatever else may be done ornmdone ?" 

Ellen promised ; and then with ber band in bis they con- 
tinued thdr walk through the room till Mr. Humphreys and 
the servants came in. Her brother's prayer that night Ellen 
never forgot. - 

No more was said at that time about her going to Yentnor. 
But a week or two after John smilingly told ber to get all het 
private affidrs arranged and to let her friends know they need 
not expect to see ber the next Sunday, for that he.was gomg to 
take ber with lum. As she saw be bad made up hb mind, 
Ellen said nothbg in the way of objecting; and now that the 
decision wa^ taken from ber was really very glad to go. She 
arranged everything, as he bad said ; and was ready Satur- 
day^moming to set off with a very light heart 

They went in the sleigh. In a happy quiet mood of mind, 
Ellen enjoyed everything exceedingly. She bad not been to 
Yentnor in several months; the change of scene wasveiy 
grateful. She could not help ibinkii:^, as they slid along 
smoothly and swiftly over the bard-frozen snow^ that it wag 
a good deal pleasanter, for once, than sitting alone in the par- 
lor at home with ber work-basket. Those days of solitary 
duty, however, had prepared ber for the pleasure of this one; 
Ellen knew that, and was ready to be thankful for everything. 
Throughout the whole way, whether the eye and mind silently 
indulged in roving, or still bettor loved tsXk interrupted tbat» 
as it often did, Ellen was in a state of most unmixea and un- 
ruffled satisCaction. John bad not the slightest reason to 
doubt the correctoess of has judgment in bimging her. He 
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went in but a moment at Ventnor, and leaving her there, pro^ 
ceeded himself to Randolph. 

Ellen was received as a precious lending that must be taken 
the greatest care of and enjoyed, as much as possible wbile 
one has it. Mrs. Marshman and Mrs. Ohauncey treated her 
as if she had been their own child. Ellen Chauncey over- 
whelmed her with joyful caresses, and cotdd scarcely let her 
out of her arms by night or by day. She was more than 
ever Mr. Marshman^ pet; but indeed she was well petted by 
all the family. It was a very happy visit. 

Even Sunday left nothing to wish for. To her great joy 
not only Mrs. Ohauncey went with her in the mommg to hear 
her brother, (for his church was not the one the fionily at* 
tended,) but the carriage was ordered in the afternoon also ; 
and Mrs. Ohauncey and her daughter and Miss Sophia went 
with her again. When they returned, Miss Sophia, who had 
taken a very great fancy to her, brought her into her own 
room and made her lie down with her upon the bed, though 
Ellen insisted she was not tired. 

*' Well you ought to be, if you are not," said the lady. '**! 
am. Keep away, Ellen Ohauncey— you can't be anywhere 
without talking. You can live without Ellen for half an hour, 
can't ye ? Leave us a little while in quiet." 

Ellen for her part was quite willing to be quiet. But Miss 
Sophia was not sleepy, and it soon appeared had no intention 
of bemg silent herself. 

*'Well how do you like your brother in the pulpit?" she 
began. 

" I like him anywhere, ma'am," said Ellen, smiling a rery 
unequivocal snule. 

'' I thought he would have come here with you last night ; 
— it is very mean of him! He never comes near us; he 
always goes to some wretched little lodging or place in the 
town there ; — always ; never so much as looks at Yentnor, 
unless sometimes he may stop for a minute at the door." 

" He said he would come here to-night," said Ellen. 

** Amazing condescending of him ! However, he isn't like 
anvbody else ; I suppose we must not judge him by common 
rules. How is Mr. Humphreys, Ellen ?" 

'' I don't know, ma'am," said Ellen, — '' it is hard to tell ; 
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he doesn't say macb. I ilunk he is rBtherj^mare cheeifol 
— ^if anything — ^than I expected he would be." . 

*' And how do you get along there, poor child ! with <nily 
two such grave people about you ?" 

*' I get along very well, ma'am/' said Ellen, with what 
Miss Sophia thought a somewhat curious smile. 

"I believe you will grow, to be.as. sober as the rest of 
them," said she. " How does Mr. John behave ?" 
' Ellen turned so indubitably curious a look upon her at this 
that Miss Sophia half laughed and went on. ' 

" Mr. Humphreys was not always as silent and reserved as 
he is now ; I remember him when he was different ; — ^though 
I don't think he ever was much like his son. Did you ever 
hear about -it?" 

** About what, ma'am ?" . 

" O all about his conui:^ to this country, and what brought 
him to Carra-carra ?" 

"No ma'am." 

" My father, you see, had come out long before, but the 
two families had been always very intimate in England, and 
it was kept up after he came away. He-was a particular 
friend of an elder brother of Mr. Humphreys; his estate 
and my grandfather's lay very near each other ; and besides, 
there were other things that drew them to each other; — 
he married my aunt, for one. My father made several 

1'oumeys back and forth in the course of years, and so 
[ept up his attachment to the whole family, you know; 
and he became very desirous to get Mr. Humphr^s over 
here, — this Mr. Humphreys, you know. He was- the younger 
brother — younger brothers in England generally have little 
or nothing ; but you don't know an^thmg about that, Ellen. 
He hadn't anything then but his livmg, and that was a small 
one ; he had some property left him though, just before he 
came to America." 

"But Miss Sophia" — ^Ellen hesitated, — "Are you sure 
they would like I should hear all this ?" 

" Why yes, child ! — of course they would ; everybody 
knows it. Some things made Mr. Humphreys as willmg to 
leave England about tnat time as my father was to have him. 
An excellent situation was offered him in one of the best 
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iostitutions here, and he came out. That's abcut — lei me 
see — I was jiist twelve years old and Alice was one year 
yomiger. She and I were just like sisters always from that 
time. We lived' near together, and saw each other every 
day, and our two families were just like one. But they were 
liked by everybody. Mrs. Humphreys was a very fine per- 
son, — ^very ; oh very ! . I never saw any woman I admired 
more. Her death almost killed her husband ; and I think 
Alice — I don't know ! — ^there isn't the least sign of delicate 
health about Mr. Humphreys nor Mr. John, — ^not the slight- 
est, — ^nor about Mrs. Humphreys either. She was a very 
fine woman !" 

*' How long ago did she die ?" said Ellen. 

*' Five, — six, seven,— seven years ago. Mr. John had been 
left in England till a little before. Mr. Humphreys was never 
the same after that. He wouldn't hold his professorship any 
longer ; he couldn't bear society ; he just went and buriea 
hiinself at Oarra-carra. That was a little after we came 
here." . 

How much all this interested Ellen ! She was glad how- 
ever when Miss Sophia seemed to have talked herself out, for 
she wanted very much to think over John's sermon. And as 
Miss Sophia happily fell into a doze soon after, she had a 
long quiet time for it, tiU it grew dark, and Ellen Chauncey 
whose impatience could hold no longer came to seek her. 

John came in the evening. Ellen s patience and politeness 
were severely tried in the course of it ; for while she longed 
exceedingly to hear what her brother and the older members 
of the family were talking about, — animated delightful con- 
versation she was sure, — ^Ellen Chauncey detained her in 
another part of the room ; and for a good part of the evening 
she had to bridle her impatience, and attend to what she did 
not care about. She did it, and Ellen Chauncey did not 
suspect it ; and at last she found means to draw both her and 
herself near the larger group. But they seemed to have got 
through what they were talking about; there was a lull. 
Ellen wuted ; and hoped they would begin agam. 

" You had a full church this afternoon, Mr. John," said 
Miss Sophia. 

He bowed gravely. 

" Did you biow whom you had among your auditors ? the 
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''Ididm'taee her," aabd EOea Mootgomeiy. as Jofam's cje 
■Mi hfT fvr He fi"*!^ 

'^ But do jon mean to saj," continued Ifias ^^«ph^ "that 
joa am afaeoliitdj eareks as to who heais yon.?'* 

** I hare always one hearer, llias Sophia, o£ so anKh ^ag- 
vitf, thai ii nnks the rest into great insigmficaiieeL'* 

'^ Thai is a rebuke," said IGas Sophia;— "but neTCfthdeas 
I shaH tdl joa thai I liked joa reij miKh tlus aftenoon." 

He wassileoi. 

** I suppose joa will tdl me next^" said the Tomig lady 
buighiog, ^' thai yon are sony to hear me say so. 

" I mm/* said he gravely. 

" Why?— may I ask?" 

** Yott show me thai I hare quite -iailed in my «m, so fiur 
ai Isasi as one of my heareis was eoocenied." 

'' How do you know that ?" 

«< Do you remember what Louis the Fourteenth said to 
Msiiillon ? — Hon pere, }*ai entendu plnsieurB grands orateuis 
dans ma ebapeUe ; j'en ai i^t6 fort content : pour vous, toutes 
les fob que je rous ai ^itendn, j'ai etb tres m6content de 
moi-mftme V* 

Ellen smiled. Miss Sophia was silent for an instant 

'' Then you reaUy mean to be understood, thai provided 
you fail oi your aim, as vou say, you do not care a straw 
what people think of you f" 
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/' As I woulj^iAake a bankrupt's promissory note in lieu of 
told gold. It' gives me small gratification Miss Sophia, — 
very small indeed,—^ see the bowmg heads of the grsun that 
jet mj sickle cannot reach." 

. ** I agree with you most heartily/' said Mr. George M^rsh- 
man. The conversation dropped ; and the two gentlemen 
began another in an under ttfne, pacing up and down the 
floor together. 

The next morning, not sorrowfully, Ellen entered the sleigh 
again and they set off homewards. . 

*' What a sober little piece that is/' Said Mr. Howard. 
. ** P ! — «ober I" cried Ellen Chauncey ; — " that is because 
you don't know her, uncle Howard. She is the cheerf ullest, 
nappiest girl that I ever saw, — always." 

" Except Ellen Chauncey, — always," said her uncle. 

'5 She is a singular child," said Mrs. Gillepsie. "She is 
graye certsdnly, but she don't look moped at all, and I 
should think she would be, to death." 

** There's not a bit of moping about her," said Miss So- 
phia. " She can laugh and smile as well as anybody ; though 
she has sometimes that peculiar grave look of the eyes that 
would make a stranger aoubt it. I think John Humphreys 
has infected her ; he has something of the same look him- 
self." 

"I am not sure whether it is the eyes or the mouth So- 
phia," said Mr. Howard. 

" It is both !" said Miss Sophia. '' Did you ever see the 
eyes look one way, and the mouth another ?" 

"And besides," siud Ellen Chauncey, "she has reason 
to look sober, I am sure." 

" She is a fascinating child," said Mrs. Gillepsie. " I can<» 
not comprehend where she gets the manner she has. I 
neyer saw a more perfectly polite child ; and there she has 
been for months with nobody to speak to but two gentlemen 
and the servants. . It is natural to her, I suppose ; she can 
haye nobody to teach her." 

" I am not so sure as to that," said Miss Sophia ; " but I 
have noticed the same, thing often. Did you observe her 
last night, Matilda, when John Humphreys came in ? you were 
talking to her at the moment ; — ^I saw her, before the door was 
opened, — I saw the color come and her eye sparkle, but she 
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did Dot lock towards him f^ an insfant^ till yoa liad finished 
what yon were saying to her and she had ^^en, as die al- 
ways does, her modest qmet answer ; and then her eye 
went straight as an arrow to where he was standing." 

''And yet^" said Mrs. Chaoncey, "she neTer mored 
towards hm when yon did, hnt stayed qnietly on that-side of 
the room with the yoimg ones till he came roond to them, 
and it was some time too." 

''She is an odd duld,** said Miss Sophia^ hnghing, — 
** what do yon think she siud to me yesterday? I was talk- 
ing to her and gettii^ rather commnnirative on the snbjeci 
of my ndghlxxs' affiurs ; and she asked me gravely, — the little 
mcmkey ! — if I was sore th^ would like her to hear it? I 
felt quite rehuked ; though I didn't choose to let h^ know 
as much." 

" I wish Mr. John would hring her. every wed[," said Ellen 
Channcey sighing; "it woidd he too pleasant to have 
her." 

Towards the end of the winter Mr. Hnmphreys hecan to 
propose that his son should visit England and Scotland dnr- 
ug the following summer. He wished him to see lus hMoSiy 
and to know his natiTe country, as wdl as some of the most dis- 
tingmshed men and institutions in both kingdoms. Mr. 
Oeoige Marshman also urged upon him some business in 
which he thoufi^ht he could be eminently useful. But Mr. 
John declined both propositions, still thinking he had more 
important duties at home. This only cloud that rose above 
Ellen's horizon, scattered away. 

One evening, it was a Monday, in the twilight^ John was 
as usual pacing up and down the floor. Ellen was reading 
in the window. 

" Too late for you, Ellie." 

"Yes," said Ellen,— "I know — ^I will stop in two 
minutes" — 

But in a quarter of that time she had lost every thought 
of stopping,, and knew no longer that it was growbg dusk. 
Somebody else, however, had not forgotten it. The two 
minutes were not ended, when a hand came between her and 
the page and qmetly drew the book away. 

"0 1 beg your pardon!" cried Ellen starting up. *'I 
entirely forgot all about it !" 
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He did not look displeased f lie was smiling. He drew 
her arm within his. 

** Come and walk with me. Have you had aoj exercise 
to-day?" 

" No." 
Why not?" 

I had a good deal to do/ and I had fixed myself so nicely 
on the sofa with my hooks ; and it looked cold and disagree- 
able out of doors." 

" Since when have you ceased to he a fixture ?" 

*' What!— Oh," said Ellen laughing.— " how shall I ever 
c^et rid of that troublesome word ? What shall I say ? — I 
had arranged myself, established myself, so nicely on the 
sofa." 

*' And did you think that a sufficient reason for not going 
out?" 

" No," .said Ellen, " I did not ; and I did not decide that I 
would not go ; and yet I. let it keep, me at home after all ; — 
just as I did about reading a few minutes ago. I meant to 
stop, but I forgot it, and 1 should -have gone on I don't know 
how long if you had not stopped me. I very often do so." 

He paused a minute, and then said, 

** You must not do so any more, EUie. 

The tone, in which there was a great deal both of love and 
decbion, wound round Ellen's heart, and constrained her to 
answer immediately, 

" I will not— I will not." 

** Never parley with conscience ; — it is a dangerous habit." 

*' But then — it was only — " 

** About trifles ; I grant you ; but the habit is no trifle. 
There will not be a just firmness of mind and steadfastness 
of action, where tampering with duty is permitted even in 
little thmgs." 

" I will try not to do it," EUen repeated. 

" No," said he smiling, — " let it stand as at first * I will 
not/ means something ; ' / toill try,' is very apt to come to 
nothing. * I will keep thy precepts with my whole heart !* — 
not ' I will trtf,' Yoq: reliance is precisely the same in either 



case." 
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I will not, John," said Ellen smiling. 

What were you poring over so intently a while ago ?" 
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*■ Yes — ^I goC Tcij B&adi i&ieres&ed in a csnoos staijtiiere ; 
— ^why?" 

*■ What vin joa ssT, ElSe, if I «sk yoa to Inie tiie icsfc of 
die tvo p3es vDopeDcd ?* 

^ Wfaj, I vm s^ that I win do il» of coorae.* and Elko, 
vidi a fitde smotfafoed si^ of icgrei bovcver; — ^"if jon 
wish it- 

" I do wish it, EIGe." 

"Very weft— m let than alooe then. IharecBOii^odMr 
ieading ; I doo*t know how I happened to take that one up ; 
because I saw it there, I suppose." 

" Haive jon finished K^scn jet ?" 

" O jes ! — ^I finidied it Satindaj n^t. O I Eke it serf 
much ! I am going all ovor it again though. I fike KeisQa 
•faymach; don't jou?" 

" Tes — as well as I can like a man of veij fine q[iiaEties 
without principle.'* 

" Was he that T'* said EDen. 

''Tes; didyoanot find it ont? lam a&aidyoarcjes were 
bfinded by adnuration.'' 

" Were they !" said Ellen. "I thonghthewassoTeiy fine^ 
in ereiything ; and I should be sorry to think he was noL** 

"Look OTor the bodL again by all means» with a more cri- 
tical eye ; and when you haTc done so yon shall gire me your 
cool estimate of his chaneter." 

'^ O me r said EQen. " Well,— but I don't know whether 
I can give you a eod estimate of him ; — ^howerer IH tiy. I 
cannot think coolly of him now, jnst after TrafiJgar. Ithink 
it was a shame that Collingwood did not anchor as Kelson 
told him to ; don't yon ? I think he might have been obeyed 
while he was living, at least" 

" it is difficult," sud John smiling, ** to judge correctly of 
many actions without hayii^ been on the spot and in the dr- 
cumstances of the actors. I beUeve you and I must leave the 
question of Trafalgar to more nautical heads." 
How pleasant this moonlight is f said Ellea. 
What makes it pleasant ?^ 
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** What makes it pleasant ! — I don't know ; I never thouglit 
of sucli a thing. It is made to be pleasant, — ^I can't tell 
fohy ; can anybody .?" 

"The'eye loves light for many reasons, but all kinds of 
%ht are not equally agreeable. What makes the peculiar 
charm of these long streams of pale light across the floor ? 
and the shadowy brightness without ?" 

" You must tell," said Ellen ; " I cannot." 

'.' You know we enjoy anything much more by contrast ; I 
think that is one reason. Night is the reign of darkness, 
which we do not love ; and here is light struggling with the 
darkness, not enough to overcome it entirely, but yet banish- 
ing'it to nooks and comers and distant parts, by the side of 
which it shows itself in contrasted beauty. Our eyes bless the 
unwonted victory." 

'* Yes," sud Ellen, — ** we only have moonlight nights once 
b a whfle." 

*' But that is only one reason out of many, and not the 
greatest. It is a very refined pleasure, and to resolve it into 
its elements is something like trying to divide one of these 
same white rays of light into the many various colored ones 
that go to form it ; — and not by any means so easy a task." 

'* 'Hien it was no wonder I couldn't answer," said Ellen. 

" No— you are hardly a full-grown philosopher yet, Ellie." 

" The moonlight is so calm and quiet," Ellen observed ad- 
miringly. 

** And why is it calm and quiet ? — ^I must have an answer 
to that." 

'' Because we are generally calm and quiet at such times ?" 
Ellen ventured after a little thought. 

"Precisely! — ^we and the world. And association has 
given the moon herself the same character. Besides that her 
mild sober light is not fitted for the purposes of^active em- 
ployment, and therefore the more graciously invites^us to the 
pleasures of thought and fancy." 

*' 1 am loving it more and more, the more you talk about 
it," said Ellen laughing. 

'' And there you have touched another reason, Ellie, for 
the pleasure we have, not only in moonlight, but in most other 
things. When two things have been in the mind together, 
and made any impression, the mind associates them ; and you 
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eamioi see or think of the one vithout biiiigiag back the le- 
iDembnuioe or the fetSag of the other. If we hmTe enjojed 
the moonlight in pleasant scenes, in hmppj honrs^ withfinaids 
thai we k>Ted, — though the sight of it maj not always maike 
ns directlj remember them, it yet brings with it a w«fi from 
the feeling of the old times, — sweet as longas life lasts f* 

** And soETOwfnl things may be associated too?" said EDen. 

** Tea, and a on ow f ul thii^ — ^Bat this power of associa- 
tion is the cause of half the pleasure we enjo j. lliere is a 
tone mj mother used to sing — ^I cannot hear it now without 
bong carried swiftly back to my boyish days, — to the Teiy 
spirit of the time ; Ifed mysdf spring over &e greoiswardaa 
I did then." 

''Oh I know that is true,'' saidEHen. "The camellia, the 
white camellia you know, — ^I like it so much ever ance what 
Ton said about it one day. I never see it without thinking of 
it ; and it would not seem half so beautiful but for that.'* 

» YHiat did I say about it?'' 

''D<m't you remember? you said it was like what you 
ought to be, and what you should be if you erer reached 
heaven ; and you repeated that verse in the Revelation about 
' those that have not defiled their garments.' I always think 
of it It seems to give me a lesson." . 

'' How eloquent m beautiful lessons all nature would be to 
us," said John musinc^ly, ** if we had but the eye and the 
ear to take them in. 

'' And in that way you would heap assodations upon asso- 
ciations ?" 

'' Tes ; till our storehouse of pleasure was very fulL" 

** Tou do that now," said Ellen. " I wish you would teach 
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/' I have read precious things sometimes in the bunches of 
flowers you are so fond of, Ellie. Cannot you?" 

''I Qon't know — I only think of themselves; except — 
sometimes, they make me think of Alice." 

" You know from any works we may form some judgment 
of the mind and character of their author ?" 

*' From their writings, I know you can," said Ellen ! — 
*' from what other works ?" 

*' From any which are not mechanical ; from any in which 
the mind, not the hand, has been the creating power. I saw 
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you very much interested the odier day in the Eddystone 
ligbthouse ; did it help you to form no opinion of Mr. Smea- 
ton?" 

•' Why yes, certiunly/' said Ellen, — " I admired him ex- 
ceedingly for his cleverness and perseverance ; biit what other 
works ? — I can't think of any." 

"There, is the lighthouse, — that is one thing. What do 
you think of the ocean waves that now and then overwhelm it ?*' 

Ellen half shuddered. " I shouldn't like to go to sea, John ! 
But you were speaking of men's works and women's works ?" 

*' Well, women's works, — I cannot help forming some no- 
tion of a lady's mind and character from the way she dresses 
hereelf." 

«* Can you I do you P 

" I cannot help doing it. Many things appear in the style 
of a lady's dress that she never dreams of; — the style of her 
thoughts among others." 

" It is a pity- ladies didn't know that," scud Ellen laughing; 
'. — " they would be very carefuL" 

" It wouldn't mend the matter, EUie. That is one of the 
things in which people are obliged to speak truth* As the 
mind is, so it wiU show itself." 

" But we have got a great way from the flowers," said 
EUen. 

" You shall bring me some to-morrow, Ellie, and we will 
read them together. 

" There are plenty over tliere now," said Ellen, looking 
towards the little flower-stand, which was as full and as 
flourishing as ever, — " but we couldn't see them well by this 
light" 

"A bunch of flowers seems to brin^ me very near the 
hand that made them. They are the work of his fingers ; and 
I cannot consider them without being joyfully assured of the 
glory and lovelmess of their Creator. It is written as plainly 
to me in their delicate painting and sweet breath and curious 
structure, as in the very pages of the Bible ; though no doubt 
without the Bible I could not read the flowers." 

" I never thought much of that," said Ellen. " And then 
you find particular lessons in particular flowers?" 

" Sometimes." 
come here !" said Ellen, pulling him towards the flower- 
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stand,—'' and tell me what this daphne is like— you need not 
see that, only smell it, thaCt's eno\%h ; — do John, and tell me 
what it is like r . * 

He smiled as he complied with her request, and walked 
away agdn. 

"Weil, what is it?" said Ellen; "I know you have 
thought of something." 

' " It is like the fragrance that Christian society sometimes 
leaves upon the spirit ; when it is just what it ought to 'be." 

** My Mr. Marshman 1" •exclaimed Ellen. 

John smiled again. "^ I thought of him, Ellie. And I 
thought also of Cowper's Mnes : — 



« < When one who holds commnnion with the skies. 
Has filled his nm where those pore waters rise, 
Deeeends and dwells amon^ us meaner things,— 
It is as If a« angel shook hia wings !' " 

Ellen was silent a mmute from pleasure. 

** Well, I have got an association now with the daphne !" 
she said joyously; and presently added sighing, — "How 
much you see in everything, that I do not see at aU." 

" Time, EUie, " said John ; — " there must be time for that 
It will come. Time is cried out upon as a great thief ; it is 
people's own fault. Use him but well ; and you will get from 
his band more than he will ever take from you." 

Ellen's thoughts traveled on a little way from this speech, 
— and then came a sigh, of some burden, as it seemed ; and 
her face was softly laid against the arm she held. 

" Let us leave all that to God," smd John gently. 

Ellen started. " How did you know — ^how could you know 
what r was thinking of ?" 

"Perhaps my thoughts took the same road," said he 
smiling. " But EIHe, dear, let us look to that one source of 
happiness that can never be dried up ; it is not safe to count 
upon anything else." 

" It is not wonderful," said Ellen m a tremulous voice, — 
" if I"— 

" It is not wonderful, Ellie, nor wronff. But we, who look 
up to God as our Father, — ^who rejoice m Christ our Saviour, 
— ^we are happy, whatever beside we may gain or lose. Let 
us trust him, and never doubt that, Ellie." 

" But stiU "—said Ellen. 
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''But still, we will hope and pray alike in that matter* 
And while we do, and may, with our whole hearts, let us 
leave ourselves in our Father's hand. The joy of the knowl- 
edge of Christ ! the joy the world cannot intermeddle with, 
the peace it cannot take away ! — ^Let us make that our own, 
EUie ; and for the rest, put away all anxious care about what 
we cannot control." 

Ellen's hand however did not just then lie quite so lightly 
on his arm as it did a few minutes ago ; he could feel that ; 
and could see the glitter of one or two tears in the moonlight 
as they fell. The hand was fondly taken in his ; and as they 
slowly paced up and down, he went oh in low tones of kind- 
ness and cheerfulness with his pleasant talk, till she was too 
happy in the present to be anxious about Uie future ; looked 
up again brightly into his face, and questions and answers came 
as gayly as even 
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Thk rest of the .winter, or rather the early part of the 
spring, passed happily away. March^ at ThirlwtU], seemed 
more to belong^ to the former than the latter. Then spring 
came in -good earnest ; > April and May brought warm days 
and wild flowers. Ellen refreshed herself and adorned ,the 
room with quantities of them ; and as soon as might be she 
set about restoring the wiuter-ruioed garden. Mr. John was 
not fond of gardening ; he provided her with all manner of 
tools, ordered whatever work she wanted to be done for her, 
supplied her with new plants, and seeds, and roots, and was 
always ready to give her his help in any operations or press 
of business that called for it. But for the most part Ellen 
hoed, and raked, and transplanted, and sowed seeds, while 
he walked or read; often giving his counsel indeed, asked 
and unasked, and always coming in between her and any 
difficult or heavy job. The hours thus spent were to Ellen 
hours of unmixed delight. When he did not choose to go 
himself he sent Thomas with her, as the garden was some 
littie distance down the mountun, away from the house and 
from everybody ; he never allowed her to go there alone. 

As if to veijfy Mr. Van Brunt's remark, that " something 
is always happening most years,*' about the middle of May 
there came letters that after all determined John's going 
abroad. The sudden death of two relatives, one after the 
other, had left the famUy esta& to Mr. Humphreys ; it re- 
quired the personal attendance either of himself or his son ; 
be could not, therefore his son must, go. Once on the other 
side of the Atlantic, Mr. John thought it best his going should 
fulfill all the ends for which both Mr. Humphreys and Mr. 
Marshman had desired it ; this would occasion his stay to be 
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prolonged to at least a year, probably more. And be must 
set off without delay. * 

In the midst, not of his huny, for Mr. John seldom was or 
seemed to be in a hurry about anything ; but in the midst of 
his business, he took special care of everything that concerned 
or could possibly concern Ellen. He arrangf^. what books, 
she should read, what studies she should carry on; and 
directed that about these matters as well as about all others 
she should keep up a constant communication nvith hinir by 
letter. He requested Mrs. Chauncey to see that she wanted 
nothing, and to act as her general guardian in all mmor 
things, respectiiifr which Mr. Humphj^ys could.be expected 
to take no thought whatever. And what Ellen (hanked bim 
for most of all, he found time for all his wonted rides, and 
she thought more than his wonted, talks with' her ; endeavpr- 
in^, as he well knew how, both to strengthen ai\.d cheer her 
mmd in view of his long absence. The memory of those 
hours never went from her. 

The family at Ventnor were exceeding desirous that she 
should make One of them during all the tune John shotdd be 
gone; they urs^ed it with every possible argument. Ellen 
said little, but he knew she did not wish it ; and finally com- 
pounded the matter by arranging that she should stay at the 
parsonage through the summer, and spend the wm^];.'](t 
Ventnor, sharing all Ellen Chauncey*s advantages ol every 
kmd. Ellen was all the more pleas^_w^'t&is arrangement 
that Mr. George Marshman would' hd^pi home. The churcb 
John had been serving were become, exceedingly attached to 
him and would by no means hear of giving him up ; and Mr. 
Qeoree had engaged, if possible, to supply his place whDe he 
should be away. , Ellen Ohauncey was in ecstatics. And it 
was further promised that the summer should not pass with- 
out as many visits on both sides as cpuld well be brought 
about. 

Ellen had the comfort, at the last, of hearing John say that 
she had behaved unexceptionably well where he knew it was 
difficult for her. to behave well at all. That was a comfort, 
from him, whose notions of unexceptionable behavior, she 
knew, were remarkably high. But the parting, after all, was 
a dreadfully hard matter; though softened as much as it 
could be at the time and rendered very sweet to Ellen's 
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memory bj the tenderness, gentleness, and Idndness, with 
which her brother 'mthout cBecldng soothed her griet He 
was to go early in the morning ; and he made Ellen take 
leave of mm the night before; but he was m no hurry to 
send her away ; and When at length he told her it was very 
late, and she rose up to go, h* went with her to the very door 
of her room and there bade her good-night 
^ How the next days parsed ;Ellen hardly knew ; they were 
unspeakably long. ' " * . 

._ "Not a week after, one mommg- Nancy Vawse came into 
the kitchen, and asked in her Mont fashion,. - 

"Is Ellen Montgomery at horae?** 

** I believe Miss Ellen is in the parlor," said Margery dryly. 

" I want to speak to her.*' 

Margery silently went across the hall to-the sitting-hwm. 

" " Miss Ellen, dear,*' she said softly, "here is that Nancy 

girl wanting to speak with you,-r-will you please to see her ? ' 

Ellen eagerly desired Margery to tet her in, by' no means ' 
displeased to have some interruption to the sorrowful thoughts 
she could not banish. She received Nancy very Idndly. 

"Well, I declare, Eilen!" sold -that, youn^ lady, whose 
wandering eye was upon everything but EUen herself, — "amt 
you as fine as a fiddle ? I guess you never touch your fin- 
gers to a file now-a-days,— do you ?" 

"A file!" said Ellen. 

" You ha'n't foigot what it means, I s'pose," said Nancy 
somewhat scornfully, — " 'cause if you think I'm a going to 
swallow that, you're mistaken. I've seen you file off tables 
down yonder a few times, ha'n't I ?" 

"01 remember now," said Ellen smiling ; — •* it is so long 
since I heard the word that I didn't know what you meant. 
Margery calls it a dishcloth, or a floorcloth, or something 
else.^' 

"Well you don't touch one now-a-days, do you ?' 

" No," said Ellen, " I have other things to do." 

" Well I guess you have. You've ^ enough of books 
now, for once, ha'n't you*? What a lot ! — I say, Ellen, have 
you got to read all these ?" 

"I hope so, in time,'' said EQen smiling. ^'Wby haven't 
you been to see me before?" 

"Oh — ^I don't knowl" — said Nancy, whose roving eye 
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looked a little as ifssbe felt herself oat of her sphere* "1 
didn't know as you would care to see me now." 

" I am Yeiy sorry you should think so, Nancy ; I would 
be as glad to see you as ever. I have not forgotten all your 
old kindness to me when aunt Fortune was sick." 

*' YouVe forgotten all that went before that» I s'pose/' said 
Nancy with a half laugh. ^ You beat all ! Most folks re- 
member and forget just t'other way exactly. But besides, 
I did'nt know but I should catch myself in queer com- 
pany." . 

" Wen — ^lam all alone now/' said Ellen with a sigh, 

" Yes, if you wam't I wouldn't be here, I can tell yon. 
What do you think I have come for io-day, Ellen V* 

" For anything but to see me ?" 

Nancy noddea very decisively. 

"What?" 

'* Guess." 

*' How can I possibly guess ? What hare you got lacked 
up in your apron there ?' 

"Ah ! — ^that's the very thing," said Nancy. "What have 
I got, sure enough ?" 

"Well, I can't tell through your apron," said Ellen 
smiling. 

"And / can't tell either; — that's more, aintit? Now 
listen, and I'll tell you where I got it, and then you may. find 
out what it is, for I don't know. Promise you won't tell any- 
body." 

" I don't like to promise that, Nancy." 

"Why?" 

" Because it might be something I ought to tell somebody 
about." 

" But it amt." 

" If it isn't I won't tell. Can't you leave it so ?" 

" But what a plague ! Here I have gone and done all this 

i'ust for you, and now you must go and make a fuss. What 
lurt would it do you to promise ? — it's nobody's business but 
yours and mine, and somebody else's that won't make any 
talk about it I promise you." 

" I won't speak of it certainly, Nancy, unless I think I 
ought ; can't you trust me ?" 

I wouldn't give two straws for anybody else's say so," said 
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Nancy j — *' but as you're as stiff as thie iniscluef I s'pose 111 
liave to .let it go. 1*11 trust you ! Now listen. It don't look 
like anything, does it ?" ' 

*' Why no," said Ellen laughing ; '' you hold your apron so 
loose that I cannot see anything.' 

*' Well now listen. You know I've been helping down at 
your aunt's, — did you?" 

"No." ' 

** Well I have, — these six weeks. You never see anything 

fo on quieter than they do, Ellen.' I declare it's fun. Miss 
'ortune never was so good in her days. I don't mean she 
aint as ugly as ever, you know, but she has to keep it in. AU 
I have to do if I think anything is gomg wrong, I just let her 
think I am going to speak to him about it ;— only I have to 
do it very cunning for fear she would guess what I am up to ; 
and the next thing I know it's all straifirht. He is about the 
coolest shaver," said Nancy, " I ever did see. The way he 
walks through her notions once in a while — ^not very often, 
mind you, but when he takes a fancy, — it's fun to see I •' O I 
can get along there first-rate now. You*d have a royal Ume, 
Ellen." 

**Well, Nancy— your story?" 

" Don't you be in a hurry ! I am going to take my time. 
Well I've been there this six weeks ; doing all sorts of things, 
you know ; taking your place, Ellen ; don^ you wish you was 
back in it ? — WeU a couple of weeks since, liirs. Van took it 
into her head she would have up the wagon and go to Thirl- 
wall to get herself some things ; a queer start for her ; but at 
any rate Van Brunt brought up the wagon and in she got and 
off they went Now she meant, you must know, that I should 
be fast in the cellar-kitchen all the while she was gone, and 
she thought she had given me enough to keep me busy there ; 
but I was up to her ! I was as spry as a cricket, and flew 
round, and ^ot things put up ; and then I thought I'd have 
some fun. What do you tnink I did ? — ^Mrs. Montgomery 
was quietly sitting in the chimney-comer and I had the 
whole house to myself. How Van Brunt looks out for her, 
Ellen ; he won't let her be put out for anything or anybody." 

'' T am glad of it," said Ellen, her face flushing and her eyes 
watering ; " it is just like him. I love him for it." 

** The other night she was mourning and lamenting at a 
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mat rate because she hadn't you to read to her ; and' what 
do you think he does but goes and takes the book and sits 
down and reads to her himself. You should have seen Mrs. 
Van's face !" 

•' What book ?" said Ellen. 
. ** What book ? why your book, — ^the Bible, — ^there aint any 
other book in the house, as I know. What on earth are you 
crying for, Ellen ? — He's fetched over his mother^s old Bible, 
and there it lays on a shelf in the cupboard ; and he has it 
out every once in a while. Maybe he's coming round, Ellen. 
But do hold up your head and listen to me ! I can't talk to 
you when you lie with your head in the cushion like that. I 
ha'n't more than begun my story yet." 

*' Well, go on," said Ellen. 

" You see, I aint in any hurry," swd Nancy, — " because as 
soon as I've finished I shall have to be off ; and it's fun to 
talk to you. What do you think I did, when I had done up 
all my chores ? — -where do you think I found this, eh ? y<m*d 
never guess." 

" What is it ?" said Ellen 

" No matter what it is ; — I don't know ; — ^where do you 
think I found it ?" 

" How can I tell ? I don't know." 

" Youll be angry with me when I tell you." 

Ellen was silent. 

" If it was anybody else," said Nancy, — " I'd ha' seen 'em 
shot afore I'd ha' done it, or told of it either ; but you aint 
like anybody else. Look here !'^ said she, tapping her apron 
gently with one finger and slowly marking off each word, — 
"this— came out of-— your — aunt's — box — ^in — the closet — 
up stairs — ^in— her room," 

" Nancy !" 

" Ay, Nancy ! there it is. Now you look ! Twont alter 
it, Ellen ; that's where it was, if you look till tea-time." 

" But how came you there ?" 

" 'Cause I wanted to amuse myself, I tell you. Partly to 
please myself, and partly because Mrs. Van would be so 
mad if she knew it." 

'« Nancy !" 

"Well — I don't say it was right,— but anyhow I did it I 
you ha'n't heard what I found yet." 
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r'/. You had better put riglit it back agamilSm^j, the ^t 
time you have a chance," 

"Txii it back again J— I'll give it to you, and then you may 
put it back again, if yoii have a minid. I should like to see 
you ! Why you don't know what I found." 

'• Well what did you find ?" 

"The box was chuck full of all sorts of things, and I had 
a mind to see what was in it, so I pulled 'em out one after 
the other tijl I 'ffot to the bottom. At the very bottom was 
some letters .and papers, and there,--Hstaring light in my 
face,-^^the first thmg I see was, ' Miss Ellen Montgomery.? 

*» Nancy 1" screamed Ellen,— :'* a letter for me ?" 

*' Hush I — and sit down, will you ? — ^yes, a whole package 
of letters for you. Well, thought I, Mrs. Yan has no right 
to that anyhow, and she aint a going to take the care of it 
any more ; so I just took it up and put it in the bosom of my 
frock whHe I looked to see if there was any more for you, 
but there wam't. There it is !— 

And she tossed the package into Ellen's lap. Ellen's head 
swam. 

** Well, good-bye !" said Nancy rising ; — '' I may go now 
I suppose, and no thanks to me." 

" Yes I do — I do thank you very much, Nancy," cried 
Ellen, starting up and takmg her by the hand, — " I do thank 
you, — ^thou^h it wasn't right ; — ^but how could she ! how 
could she \ 

''Dear me!" said Nancy; ''to ask that of Mrs. Van! 
she could do anything. Wkif she did it, aint so easy to tell." 

Ellen, bewildered,, scarcely knew, only y^/<, that Nancy had 
one. The outer cover of her package, the seal of whicn was 
roken, contained three letters ; two addressed tp Ellen, in 
her father's hand, the third to another person. The seals of 
these had not been broken. The first that Ellen opened she 
saw was all in the same hand with the direction ; she threw it 
down and eagerly tried the other. And yes ! there was 
indeed the beloved character of which she never thought to 
have seen another specimen. Ellen's heart swelled with 
many feelings ; thankfulness, tenderness, joy, and sorrow, past 
and present ; — that letter was not thrown down, but grasped, 
while tears fell much too fast for eyes to do their work. It 
was long before she could get far in the letter. Bat when 
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sbe bad fairljr begun it ftbe irtsnt on swiftlj, and almost 
breatblesslj, to tbe end. 

<<Mt dear, dear uttlx Ellek, 

''I am scaroelj able — ^bnt I must write to you once more. 
Once more, daughter, for it is not permitted me to see jour 
face a^n in this world. I look to see it, mj dear child, 
where it will be fairer than ever here it seemed, even to me. 
I shall die in this hope and expectation. EUen, remember it. 
Tour last letters have greatly encouraged and rejoiced me. 
I am comforted, and can leave you quietly in that band that 
has led me and I believe is leading you. God bless you, my 
chUd ! 

'* Ellen, I have a mother living, and she wishes to receive 
yon as her own when I am gone. It is best you should 
know at once why I never spoke to you of her. After your 
aunt Bessy married and went to New- York, it displeased and 
grieved my mother greatly that I too, who had always been 
her favorite child, should leave her for an American home. 
And when I persisted, in spite of all that entreaties and 
authority could urge, she said she foi^ve me for destroying 
all her prospects of happiness, but that after I should be 
married and gone she should consider me as lost to her en- 
tirely, and s6 I must consider myself. She never wrote to 
me, and I never wrote to her after I reached America. She 
was dead to me. I do not say that I did not deserve it. 

** But I have written to her lately and she has written to 
me. She permits me to die in the joy of being entirely for- 
given, and mthe further joy of knowing that the only source 
of care I had left is done away. She will take you to her 
heart, to the place I once filled, and I believe fill yet. She 
longs to have you, and to have you as entirely her own, in all 
respects ; and to this, in consideration of the wandering life 
your father leads, and will lead, — ^I am willing and heis will- 
mg to agree. It is arranged so. - The old happy home of 
my childhood will be yours, my Ellen. It joys me to think 
of it. Your father will write to your aunt and to you on the 
subject, and furnish you with funds. It is our desire thai 
you should take advantage of the very first opportunity of 
proper persons going to Scotland who will be wiUing to take 
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charge of you. Your dear fiiends, Mr. and Miss HumphreySy- 
will I dare saj h^Ip jou in this. 

" To them I could say much, if I had strength. But 
words are4ittle. If blessings and prayers from a full heart 
are worth anythmg, they are the richer. My love and grati- 
tude to them cannot " 

The writer had failed here; and what there was of the 
letter bftd evidently been written at different times. Captain 
Montfi;omery's was to the same purpose. He directed Emen 
to embrace the first opportunity of suitable guardians, to cross 
the Atlantic and repair to No — George's street, Edinburgh ; 
said that Miss Fortune would give her the money she would 
need, which he had written to her to do, and that the accom- 
panying letter Ellen was to carry with her and delirer to 
li rs. Lmdsay, her grand mother. - . 

Ellen felt as if her head would split. She took up that letter, 
gaced at the strange name and direction which had taken 
such new and startSng interest for her, wondered over the 
thought of what she was ordered to do with it, marveled what 
sort of fingers they, were which would open it» or whether it 
would ever be opened ; — and finally, in a perfect maze, un- 
able to read, think, or even weep, she carried her packase of 
letters into her own room, the room that had been Alice's, 
laid herself on the bed, and them beside her ; and fell into a 
deep sleep. 

8he woke up towards evening with the pressure of a 
mountain weight upon her mind. Her thoughts and feelings 
were a maze still ; and not Mr. Humphreys himself could be 
more grave and abstracted than poor Ellen was that night 
So many points were to be settled, — so many questions an- 
swered to herself, — ^it was a good while before Ellen could 
disentangle them, and know what she did think and feel, and 
what she would do. 

She verv soon found out her own mind upon one 8ubjeet» — 
she would be exceeding sorry to be obliged to ol>ey the 
directions in the letters. But must she obey them ? 

" I have promised Alice," thought Ellen ; — '* I have pro- 
mised Mr. Humphreys — I can't be adopted twice. And this 
Mrs. Lindsay, — my grrandmother ! — she cannot be nice or she 
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'wouldn't have treated my'mother so. She cannot be a nice 
person ;'— bard, — sbe must be hard ; — ^I never want to see 
her. My mother ! — But then my mother loved her, and was 
very glad to have me go to her. Oh !— -oh ! how could she ! 
— ^how could they do so! — when they didn't know how it 
might be with me/ and what dear friends they might make 
me leave ! Oh it was cruel ! — But then they did not know, 
that is the vexy thing — ^they thought I would have nobody 
but aunt Fortune, and so it's no wonder— O what shall I do ! 
What oupki I to do ? These people in Scotland must have 
given me up by this time ; it's — let me see— it's just about 
three years now, — a little less, — since these letters were 
written^ I am older now, and circumstances are changed ; 
I have a home and a father and a brother ; may I not judge 
for myself? — But my mother and my father have oi-dered 
me, — ^what shall I do I — ^If John were only hiere — ^but per- 
haps he would make me go,'—he might tliink it right. And 
to leave him, — and maybe never see him again !--and Mr. 
Humphreys. ! and how lonely he would be without me, — I 
cannot ! I will not ! Oh what shall I do ! What shall I 
do!" ; 

Ellen's meditations gradually plunged her in despair ; for 
she could not look at the event of bemg obliged to go, and 
she could not get rid of the feeling that perhaps it might 
come to that. She wept bitterly ; it didn't mend the matter. 
She thought painfully, fearfully, long ; and was no nearer an 
end. She could not endure to submit the matter to Mr. Hmn- 
phreys ; she feared hb decision ; and she feared also that he 
would give her the money Miiss Fortune had~ failed to supply 
for the journey ; how much it might be Ellen had no idea. She 
could not dismiss the subject as decided by circumstances, 
for conscience pricked her with the fifth commandment. She 
was miserable. It happily occurred to her at last to take 
counsel with Mrs. Yawse; this might be done she knew 
without betraying Kancy ; Mrs. Vawse was much too honor- 
able to press her as to how she came by the letters, and her 
word could easily be obtained not to speak of the affairs to 
any one. As for Miss Fortune's conduct, it must be made 
known ; there was no help for that. So it was settled ; and 
Ellen's breast was a little lightened of its load of care for that 
time ; she had leisure to thmk of some other things. 
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.^../Wliy had. Miss .Fortune kept back the letters ?> EUen 
guessed pretty well^ but she did not know quite all. llie pack- 
tige, with its accompanying dispatch to Miss Fortune^ had ar- 
rived shortly after Ellen first heard the news of her mother's 
•death, when she was refuged with Alice at the parsonage. ^ At 
the time of its being sent Captain Montgomery's moTements 
were extremely nmcertain ; and in obedience to the earnest re- 
quest of his wife he directed that without wutingfor lus own 
return Ellen should, immediately set out for Scotland; Part of 
Jthe money for her expenses he sent ; the rest he de»red his 
sister to furnish, promising to make all straight when he should 
come home. But it happened that he was already this lady's 
debtor in a small ajnount, which Miss Fortune had serious 
doubts of ever bdng repaid ; she instantly determined, that 
if she had once been a fool in lending him money, she would 
not a second time in adding to the sum ; if he wanted to 
send his daughter .on a wild-ffoose-chase after great relations* 
he might come home himself and see to it ; it was none of 
her business. Qmetly taking the remittance to refund his 
own owing, she of course threw the letters into her box, as 
the delivery of them would expose the whole transaction. 
There they lay till. Nancy found them. . 

Early next morning after breakfast Ellen came into the 
kitchen, and begged Margery to ask Thomas to bring the 
Brownie to the door. Surprised at the ■ energy in her tone 
and manner, Margery gave the message and added that Miss 
Ellen seemed to have picked up wonderfully; she hadn't 
heard her speak so brisk since Mr.- John went away. 

The Brownie was soon at the door, but not so span as 
Ellen, who had dressed in feverish haste. The Brownie was 
not alone ; there was old John saddled and bridled, and Thomas 
Grimes in waitmg. 

** It's not necessaiT for you to take that trouble, Thomas*** 
said Ellen ; — " I don t mind going alone at all" 

** I beg your pardon Miss EUen, — TThomas touched his 
hat) — ^but Mr. John left particular oraers that I was to go 
with Miss Ellen whenever it pleased her to ride ; never failing." 

" Did he T' said Ellen ; — " but is it convenient for you now 
Thomas ? I want to ^ as far as Mrs. Yawse's.". 

" It's always convement, Miss Ellen,— ^ ways ; liGssEUen 
need not think of that at all, 1 am always ready." 
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Ellen mounted upon the Brownie, sighing for the want of 
the hand that used to lift her to the saddle ; and spurred by 
this recollection set off at a round pace. * 

Soon she was at Mrs. Yawse's ;-and soon, finding her alone, 
Ellen had spread out all her difficulties before her and given 
her the letters to read. Mrs. Yawse readily promised to speak 
on the subject to no one without Ella's leave ; her suspi- 
cions fell upon Mr. Yan Brunt, not her granddaughter. She 
heard all the story, and read the letters before making any 
remark. 

" Now, dear Mrs. Yawse," said Ellen anxiously, when the 
last one was folded up and laid on the table, — '* what do you 
think?" 

. ''I think, my child, you must go," said the old lady^ 
steadily. 

Ellen looked keenly, as if to find soiQe other answer in her 
face; her own changing more and more for a minute, till she 
sunk it in her hands. 

" Cela vous donne beaucoup de chagiin, — je le vois bien," 
said the old lady tenderly. (Their conversations were always 
in Mrs. .Yawse's tongue.) 

" But," said EUlen presently, lifting her head again, (there 
were no tears)—*' I cannot go without money." 

** That can be obtained without any difficulty." 

" From whom ? I cannot ask aunt Fortune for it, Mrs. 
Yaivse ; I could not do it I" 

" There is no difficulty about the money. Show your let- 
ters to Mr. Humphreys." 

''0 1 cannot I said Ellen, covering her face agsun. 

'* Will you let me do it ? I will speak to him if you per- 
mit me." ' . . 

" But what use ? Ee ought not to give me the money, Mrs. 
Yawse ? It would not be right ; and to show him tne let- 
ters would be like asking him for it. I can't bear to do 
that!" 

" He would give it you, Ellen, with the greatest plea- 
sure." 



" Oh no, Mrs. Yawse," said Ellen, bursting into tears, — 
" he would never be pleased to 9end me away from him ! I 
know — ^I know — ^he would miss me. what shall I do !" 

" l^ot that, my dear Ellen," said the old Iftdy, coming to 
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her and gently stroking £er head with both hand^. "-You 
must do what is right; and jou Imow it cannot be but that 
«will be the best and happiest for vou in the end." 

** I wish — ^I wish,", exclaimej Ellen from the bottom of 
her heart, — " those letters had never been fomid !" 

" Nay, Ellen, that is not right." 

" But I promised Alice, Mrs. Yawse ; ought I go away 
and leave him ? 0, Mrs. Yawse, it is very hard ! Ought I ?" 

** Your father add your mother have said it^ my child." 

** But they never would have said ' it if they had known ?" 

" But they did not know, Ellen ; and here at is.'' 

Ellen wept violently, regardless of the caresses and sooth- 
ing words which her old friend lavished upon her. 

" There is one thing I" said she at last, raising her head, — 
*' I don't know of anybody going to Scotland, and I am not 
likely to ; and if I only do not before autumn^ — ^that b not a 
good time to go, and then domes winter." 

" My dear Ellen !" said Mrs. Yawse sorrowfully, " I must 
drive you from your last hope. Don*t you know that Mrs. 
Gillespie is going abroad with all her family ?— next month I 
think.* 

Ellen grew pale for a minute, and sat holdbg bitter coun« 
sel with her own heart Mrs. Yawse hardly knew what to 
say next 

** You need not feel uneasy about your journeying ex- 
penses," she remarked after a paiise ; — "you can easily repay 
them, if you wish, when you reach your friends in Scotland. 

Ellen did not hear her. She looked up with an odd ex- 
pression of determination in her face, determination taking 
Its stand upon difficulties. 

" I sha'n't stay there, Mrs. Yawse, if I go ! — I shall go, I 
suppose, if I must ; but do you think anything will keep me 
there? Never!" 

** You will stay for the same reason that you go for, Ellen ; 
to do your duty. 

"Yes, till I am old enough to choose for myself, Mrs. 
Yawse, and then I shall come back ; if they will let me." 

" Whom do you mean by ' they ?' " 

" Mr. Humphreys and Mr. John." 

" My dear Ellen," said the old lady kindly, *' be satisfied 
^th doing your duty now ; leave the fature. While you fol- 
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low him, God will be your friend'; is not that enough ? and 
an things shall work for your good. You do not know what 
you will wish when the time comes you speak of. You do 
not know what new friends you may find to love.'' 

Ellen had in her own heart the warrant for what she had 
said and what dhe saw by her smile Mrs. Yawse doubted ; 
but she disdained to assert what she could brin? nothing to 
prove. She took a sorrowful leave of her old fnend and re- 
turned home. 

After dinner, when Mr. Humphreys was about going back 
to his study, Ellen timidly stopped him and gave him her 
letters, and asked him to look at them some time when he had 
leisure. She told him also where they were found and how 
lonff they had lain there, and that Mrs. Yawse had said she 
ou^t to show them to lum." 

She guessed he would read them at once, — and she waited 
with a beatmg heart. In a little while she heard his step 
coming back along the hall. He came and sat down by her 
on the S0& and took her hand. 

' '' What is your wish in this matter, my child?" he said 
gravely and cheerfully. 

Ellen's look answered that. 

** I will do whatever you say I must, sir," she said faintly. 

** I dare not ask myself what / would wish, Ellen ; the 
matter is taken out of our hands. You must do your parents* 
will, my child. I will try to hope that you will gain more 
than i-lose. As the Loid pleases ! If I am bereaved of my 
children, I am bereaved." 

*' Mrs: Oillespie," he said after a pause, ** is about going 
to England ; — I know not how soon. It will be best for you 
to see her at once and make all arrangements that may be 
necessary. I will ffo with you to-morrow to Yentnor, if the 
day be a good one. 

There was something Ellen longed to say, but it was im- 
possible to get it out ; she could not utter a word. She had 
pressed her hands upon her face to try to keep herself quiet ; 
but Mr. Humphreys could see the deep crimson flushing to 
the very roots of her hur. He drew her close within his 
arms for a moment, Idssed her forehead, Ellen felt it was 
sadly, and went away. It was well she did not hear him 
ugh as he.went back along the hall ; it was well she did not 
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666 the face of more settled gravity with which he sat down 
to his writing ; she had enough of her own. 

I^hey went to Ventnor. Mrs. Gillespie with great pleasure 
imdertopk the charge of her and promised to deliver her 
safely: to her friends in Scotland. It was arranged that she 
should go back to Thirlwall to make her adieus ; and that in 
a week or two a carriage should be sent to bring her to Yent- 
nor, where her preparations for the journey should be made, 
and whence the whole party would set ofEl" 

** So you are going to be a Scotchwoman after all, Ellen»" 
said Miss Sophia. 
. ** I had a great deal rather be an American, Miss Sophia." 

** Why Hutchinson will tell you," said the young lady, 
** that it is infinitely more desirable to be a Scotchwoman than 
that." , . '. 

Ellen's face, however, looked so little inclined to be merry 
that she took up the subject in another tone. 

" Seriously, do you know," said she, " I have been think- 
ing it is a very happy thing for you. I don't know what 
would become of you alone in that great parsonage house. 
You would mope yourself to death in a little while ; especially 
now that Mr. John is gone." . 

" He will be back," said Ellen. 

*' Ye& but what if he is ? he can't stay at Thirlwall, child. 
He can't live thirty miles from bis church you know. Did 
yon think he would ? They think all the world of him 
already. I expect they'll barely put up with Mr. George 
while he is gone ; — ^they will want Mr. John all to themselves 
when he comes back, you may rely on that What ar« you 
thinking of, child?" T 

For Ellen's eyes were sparkling irith two or three, thoughts 
which Miss Sophia could not read. 

'' I should like to know what yon are smiling at," she said 
with some curiodty. But the smile was almost immediately 
quenched in tears. 

Notwithstanding Miss Sophia's discouraging talk, Ellen pri- 
vately agreed with Ellen Chauncey that the Brownie should 
be sent to her to keep and use as her own, till his tnistrtst 
should come hack ; both children being entirely of opinion 
that the arrangement was a most unexceptionable one. 

It was not forgotten that the lapse of three years since the 
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date of the letters left some uncertainty as to the present 
state of affairs amon? Ellen's friends in Scotland ; but this 
doubt was not thought sufficient to justify her letting pass so 
excellent an opportunity of making the journey. Especially 
as Captain Montgomery's letter spoke of an uncle, to whom 
equally with her grandmother, Ellen was to be consigned. 
In case circumstances would permit it, Mrs. Gillespie engaged 
to keep Ellen with her, and bring her home to America when 
she herself should return. 

And in little more than a month they were gone ; adieus 
and preparations and all were over. Ellen's parting with 
Mrs. Vawse was very tender and very sad ; — ^with Mr. Van 
Brunt, extremely and gratefully affectionate, on both sides ; — 
with her aunt, constndned and brief; — with Margery very 
sorrowful indeed. But Ellen's longest and most lingering 
adieu was to Captain Parry, the old grey cat. For one 
whole evening she sat with him in her arms ; and over poor 
pussy were Sied the tears that fell for many better loved 
and oetter desendng personages, as well as those not a few 
that were wept for him. Since Alice's death Parry had 
transferred his entire confidence and esteem to Ellen ; wheth- 
er from feeling a want, or because love and tenderness had 
taught her the touch and the tone that were fitted to win 
his regard. Only John shared it. Ellen was his chief 
favorite and almost constant companion. And bitterer tears 
Ellen shed at no time than that evening before she went 
away, over the old cat. She could not distress kitty with 
her distress, nor weary him with the calls upon his sympa- 
thy, though indeed it is true that he sundry times poked his 
nose up wondermgly and caressingly in her face. She had 
no remonstrance or interruption to fear ; and taking pussy as 
the emblem and representative of the whole household, Ellen 
wept them all over him ; with a tenderness and a bitterness 
that were somehow intensified by the sight of the grey coat, 
and white paws, and kindly face, of her unconscious old 
brute friend. 

The old people at Carra-carra were taken leave of; the 
Brownie too, with great difficulty. And Nancy. 

" I'm real sorry you are going, Ellen," ssdd she ; — " you're 
the only soul in town I care about. I wish I'd thrown 
them letters m the fire after all ! Who'd ha' thought it !" 
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Ellen could not belp in her heart echoing the ivish. .^ 

** I'm real sorry, Ellen, she repeated. Aint there some- 
thing I can do for you when you are gone ?" 

**0 yes, dear Nancy," said £llen, weeping, — ;"if yoa 
would only take care of your dear grandmother. She is 
left alone now. If you would only take 'care of her, and 
read your Bible, and be good, Nancy,: — Oh Nancy, Nancy I 
do, do! 

They kissed each other, and Nancy went away fairly 
crying. 

Mrs. Marshman's own woman, a steady excellent perscm, 
had come in the carriage for Ellen. And the next morn- 
ing early after breakfast, when everything else was ready, 
she went into Mr. Humphreys' study to bid the last dreaded 
good-bye. She thought her obeoience was costing her 
aear. ^ - ■ 

It was nearly a silent parting. He held her a long time 
in his arms ; and there Ellen bitterly thought her plaee 
ought to be. '' What have I to do to seek new relations ?" 
she said to herself. But she was speechless ; till fi;ently re- 
laxing his hold he tenderly smoothed back her cUsordered 
hair, and kissing her, said a very few grave words of blesnng 
and coimseL Ellen gathered aU her strength together then, 
for she had something that mvAi be spoken. 

'' Sir," said she, falling on her knees before him and look- 
ing up in his face,-—" this don't alter — you do not take back 
whatyou said, do you ?" 

" What that I said, my child ?" 

"That," said Ellen, hiding her face in her hands on his 
knee, and scarce able to speak with great effort, — '*that 
which you said when I first came — ^that which you said— 
about "— 

About what, my dear child ?" 

My going away don't change anything, does it sir? 
Mayn't I come back, if ever I can ?" 

He raised her up and drew her close to his bosom 
again. 

" My dear little daughter," said he, " you cannot be so 
glad to come back as my arms and my heart will be to re- 
o^re you. I scarce dare hope to see that day, but all in 
this house is yours, dear Ellen, as well when in Scotland as 
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here. I take back nothing, my daughter. Nothing is 
changed." 

A word or two more of affection and blessing, which 
Ellen, was utterly unable to answer in any way, — and she 
went to the carriage ; with one drop of cordial m her heart, 
that she fed upon a long while. " He called me his daugh- 
ter ! — ^he never said that before since AUce died ! so I 
will be as long as I live, if I find fifty new relations. But 
what good will a daughter three tiiousand miles off do 
himr 
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The voyage was peaceful and prosperous ; in due time the 
whole party found themselves safe in London. Ever «nce 
they set out Ellen had heen constantly gaining on Mrs. Gil- 
lespie's good will ; the Major hardly saw her hut she had 
something to say ahout that " hest-hred child in the world." 
'^ Best hearted too, I think/' said the Major ; and even Mrs. 
Gillespie owned that there was something more than good- 
breeding in Ellen's politeness. She had good trial of it; 
Mrs. Gulespie was much longer ailing than any of the party ; 
and when Ellen got well, it was her great pleasure to devote 
herself to the service of the only member of the Marshman 
family now within her reach. She could never do too much. 
She watched by her, read to her, was quick to see and per- 
form all the little offices of attention and kindness where a 
servant's hand is not so acceptable ; and withal never was in 
the way nor put herself forwiu-d. Mrs. Gillespie's own daugh- 
ter was much less helpful. Both she and William, howev^, 
had long since forgotten the old grrudge, and treated Ellen as 
well as they did anybody; rather better. Major Gillespie 
was attentive and kind as possible to the gentle, well-behaved 
little body that was always at his wife s pillow ; and even 
Lester, the maid, told one of her friends " she was such a 
sweet little lady that it was a pleasure and gratification to 
do anything for her." Lester acted thb out ; and in her 
kindly disposition Ellen found very substantial comfort 
and benefit throughout the voyage. 

Mrs. Gillespie told her husband she should be rejoiced if it 
turned out that they might keep Ellen with them and carry 
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her back to America ; she only wished it were not for Mr. 
Humphreys but herself. As their destination was not now 
Scotland, but Paris, it was proposed to write to Ellen's friends 
to ascertain whether any change had occurred, or whether 
they still wished to receive her. This however was rendered 
imnecessaiy. They were scarcely established in their hotel, 
when a gentleman from Edinburgh,, an intimate friend of the 
Yentnor family, and whom Ellen herself had more than once 
met there, came to see them. Mrs. Gillespie bethought her- 
self to make inquiries of him. 

" Do you happen to know a family of Lindsays, in Qeorges 
street, Mr. Dundas V 

" Lindsays ? yes, perfectly well. Do you know them ?" 

" No ; but I am very much interested in one of the family. 
Is the old lady living ?" 

" Yes, certainly ; — ^not very old either — not above sixty, or 
sixty-five ; and as hale and aJert as at forty. A very fine old 
lady." 

" A large family ?" 

" Q no ; Mr. Lindsay is a widower this some years, with no 
children ; and there is a widowed daughter lately come home, 
—Lady Keith ;— that's all." 

'f Mr. Lindsay — ^that is, the son ?" 

" Yes. You would like them. They are excellent people 
—excellent family — wealthy — beautiful country seat on the 
south bank of the Tyne, some miles out of Edinburgh ; I was 
down there two weeks ago ; — entertain most handsomely and 
agreeably, two things that do not always go together. You 
meet a pleasanter circle nowhere than at Lmdsay's." 

" And that is the whole family ?" said Mrs. Gillespie. 

"That is all. There were two daughters married to 
America some dozen or so years ago. Mrs. Lindsay took it 
very hard I believe, but she bore up, and bears up now, as if 
misfortune had never crossed her path ; though the death of 
Mr. Lindsay's wife and son was another great blow. I don't 
believe there is a grey hair in her head at this moment. 
There is some peculiarity about them perhaps, — some pride 
too ; — but that is an amiable weakness," he added laughing, 
as he rose to go ; — " Mrs. Gillespie, I am sure will not find 
fault with them for it." 

" That's an insinuation, Mr. Dundas ; but look here, what 
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I ain bringiiig to Mrs. Lindsay in the sliape of a grand* 
dauffbber/' 

''What mj old acquaintance Miss Ellen ! is it possible I—' 
My dear madam, if yon had such a treasure for sale, they 
would pour half their fortune into your lap to purchase it. 
and the other half at her feet" 
" ** I would not take it, Mr. Dundas." 
• **It would be no mean price, I assure you, in itself, how- 
erer it miffht be comparatively. I give Miss Ellen joy.'* 

Miss ElTen took none of his giving. 

''Ah, Ellen, my dear," said Mrs. Gillespie when he was 
gone, — " we shall never have you back in America again. I 
fl^ve up all hopes of it. Why do you look so solemn, my 
K>ve ? You are a strange child ; most girls would be de- 
lighted at such a prospect opening before them.'' 
' " You forget what I leave, Mrs. Gillespie." 
' " So will you, my love, in a few days ; though I love you 
for remembering so well those that have been kind to you. 
But you don't realize yet what is before you." 

" Why you'll have a good time, Ellen," sud Marianne ; — 
" I wonder you are not out of your wits with joy. / should 
be." 

" You may as well make over the Brownie to me, Ellen," 
said William ; — " I expect you'll never want him again." 

"I cannot you know, William; I lent him to Ellen 
Chauncey." 

*' Lent him ! — that's a good one. For how long ?" 

Ellen smiled, though sighing inwardly to see how very 
much narrowed was her prospect of ever mounting him 
again. She did not care to explain herself to those around 
her. Still, at the very bottom of her heart lay two thoughts, 
in which her hope refuged itself. One was a peculiar assu* 
iance that whatever her brother pleased, nothing could hin* 
der him from accomplishing; the other, a like confidence 
that it would not please him to leave his little sister unlooked- 
after. But all began to grow misty, and it seemed now as if 
Scotland must henceforth be the limit of her horizon. 

Leaving their children at a relation's house, Major and 
Mrs. Gillespie accompanied her to the north. They traveled 
post, and arriving in the evenbg at Edinburgh put up at a hotel 
m Princess street. It was agrei^ that Ellen should not seek her 
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ziew home till the morrow ; she should eat one more supper 
and breakfast with her old friends, and have a night's rest, 
first She was very glad of it. The Major and Mrs. Gilles- 
pie were enchanted with the noble view from their parlor 
windows ; while they were eagerly conversing together, Ellen 
sat alone at the other window, looking out upon the curious 
OldTovm. There was all the fascination of novelty and 
beauty about that singular picturesque mass of buildings, in 
its sober coloring, growing more sober as the twih'ght fell ; 
and just before outlines were lost in the dusk, lights began 
feebly to twinkle here and there, and grew brighter and more 
as the ni^ht came on, till their brilliant multitude were all 
that could be seen where the curious jumble of chimneys and 
house-tops and crooked ways had shown a little before. El- 
len sat watching this lighting up of the Old Town, feeling 
strangely that she was in the midst of new scenes indeed, en- 
tering upon a new stage of life ; and having some difficulty to 
persuade herself that she was really Ellen Montgomery. The 
scene of extreme beauty before her seemed rather to increase 
the confusion and sadness of her mind. Happily, joyfully,. 
Ellen remembered, as she sat gazing over the darkening city 
and its brightening lights, that there was One near her who 
could not change ; that Scotland was no remove from him ; 
that his providence as well as his heaven was over her 
there ; that there, not less than in America, she was his 
child. She rejoiced, as she sat in her dusky window, over 
his words of assurance, " I am the good shepherd, and know 
my sheep, and am known of mine ; and she looked up into 
the clear sky, (that at least was homelike,) in tearful thank- 
fulness, and with earnest prayer that she might be kept from 
evil. Ellen guessed she might have special need to offer that 
prayer. And as again her eye wandered over the singular 
bright spectacle that kept reminding her she was a stranger 
in a strange place, her heart joyfully leaned upon another 
loved sentence, — ** This God is our God for ever and ever ; 
he will be our guide even unto death." 

She was called from her window to supper. 

"Why how well you look," said Mrs. Gillespie; "I ex- 
pected you would have been half tired to death. Doesn't 
she look well ?" 
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"As if she were neither tired, hungry; nor sleepy," said 
Major Gillespie kindly ; — " and yet she must be all three." 
EUen was all three. But she had the rest of a quiet 

mind. • 

In the same quiet mind, a little fluttered and anxious now, 
she set out in the post-chaise the next morning with her kind 
friends to No. — Georges street. It was their intention, 
after leaving her, to go straight on to England. They were 
in a hurry to be there ; and Mrs. Gillespie judged that the 
presence of a stranger at the meeting between Ellen and her 
relations would be desired by none of the parties. But when 
they reached the house they found the family were not at 
home ; they were in the country — at their place on the Tyne. 
The direction was obtained, and the horses' heads turned 
that way. After a drive of some length, through what kind 
of a country EUen could hardly have told, they arrived at 
the place. 

It was beautifully situated ; and through well-kept grounds 
they drove up to a large, rather old-fashioned, substantial- 
looking house. " The ladies were at home ;" and that ascer- 
tained, Ellen took a kind leave of Mrs. Gillespie, shook hands 
with the Major at the door, and was left alone, for the second 
time in her life, to msike her acquuntance with^ew and un-- 
tried friends. She stood for one second looking after the 
retreating carriage, — one swift thought went to her adopted 
fjEitherand brother far away, — one to her Friend in heaven, — 
and Ellen quietly turned to the servant and asked for Mrs. 
Lindsay. 

She was shown into a large room where nobody was, and 
sat down with a beating heart while the servant went up 
stain ; looking with a strange feeling upon what was to be 
her future home. The house was handsome, comfortably, 
luxuriously furnished ; but without any attempt at display. 
Things rather old-fashioned than otherwise; plain, even 
homely, in some instances ; yet evidently there was no spar- 
ing of money in any line of use or comfort ; nor were reading 
and writing, painting and music, strangers there. Uncon- 
sciously acting upon her brother's principle of judging of 
people from their works, Ellen, from what she saw gathered 
around her, formed a favorable opinion of her relations ; with* 
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oat thi"W"g of iii for indeed she was thinking of something 
elseL 

A lady presently entered, and said that Mrs. Lindsay was 
notvery well. Seeing Ellen's very hesitating look, she added, 
" shall I cany her any message for you V* 

This lady was well-looking^ and wdl dressed ; but somehow 
there was something in her face or manner that encouraged 
Ellen to an explanation ; she could make none. She alently 
gave her her father's letter, with which the lady left the 
loom. • 

In a minute or two she returned and sud her mother would 
see Ellen up stairs, and asked her to come with her. This 
then must be lady Keith ! — but nosi^ of recognition? Ellen 
wondered, as her trembling feet earned her up stairs, and to 
the door of a room where the lady motioned her to enter ; 
she did not follow herself. 

A large pleasant dressing-room; but Ellen saw nothing 
but the dignified figure and searching glance of a lady in 
black, standing in the middle of the floor. At the look which 
instantly followed her entering, however, Ellen sprang for- 
ward, and was received in arms that folded her as fondty and 
as closely as ever those of her own mother had done. With- 
out releasing her from their clasp, Mrs. Lindsay presently sat 
down ; and placing Ellen on her . lap, and for a long time 
without speaking a word, she overwhdmed her with caresses, 
-—caresses often interrupted with passionate bursts of tears. 
Ellen herself cried heartily for company, though Mrs. lind- 
say little guessed why. Along with the joy and tenderness 
ansin^ from the findmg a relation that so much loved and 
valued her, and along with the sympathy that entered into 
Mrs. Lindsay's thoughts, there mixed other feelings. She 
began to know, as if by instinct, what kind of a person her 
grandmother was. The clasp of the arms that were about 
her said as plainly as possible, "I will never let you go!" 
Ellen felt it ; she did not know in her confusion whether she 
was most gkd or most sorry ; and this uncertainty mightily 
helped the flow of her tears. 

When this scene had lasted some time Mrs. Lindsay began 
with the utmost tenderness to take off Ellen's gloves, her 
cape, (her bonnet had been hastily thrown off long before,) 
and smoothing back her hair, and taking the fair little face in 
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bodi her hands, she looked at it and Tpr^sed it to her ovm, 
as indeed something most dearlj prized and valued. Then 
saymg, *• I must lie down; come in here, love," — ^she'led her 
into the next' room, locked the door, made Ellen stretch her- 
self on the b^ ; and placing herself beside her drew her 
dose to her' bosom again, murmuring, ** My own child — 
my; precious child--^my Ellen — my own darling — why did yoa 
stay away so long from me ?^^tell me ?** 
I'' It was iieciessary:!to tell ; and this could not be done with* 
out revealing Miss Fortune's disgraceful conduct. Ellen was 
sorry for that ; she Ime'w her mother's American match had 
been unpopular with her friends ; and npw what notions this 
must give them of one at least of the near connections to whom 
it had introduced her. She winced under what might be her 
ffrandmotherls thoughts. '. Mrs.. Lindsay heard her in abso* 
rote silence, and miule no comment ^tmd at the end again 
kissed her lips and cheeks, embracmg her, Ellen ^f, as a 
recovered treasure that would not be parted with. She was 
not satisfied till she had drawn Ellen's head fairly to rest on 
her breast, and then her caressing hand often touched her 
cheek, or smoothed back her hidr, softly now and then askinsr 
slight questions about her voyage and journey ; till exhausted 
from excitement more than fatigue Ellen fell asleep. 

Her grandmother was beside her when she awoke, and 
busied herself with evident delight in helping her to get off 
her traveling clothes and put on others ; and then she took 
her down stairs and presented her to her aunt. 
' Lady Keith had not been at home, nor in Scotland, at the 
time the letters passed between Mrs. Montgomery and her 
mother; and the result of that correspondence, respectinff 
Ellen, had been known to no one except Mrs. Lindasy ana 
her son. They had long given her up ; the .rather as they 
had seen in the papers the name of Captain Montgomerr 
among those lost m the ill-fated Due d'Orl^ans. Lady K&uk 
therefore had no suspicion who Ellen might be. She recdved 
her a£fectionately, but Ellen did not get rid of her first im« 
pression. 

Her unde she did not see until late in the day, when he 
came home. The evening was extremely fair, and having 
obtained permission, EUen wandered out into the shrubbery ; 
glad to be alone, and glad for a moment to exchange new 
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faces for old ; the flowers were old friends to her, and neyer 
had looked more friendly than then# Kew and old both were 
there. Ellen went on softly from flower-bed to flower-bed. 
soothed and rested, stopping here tb.smell one, or there to 
gaze at some old favorite or new beauty, thinking curious 
thoughts of the past and the future, and through it all taking 
a quiet lesson from the flowers^ — ^when a servant came after 
her with a request from Ml^. Lindsay that she would return 
to the house. Ellen hurried in ; she guessed for what, and 
was sure as soon as she opened the door and saw the figure 
of a gentleman sitting before Mrs. Lindsay. Ellen remem- 
bered well she was s^t to her uncle as well as her grand- 
mother, and she came forward with a beating heart to Mrs. 
Lindsay's outstretched hand, which presented her to this other 
ruler of her destiny. He was very different from Lady Keith, 
— her anxious glance saw that at once, — ^more like his mother. 
A man not far from fifty years old ; fine-looking and stately 
like her. Ellen was not left long in suspense ; his look in- 
stantly softened as his mother's had done ; he drew her to 
his arms with great affection, and evidently with very great 
pleasure ; then held her off for a moment while he looked at 
her changing color and downcast eye, and folded her close in 
his arms again, from which he seemed hardly willing to let 
her go, whispering as he kissed her, " You are my own child 
now, — ^you are my little daughter,— -do you know that, EUen? 
I am your father henceforth ; — ^you belong to me entirely, and 
I belong to you ; — my own littie daughter !" 

" I wonder how many times one may be adopted," thought 
Ellen that evening ; — " but to be sure, my father and my 
mother have quite given me up here, — that makes a differ- 
ence ; they had a right to giv^ me away if they pleased. 
I suppose I do belong to my uncle and grandmother m good 
earnest, and I cannot help myself. Well ! but Mr. Hum- 
phreys seems a grreat deal more like my father than my 
uncle Lindsay. I cannot help that — but how they would 
be vexed if they knew it !" 

That was profoundly true ! 

Ellen was in a few days the dear pet and darling of the 
whole household, without exception and almost without limit. 
At first, for a dny or two, there was a little lurking doubt, 
a little anxiety a constant watch, on the part of all her 
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friends, whether tbey were' not going to find somethmg in 
their newly acqiured treasure to disappoint them ; whether 
it could be that there was nothing behind to belie the first 
promise. Less keen oH^rvers,. however, could not have 
failed to see very soon that there was no disappointment to 
be looked for ; Ellen was just what she seemed, without the 
shadow of a cloak in anything. Doubts vanished ; and EUen 
had not been three days in the house when she was taken 
home to two hearts at least in unbounded love and tender- 
ness. When Mr. Lindsay was present he was not satisfied 
without having Ellen in his arms or close beside him; and 
if not there- she was at the side of her grandmother. 

There was nothing however in the character of this fond- 
ness, great as it was, that would have .inclined any chOd to 
presume upon it. Ellen was least of all hkely to try ; but 
if her will, by any chance, had run counter to theirs, she 
would have found it impossible to maintain her ground. She 
understood this from the first with her grandmother ; and 
in one or two trifles since had been more and more confirmed 
in the feeling that they would do with her and make of her 
precisely what they pleased, without the smallest regard to 
her fancy. If it jumped with theirs, very well ; if not, it 
must yield. In one matter Ellen had been roused to plead 
very hard, and even with tears, to have her wish, which she 
venly thought she ought to have had. Mrs. Lindsay 
smiled and kissed her, and went on with the utmost cool- 
ness in what she was doing, which she carried through, with- 
out in the least regarding Ellen's disti'ess or showing the 
slightest discomposure ; and the same thing was repeated 
every day, till Ellen got used to it. Her uncle she had 
never' seen tried ; but she kpew it would be the same with 
him. When Mr. Lindsay clasped her to his bosom Ellen 
felt it was as hU awn; his eye always seemed to repeat^ 
** my won little daughter ;" and in his whole manner love 
was mingled with as much authority^ Perhaps EUen did 
not like them much the worse for this, as she had no sort 
of disposition to displease them in anythmg; but it cave 
rise to sundry thoughts however,, which she kept to her- 
self; thoughts that went both to the future and the past. 

'* Lady Keith, it may be, had less heart to give than her 
mother and brother, but pride took up the matter instead; 
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tthd according to her measure EDen held with her the same 

Slace she held with Mn and Mrs. Ijindsaj ; heing the great 
elight and darling of all three ; and ^thidl three, seemingly, 
the great object in life. 

A few days after her arrival, a week or more, she under- 
went one evening a kind of catechising "from her aunt, as to 
her former manner of life ; — ^where she had been and with 
whom since her mother left her ; what she bad been doing ; 
whether she had been to school, and how her time was spent 
at home, ice,, &c. No comments whatever were made on 
her answers, but a something in her aunt's face and manner 
induced Ellen to make her replies as brief and to snve her as 
htUe information in them as she could. She cud not feel 
inclined to enlarge upon anyihmg, or to go at aU further than 
the questions obliged her ; and Lady Keith ended without 
having more than a very general notion of Ellen's way of life 
for three or four years past. This conversation was repeated 
to her grandmother and uncle. 

" To think," sud the latter the next morning at breakfastr 
— "to think that the backwoods of America should have 
turned us out such a little specimen of " 

** Of what, uncle?" siud Ellen laughing, 

*' Ah, I shall not tell you that," said he. 

«*But it is extrac»dinary," said Lady Keith, — " how after 
living among a parcel of thick-headed and thicker tongued 
Yankees she should come out and speak pure English in a 
clear voice ; — it is an enigma to me." 

" Take care, Catherine," said Mr. Lindsay laughinfi^, — " you 
are touching Ellen's nationality ; — look here/' said he, draw- 
ing his fingers down her cheek. 

*' She must learn ta have no nationality but yours," said 
Lady Keith somewhat shortly. 

Ellen's lips were open, but she spoke not. 

" It is well you have come out from the Americans, you 
see, Ellen," pursued Mr. Lindsay ; — ^"your aunt does not like 
them." 

" But why, sir ?" 

"Why," said he gravely, — "don't you know that they are 
a parcel of rebels who have broken loose from all loyalty and 
fealty, that no good Briton has any business to like ?" 

"You are not in earnest, uncle f" 
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Tbtf are, I see^'' itud he^ looking amused. - • "-Are jou one 
of those that make a saiift of tS-eorge Washington T 

, *' No," said Ellen,—" I think he was a great deal better 
than some saints. But I don't think the Americans wer6 
rebels." 

^ " You are a little rebel yourself. Do you mean to say you 
think the Americans were right?" 

: ** Do you mean to isay you think they were wrong, uncle ?" 

^' I assure you/' said he, " if I had been in '■ the English 
army I should have fought them with all my heart" 

■ "And if I had been in the American army I would haTO 
fought you with all my heart, uncle Lindsay. 

" Come, come," said he laughing ; — "you fight ! you don't 
look as if you would do battle wiUi a good-sized mosquito." 

" Ah, but I mean, if I had been a man," said Ellen. 

. " You had : better put in that qualification. After all, I 
am inclined to think it may be as well for you on the whole 
that we did not meet. I don't know but we might have 
had a pretty «tiff encounter, though." 

" A good cause is stronger than a bad one, uncle." 

" But Ellen, — these Americans forfeited entirely the char* 
acter of good friends to England and good subjects to King 
George.' 

" Yes, but it was King George's fault, uncle ; he and the 
English forfeited their characters first." 
. «< I declare," said Mr. Lindsay laughing, ." if your sword 
had been as stout as your tongue, I don't know how I might 
haye come off in that same encounter." 
- "I ho^' Ellen will get rid of these stranse notions about 
the Americans," said Lady Keith discontentedly. 

" I hope not, aunt Keith," said Ellen. 

" Where did you get them ?" said Mr. lindsay. 

"What, sir ?'^' 

" These notions ?'•- 

" In reading, sir ; reading different books ;— :and talkmg." 

" Reading !— So you did read in the backwoods ?" 

" Sir !" siud Ellen, with a look of surprise. 

" What haye you read on this subject ?" 

"Two lives of Washington, and some in the Annual Reg- 
ister, and part of Graham's United States ; and one or two 
other little things." 
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y . f* But those gave 70a only One side Ellen ; you should tead 
the English account of the mi^tter.*' 

**Bo I did, sir; the Annual Renter gave me both sides ; 
the bOls and messages were enougL" 

" What Annual Register V 

"I don't know, sir; — ^it. is. English; — ^written by Burke, I 
believe," 
. ** Upon my word I And what else have.you read ?" 

'' I think that's all, about America," said Ellen. 

" No, but about other things ?" 

"01 don't know, sir," said Ellen smiling ; — ** a great many 
books ; — ^I can't tell them all." - 

" Did you spend all your time over your books ?" 

'' A good deal, sir, lately ; — not so much before." 

" How was that ?" 

" I couldn't, sir. I had a great many other things to do." 

*' What else had you to do ?" . . 

/'Different things," said Ellen, hesitating from the remem- 
brance of her aunt's manner the night before. 

" Come, come ! answer me." 

" I had to sweep and dust," said Ellen coloring, — " and 
set tables, — and wash and wipe dishes,-;— and chum, — and 
spin, — and — ^" 

' Ellen heard Lady Keith's look in her, " Could you have 
conceived it !" 

What shall we do with her ?" said Mrs. Lindsay ; — 

send her to school or keep her at home ?" v. 

" Have you never been to school, Ellen ?" • ' 

" No sir ; except for a very little while, more than three 
years ago." 

"Would you like it?" 

" I would a great deal rather study at home, sir, — ^if you 
will let me." 

" What do you know now ?" 

"01 can'^tell, sir," scud EUen ; — I don't know anythmg 
very well, — ^unless—* 

" Unless what ?" s^dd her uncle laughing ; — " come ! now 
^or your accomplishments." 

" I had rather not say what I was going to, uncle ; please 
don't ask me." 
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' *'YeB, yes," 8«d he;— "I shaVt let you off. Unlesi 
whatr 

I was going to say, tmless riding," said EHen coloring. 
Riding ! — ^And pray how did ^ou learn to ride ? Catch 
a horse by the mane and mount him by the fence and canter 
off bare-backed ? was that it ? eh ?" 

** Not exactly, sir," said Ellen laughing. 

'^Well, but about your other accomplishments. You do 
not know anything of French, I suppose ?" 

** Yes I do, sir.^' 
. " Where did you eet that ?*• 

'^ An old Swiss lady in the mountuns taught me." 

'' Country riding, and Swiss French," muttered her uncle. 
" Did she teach you to speak it ?" 

"Yes sir." 

Mr. -Lindsay and his mother exchanged glances, which 
Ellen interpreted, " Worse and worse." 

'' One thing at least can be mended," observed Mr. Lind- 
say. '' She shall go to De Courcy's riding school as soon 
as we set to Edinburgh." 

" Indeed, uncle, I don't think that will be necessary." 

«' Who taught YOU to ride, Ellen ?" asked Lady Keith. 

" My brother.'*^ 

" Humph ! — ^I fancy a few lessons will do you no harm/' 
she remarked. 

Ellen colored and was silent. 

** You know nothing of music, oif course ?" 

** I cannot play, uncle." 

" Can you sing ?" 

" I can sing hymns." 

" Sing hynms ! That's the only fault I find with you, 
Ellen, — ^you are too sober. I should like to see you a fittla 
more gay, — like other children." 

" But imcle, I am not unhappy because I am sober." 

" But I am," said he. " I do not know precisely what I 
shall do with yov ; I must do something !" 

*' Can you sing nothing but hymns ? said Lady Keith. 

''Yes ma'am,^' said Ellen, with some humor t\rinklinff 
about her ^es and mouth, — '* I can sing ' Hail Columbia f 

" Absurd !" said Lady Keith. 
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^ Why Ellen," said her uncle laughing,-^" I did not know 
you could be so stubborn ; I thought you were made up of * 
gentleness and mildness. Let me have a good look at you, — 
there!s not much stubbornness in those eyes/' he aald fondly. 

^^ I hope you will never salute my ears with your American 
ditty," said Lady Keith. 

'' Tut, tut," said Mr. Lindsay, " she shall sing what she 
pleases, and the more the better." 

" She has a very sweet voice," said her grandmother. 

''Yes, in speaking, I know; I have not heard it tried 
otherwise ; and very nice English it turns out. Where did 
you get your English, Ellen ?" 

** From my brother," said Ellen, with a smile of pleasure. 

Mr. Lindsay's brow rather clouded. 

'* Whom do you mean by that V* 

*' The brother of the lady that was so kind to me." Ellen 
disliked to speak the loved names in the hearing of ears to 
which she knew they would be unlovely. 

" How was she so kind to you ?" 

*' Oh sir ! — ^in everything — I cannot tell you ; — ^she was my 
friend when I had only one beside ; she did everything for me. 

** And who was the other friend ? your aunt?" 

'' No Eir." 

** This brother?" 

" No sir ; that was before I knew him.** 

«* Who then ?" 

" His name was Mr. Van Brunt." 

" Van Brunt ! — Humph ! — And what was he?** 

" He was a farmer, sir." 

** A Dutch farmer, eh ? how came you to have anything to 
do with Mm .^" 

** He managed my aunt's farm, and was a great deal in the 
house." 

" He was ! And what makes you call this other your 
brother r 

*' His sister called me her sister — and that makes me his.'* 

" It is very absurd," said Lady Keith, " when they are 
nothing at all to her, and ought not to be." 

" It seems then you did not fiad a friend in your aimtg 
Ellen?— eh?'- 
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" I don't think she loved me much,? said Ellen . in ii low 

**. I am very glad we are clear of obligation on her score,'* 
said Mrs. Lindsay. ♦ -. . 

** Obligation ! — And so you had nothing else to depend on 
Ellen but this man — this Van something^-this Dutchman ? 
what did he do for you ?" 

" A OTeat deal, sir ;" — Ellen would hare said more, but a 
feeling m her throat stopped her. 

> '' Now just hear that, will you ?" said Lady Keith. Just 
think of her in. that farm-house, with that sweeping and dust- 
ing woman and a Dutch farmer, for these three years !" 

^'No," said Ellen,— ^'not all the time; this last .year I 
have been" — 

" Where, Ellen ?" . 

"At the other house, sir." 
^ ^* What house is that?" 

'' Where that lady and gentleman lived that were my best 
friends." 

*' Well it's all very well," said Lady Keith,-—" but it is 
past now ; it is all over ; you need not think of them any 
more. We will find you better friends than any of these 
Dutch Brunters or Grunters." 

" Oh aunt Keith !" said Ellen.—" if you knew"— But she 
burst into tears. 

" Come, come," said Mr. Lindsay, taking her in his arms, 
— " I will not have that. Hush my daughter. What is the 
matter, Ellen ?" 

But Ellen had with some difficulty contained herself two or 
three times before in the course of the conversation, and 
she wept now rather violently. 

" What IB the matter, Ellen ?" 

"Because," sobbed Ellen, thoroughly roused, — "I love 
them dearly ! and I ought to love them with all my heart 
I cannot forget them, and never shaU ; and I can never have 
better friends — never! — it's impossible^O it's impossible.*' 

Mr. Lindsay sud nothing at first except to soothe her ; but 
when she had wept herself into quietness upon his breast, he 
whispered, 

" It is right to love these people if they were kind to yon. 
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but, as your aunt says, that b past. It is not necessary to go 
back to it. Forget that you were American, Ellen, — ^you be- 
long to me ; your name is not Montgomery any more, — ^it is 
Lindsay; — and I will not have you call me 'uncle ' — I am 
your father ; — you are my own little daughter, and must do 
precisely what I tell you. Do you understand me ?" 

He would have a "yes" from her, and then added, " Go 
and get youl-self ready and 1 will take you with me to Edin- 
burgh." 

Ellen's tears had been like to burst forth again at his 
words ; with great effort she controlled herself and obeyed 
him. 

*' I shall do precisely what he tells me of course," she «dd 
to herself as she went to get ready ; — " but there are some 
things he cannot command ; nor I neither ; — I am glad of 
that 1 Foiget mdeed !" 

She could not help loving her uncle ; for the lips that kiss- 
ed her were very kind as well as very peremptory ; and if the 
hand that pressed her cheek was, as she felt it was, the hand 
of power, its touch was also exceeding fond. And as she 
was no more inclined to dispute his will than he to permit it, 
the liarmony between them was perfect and unbroken. 
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Ob« toveh of that mafi« wsad. 

LoMoniLbow* 



Mr. LnmsAT had some reason that monimg to wish that 
EUen would look merrier ; it was a very sober little -face he 
saw by his side as the carriage rolled smoothly on with them 
towards Edinburgh ; almost pale in its sadness. He lavished 
the tenderest kindness upon her, and without going back by 
80 much as a hint to the subjects of the morning, he exerted 
himself to direct her attention to the yarious objects <^ note 
and interest they were passbig. The day was fine, and the 
country, also the carriage and the horses ; Ellen was dearly 
fond of driving ; and long before they reached the city Mr. 
Lindsay had the satisfaction of seemg her smile break again, 
her eye brighten, and her happy attention fixing on the 
things he pomted out to her, and many others that she found 
for herself on the way, — his horses first of all. Mr. Lindsay 
might relax his efforts and look on with secret triumph ; El- 
len was in the full train of delighted observation. 

" You are easily pleased, Ellen/' he said, in answer to one 
of her simple remarks of admiration. 

'' I have a great deal to please me," said Ellen. 

'* What would you like to see in Edinburgh ?" 

" I don't know, sir ; anythmg you please." 

*' Then I will show you a little of the city in the first 
place." 

They drove through the streets of Edinburgh, both the 
Old and the New Town, in various directions ; Mr. Lindsay 
extremely pleased to see that Ellen was so, and much amused 
at the curiosity shown in her questions, which however were 
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by no means as free and frequent as ihey might have been 
had John Humphreys filled her uncle's place. 

" What large building is that over there ?" said Ellen. 

'* That ?— that is Holjrood House." 

"Holyrood! — I have heard of that before; — ^isn't that 
where Queen Mary's rooms are ? where Rizzio was killed ?" 

^ Tes ; would you like to see them ?" 

" Oh very much !" 

*' Drive to the Abbey — So you have read Scottish history 
as well as American, Ellen V* 

** Not very much, sir ; only the Tales of a Grandfather yet. 
But what made me say that, — I have read an account of 
Holyrood House somewhere. Uncle — " 

"EUen!" 

*\ I bee your pardon, su- ; — I forgot ;— it seems strange to 
me,'* said Ellen; looking distressed. 

" It must not seem strange to you, my daughter ; what 
were you going to say ?" 

'* I don t know sir, — O, I was going to ask if the silver 
cross is here now, to be seen ? 

" What silver cross ?" 

** That one from which the Abbey was« named, sir, — ^the 
silver rood that was given, they pretended, to — I forget now 
what long, — '* 

'' David First, the founder of the Abbey ? No, it is not 
here, Ellen ; David the Second lost it to the English. But 
why do you say pretended, Ellen ? It was a very real af- 
fair ; kept in England for a long time with great veneration." 

** O yes, sir ; I know the cross was real ; — I mean, it was 
pretended that an angel gave it to King David when he was 
hunting here." 

" Well, how can you tell but that was so ? King David 
was made a siunt, you know." 

''O sir," said EUen laughing, ''I know better than that; 
I know it was only a mo^h trick." 
. «< Monkish trick ! which do you mean? the giving of the 
cross, or the making the king a saint V* 

" Both, sir," said Ellen, stOl smiling. 

" At that rate," said "Mr, Lindsay, much amused, ** if you 
are such a skeptic, you will take no comfort in anything at 
the Abbey , — ^you will not believe anything is genuine." 
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~ ^I wiUbdieye -what you ten'me;dr/'-. - 

''Will you? .J must be. careful what I say to you then, or 
I may run'the risk of losing my own credit,*' 

Mr. Lindsay spoke this half Jestingly, half in earnest. 
' They went over the palace. 

^* Is this very old« air ?" asked Ellen. 

** Not very ; it has. been burnt and demolished and rebuilt, 
till nothing is left of ihe old Abbey of King David but the 
ruins -of Uie chapel, >whtch you: shall^ dee- presently. The 
oldest part of the House is that we. axe going to see now, 
built by James Fifth, Mary's fSEither, where her rooms are.^' 
'•'' At Ui^e rooms Ellen looked with intense' interest. - She 
pored over the old furniture, the needlework of which she 
was told was at least in part the work of the beautiful Queen's 
own finders ; gazed at the stains in'the floor :of the bed-cham- 
ber, said to be those of RizEio's blood ; meditated over the 
trap-door in the passage, by which the conspiratorahad come 
up ; and finally sat down in the room and tried to realize the 
scene which had once been acted there. She tried to ima- 
gine the poor Queen and her attendant and her favorite 
fiizzio sitting there at supper, and how that door, that very 
door, — ^had opened, and Kuthven's ghastly figure, pale and 
weak from illness, presented itself, and then others; the 
alarm of the moment ; how Rizzio knew they were come' for 
him and fled to the Queen for protection ; how she was with- 
held from pvinfi^ it, and the unhappy man pulled: away from 
her and stabbed with a great many wounds before her face ; 
and there, there 1 — no doubt, — ^his blood fell !"— ^ 

** You are tired ; — ^thts doesn't please you much," said Mr. 
lindsav, noticing her grave look. 

*' it pleases me very much !" said Ellen, starting np ;— 
''I dp not wonder she swore vengeance." 

" Who ?" said Mr. Lmdsay laughing. 

'* Queen Mary, air." 

** Were you thinking of her all this while ? I am glad of 
it. I sposB to you once without getting a word. I was 
afraid this was not amusing enough to detain your thoughts.'* 

"O yes it was," said Euen; — ^'^ I have been trying to think 
about id! that I like to look at old things very much." 

*' Perhaps you woidd like to see the lUgalia." 

•♦ The what* Birr 
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** The Royal tbmgs — ^tbe old diadem and sceptre, Ac^ of 
the Scottish kings. Well come/' said I^, .as he read the 
answer in Ellen's £aoe, — " we will go ; but first let us see the 
old chapeL" 

With this EUen was wonderfully pleased. This was much 
older still than Queen Mary's rooms.. Ellen admired the wild 
melancholy look o£ the fi^othic pillars and arches springing 
from the green turf, the huge carved window empty of glass, 
the broken walls ; — and looking up to the blue sky, she tried 
to imagine the time when the gothic roof closed overhead, 
and music sounded through the arches, and trains of stoled 
monks paced among them, where now the very pavement was 
not. Strange it seemed, and hard, to go. back and realize it ; 
but in the midst of this, the famiW face of the sky set. Ellen's 
thoughts off upon a new track, and suddenly they were at 
home,— on the lawn before the parsonage. The monks and 
the Abbey were forgotten ; she silentlvgave her hand to her 
mide and walked with him to the carnage. 

Arrived at the Crown Boom, Ellen feQ into another fit of 
grave attention ; but Mr. Lindsay, taught better, did not this 
time mistake rapt interest for absence of mind. He answered 
questions and gave her several pieces of information, and let 
ner take her own time to gaze &ad meditate. 

««Th]s beautiful sword," said he, "was a present from 
Pope Julius Second to James Fourth." 

*'l don't know anything about the Popes,'' said EUen. 
<' James Fourth ? — I forget what kind of a king he was." 

** He was a very good king'; — ^he was the one that died at 
Flodden." 

*' 0, and wore an iron girdle because he had fought against 
his father, — ^poor man !" 

** YHiy ' poor man,' Ellen ? he was a very royal prince ; 
why do you say * poor man ?' " 

** Because he didn't know any better, nr.'' 

" Didn't know any better than what ?" 

" Than to think an iron girdle would do him any good.'' 

" But why wouldn't it do him any good ?" 

" Because, you know sir. that is not the way we can have 
our was for^ven." 

** What w the way?" 

EUen looked at him to see if he was in jestor earnest. Her 
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look staggered him a little, bat he repeated his questiom 
She cast her ey^ down and answered, 

'^ Jesus Christ said, ' I am the way, the truth, and the life ; 
no man cometh unto the Father but bj me.' " 

Mr. Lindsay sud no more. 

" I wish that was the Bruce's croini," said Ellen after a 
rhile. " I should like to see anything that belonged to him." 

" ril take you to the field of Bannockbum some day ; that 
belonged tohim with a vengeance. It lies over yonder." 

*' Bannockbum ! will you? and Stirling Castle ! — how I 
should like that \" 

"Stirling Castle," said Mr. Lindsay, smiling at Ellen's 
clasped hands of delight^ — " what do you know of Stirling 
CasUe?" 

" From the history, you know, sir ; and the Lord of the 
Isles; — 

<* Old Stirling's towen aroM in light— '* 

^ €k> on," said Mr. Lindsay. 

t* And twined in links of silTer bright 
Her winding river Uy." 

" That^s this same river Forth^ Ellen. Do you know any 
more?" 

*' yes, sir." 

" Go on and tell me all you can remember." 

" All ; that would be a great deal, sir." 

« Go on till I tell you to stop." 

Ellen gave him a good part of the battle, with the intro- 
duction to it. > 

«.You have a good memory, Ellen," he said, looking 
pleased. 

" Because I like it^ sir ; that makes it easy to remember. I 
like the Scots people." 

« Do you ! said Mr. Lindsay much gratified ; — '< I did 
not know you liked anything on this side cf the water. Why 
do you like them ?" 

** Because they never would be conquered by the Eng- 
Ksh." 

"So," said Mr. Lmdsay, half amused and half disap- 
pointed, — " the long and the short of it is, you like them be- 
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cattse they fought the enemies you were so eager to have a 
blow at." 

" O no, sir," said Ellen laughing, ^' I do not mean that at 
all ; the French were England's enemies too, and helped us 
besides, but I like the Scots a great deal better than the 
French. I like them because they would be free." 

''You have an extraordinary taste for freedom! And 
pray, are all the American children as strong republicans as 
yourself ?" 

*' I don't know, sir ; I hope so." 

** Pretty well, upon my word ! — ^Then I suppose even the 
Bruce cannot rival your favorite Washington in your 
esteem ?" 

Ellen smiled. 

" Eh ?" said Mr. Lindsay. 

** I like Washington better, sir, of course ; but I like Bruce 
very much. 

" Why do you prefer Washington ?'' 

" I should have to think to teU you that, sir." 
Very well, think, and answer me." 

'* One reason, I suppose, is because he was an American,'' 
said Ellen. 

*' That is not reason enough for so reasonable a person as 
you are, Ellen ; you must try again, or give up your pre- 
ference." 

" I like Bruce, very much indeed," said Ellen musinglv, — 
** but he did what he did for himself, — ^Washington di(£i t." 

*' Humph ! — I am not quite sure as to either of your posi- 
tions," said Mr. Lindsay. 

" And besides," said Ellen, ** Bruce did one or two wrong 
things. Washington always did right." 

'* He did, eh ? What do you think of the murder of 
Andre ?" 

" I think it was right," said Ellen firmly. 

" Your reasons, my little reasoner ?" 

" If it had not been right, Washington would not have 
done it." 

" Ha ! ha ! — So at* that rate you may reconcile yourself to 
anything that chances to be done by a favorite." 

"Ko sir," said Ellen, a little confused, but standing ber 
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ground, — *' but when a person always does right, if he hap« 
pen to do something that I don't know enough to understand, 
I have good reason to think it is right, even though I cannot 
tinderstand it." 

" Very well ! but apply the same rule of judgment to the 
Bruce, can't you ?" 

" Nothing could make me think the murder of the Red 
Comyn right, sir. Bruce didn't think so himself." 

" But remember, there is a great difference in the times ; 
those were rude and uncivilized compared to these ; you must 
make allowance for that." 

*' Yes sir, I do ; but I like the civilized times best" 

*' What do you think of this fellow over here, — ^what's his 
name ? — whose monument I was showing you, — ^Nelson I" 

" I used to like him' very much, sir." 

** And you do not now ?" 

** Yes sir, I do ; I cannot help liking him." 

** That is to say, you would if you could ?" 

*' I don't think, sir, I ought to like a man merely for beinff 
great, unless he was good. Washington was great and gooa 
both." 

" Well what is the matter with Nelson ?" said Mr. Lind- 
say, with an expression of intense amusement ; — " I ' used to 
thmk,' as you say, that he was a very noble fellow." 

** So he was, sir ; but he wasn't a good man." 

** Why not ?" 

*' Why you know, sir, he left his wife ; and Lady Hamil- 
ton persuaded him to do one or two other very dishonorable 
things ; it was a great pity !" 

** So you will not like any great man that is not eood as 
well. What is your definition of a good man, Ellen ? 

** One who always does right because it is right, no matter 
whether it is convenient or not," said Ellen, after a little 
hesitation. 

** Upon my word, you draw the line close. But opinions 
often differ as to what is right ; how shall we know ?' 

" From the Bible, sir," said Ellen quickly, with a look that 
half amused and half abashed him. 

** And you, Ellen, — are you yourself good after this niee 
fesbion?" 
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«' No, sir ; but I wish to be. 

" I do believe that. But after all, Ellen, you might like 
Nelson ; those were the only spots in the sun." 

*' Yes sir ; but can a man be a truly great man who is not 
master of himself?" 

'* That is an excellent remark." 

" It is not mine, sir," siud Ellen blushing ; — ** it was told 
me ; I did not find out all that about Nelson myself; I did not 
see it all the first time I read his life ; I thought he was per- 
fect." 

** I know who / thmk is," said Mr. Lindsay kissing her. 

They drove now to his house in Georges street. Mr. 
Lindsay had some business to attend to and would leave her 
there for an hour or two. And that their fast might not be 
too long imbroken, Mrs. Allen the housekeeper was directed 
to furnish them with some biscuits in the library, whither 
Mr. Lindsay led Ellen. 

She hked the looks of it very much. Plenty of books ; 
old-looking comfortable furniture ; pleasant light ; all man- 
ner of etceteras around which rejoiced Ellen's heart. Mr. 
Lindsay noticed her pleased glance passing from one thing to 
another. He placed her in a deep easy chair, took off her 
bonnet and threw it on the sofa, and kissing her fondly asked 
her if she felt at home. " Not yet," Ellen said ; but her 
look also said it would not take long to make her do so. She 
sat enjoying her rest, and munching her biscuit with great 
appetite and satisfaction, when Mr. Lindsay poured her out a 
glass of sweet wine. 

That glass of wine looked to Ellen like an enemy marching 
up tp attack her. Because AUce and John did not drink it, 
she had always, at first without other reason, done the same ; 
and she was determined not to forsake their example now. 
She took no notice of the glass of wine, though she had 
ceased to see anything else in the room, and went on, seem- 
ingly as before, eating her biscuit, though she no longer knew 
how they tasted. 

" Why don't you drink your wine, Ellen ?" 

" I do not wish any, sir. • 

" Don't you like it ?" 

** I don't know sir ; I have never drunk any." 

" No ! Taste it and see." 
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" I would rather not, ur, if you please. I don't care for 
it." 

" Taste it, Ellrai I" 

This command was not to be disobeyed. The blood rushed 
t« EUen'B temples as she just touched the glass to her lipi, 
and set it down again. 

" Well ?" e^d Mr. Lindsay. 

" What, sir 1" 

" How do like it ?" 

" I like it very well, eix, but I would rather not drink it." 

"Why?" 

Ellen colored again at this exceedingly difficult question, 
and answered as well as she could, that she bad never been 
aconstomed to it, and would rather not. 

" It is of no sort of consequence what yoit have been ac- 
customed to," SEud Ur. Lindsay. " Ton are to drink it aU, 
Ellen." 

BUlen dared not disobey. When biscuits and wine were 
disposed of, Mr. Lindsay drew her close to his side and en- 
circling her fondly with his arms, said, 

" I ahall leave you now for an hour or two, and you must 
amuse yonreelf as you can. The bookcases are open — per- 
haps yon can find something there ; or there are prints in 
those portfoUos ; or you can go over ^t house and nuke 
yourself acqu^ted with your new home. If you want auy- 
llilng ask Mrs. Allen. Does it look pleasant to you ?" 

"Very," Ellen said. 

" You are at home here, daughter ; go where you will and 
do what you will. I shall not leave you long. But before I 
go — Ellen— let me bear you call me father. 

Ellen obeyed, trembling, for it seemed to her that it was 
to set ber hand and seal to the deed of gift her father and 
mother had made. But there was no retreat; it was spoken; 
and Mr. Lindsay folding her close in his arms kissed her again 

Mver let me hear you call me anything else, Ellen. 

I mine own now — my own child — my own little 

You shall do just what pleases me in everything, 

y-gones be by-gones. And now lie down there and 

^tighter, you are trembling from head to foot ;-~-re8t 

e yourself in any way you like till I return." 
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He left the room. 

** I have done it now !" thought Ellen, as she sat in the 
comer of the sofa where Mr. Lindsay had tenderly placed 
her ; — " I have called him my father — I am bound to obey him 
after this. I wonder what in the world they will make me 
do next. If he chooses to make me drink wine every day, I 
must do it! — I cannot help myself. That is only a little 
matter. But what if they were to want me to do something 
wrong? — they might; — John never did — I could not have 
disobeyed Atm, possibly ! — but I could them, if it was neces- 
sary, — and if it is necessary, I will ! — I should have a dread- 
ful time — I wonder if I could go through with it. Oh yes, 
I could, if it was right, — and besides I would rather bear 
anything in the world from them than have John displeased 
with me ; — a great deal rather ! But perhaps after all they 
will not want anything wrong of me. I wonder if this is 
really to be my home always, and if I shall never get home 
again ? — John will not leave me here ! — but I don't see how 
in the world he can help it, for my father and my mother, 
and I myself — I know what he would tell me if he was here, 
and ril try to do it. God will take care of me if I follow 
him ; it is none of my business." 

Simply and heartily commending her interests to his keep- 
ing, Ellen tried to lay aside the care of herself. She went 
on musing ; how very different and how much greater her 
enjoyment would have been that day if John had been with 
her. Mr. Lindsay, to be sure, had answered her questions 
with abundant kindness and sufficient ability; but his an- 
swers did not, as those of her brother often did, skillfully 
draw her on from one thing to another, till a train of thought 
was opened which at the setting out she never dreamed of ; 
and along with the joy of acquiring new knowledge she had 
the pleasure of discovering new fields of it to be explored, 
and the delight of the felt exercise and enlargement of her own 
powers, which were sure to be actively called into play. Mr. 
Lindsay told her what she asked, and there left her. Ellen 
found herself growing melancholy over the comparison she was 
di awing; ana wisely went to the bookcases to divert her 
thoughts. Finding presently a history of Scotland, she took 
it down, resolving to refresh her memory on a subject which 
had gained such new and strange mterest for her. Before 
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long, however, fatigue and the wine she had drunk effectually 
got the better of studious thoughts ; she stretched herself on 
the sofa and fell fast asleep. ^ 

There Mr. Lindsay found her a couple of hours afterwards 
tinder the guard of the housekeeper. 

" I cam in, sir," she said whispering, — " it's mair than an 
hour back, and she's been sleeping just like a babby ever syne ; 
she hasna stirred a finger. 0, Mr. Lindsay, it's a bonny bairn, 
and a gude.' What a blessing to the house !" 

** You're about right there, I believe, Maggie ; but how 
have you learned it so fast ?" 

*' I canna be mista'en, Mr. George, — ^I ken it as weel as if 
we had had a year auld acquentance ; I ken it by thae sweet 
mouth and een, and by the look she gied me when you tauld 
her, sir, I had been in the house near as lang's yoursel. An' 
look at her eenow. There's heaven's peace within, I'm a'maist 
assured." 

The kiss that wakened Ellen found her in the midst of a 
dream. She thought that John was a king of Scotland, and 
standing before her in regal attire. She offered him, she 
thought, a glass of wine, but raising the sword of state, ^Iver 
scabbard and all, he with a tremendous swing of it dashed 
the glass out of her hands ; and then as she stood abashed, 
he bent forward with one of his old grave kind looks to kiss 
her. As the kiss touched her lips Ellen opened her eyes, to 
find her brother transformed into Mr. Lindsay, and the emp^ 
glass standing safe and sound upon the table. 

*' You must have had a pleasant nap," said Mr. Lindsay, 
''you wake up smiling. Come — make haste — I have left a 
friend in the carriage. — Bring your book along if you want it.*' 

The presence of the stranger, who was going down to 
spend a day or two at ** the Braes," prevented Ellen from 
having any talking to do. Comfortably placed in the corner 
of the front seat of the barouche, leaning on the elbow of the 
carriage, she was left to her own musings. She could hardly 
realize the change in her circumstances. The carriage rolling 
fast and smoothly on — the two gentlemen opposite to her, 
one her father ! — the strange, varied, beautiful scenes they 
were flitting by, — the long shadows made by the descending 
8Qn,-^he cool evening air, — Ellen, leaning back in the wide 
easy seat, felt as if she were in a dream. It was singularly 
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pleasant ; she could not help but enjoy it all very much ; and 
vet it seemed to her as if she were caught in a net from which 
she had no power to fi;et free ; and she longed to cla&p that 
hand that could she thought draw her whence and whither 
it pleased. " But Mr. Lindsay opposite ? — I have called him 
my father — I have given myself to him," she thought ; — 
" but I gave myself to somebody else first ; — I can't imdo 
that — and I never will 1" Again she tried to be quiet and 
resign the care of herself to better wisdom and greater 
strength than her own. " This may all be arranged, easily, 
in some way I could never dream of," she said to herself ; 
** I have no business to be uneasy. Two months ago, and I 
was quietly at home and seemed to be fixed there for ever ; 
and now, and without anything extraordinary happening, 
here I am, — ^just as fixed. Yes, and before that, at aunt For- 
tune's, — it didn't seem possible that I could ever get away 
from being her child ; and yet how easily all that was man- 
aged. And just so, in some way that I cannot imagine, 
things may open so as to let me out smoothly from this." 
She resolved to be patient, and take thankfully what she at 
present had to enjoy ; and in this mood of mind, the drive 
nome was beautiful ; and the evening was happily absorbed 
in the history of Scotland. 

It was a grave question in the family that same evening 
whether Ellen should be sent to school Lady Keith was 
decided in finvor of it; her naother seemed doubtful; Mr. 
Lindsay, who had a vbion of the little figure lying asleep on 
his library sofa, thought the room had never looked so cheer- 
ful before, and had near made up his mind that she should be 
its constant adornment the coming winter. Lady Keith urged 
the school plan. 

" Not a boarding-school," said Mrs. Lindsay ; — " I will not 
hear of that." 

" No, but a day-school ; it would do her a vast deal of 
good I am certain ; her notions want shaking up very much. 
And I never saw a child of her age so much a child.' 

" I assure you / never saw one so much a woman. She 
has asked me to-day, I suppose," said he smiling, ** a hundred 
questions or less ; and I assure you there was not one foolish 
or vain one among them ; not one that was not sensible, and 
most of them singularly so." 
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^* She was greatly pleased with her day," said Mrs. Lind- 
say. 

" I never saw such a baby face in my life," said Lady 
Keith, — " in a child of her years." 

" It is a face of uncommon intelligence !" said her broiler. 

'* It is both," said Mrs. Lindsay. 
I was struck with it the other day," said Lady Keith, — 

the day she slept so long upon the sofa up stairs after she 
was dressed ; she had been crying about something, and her 
eyelashes were wet still, and she had that curious grave inno- 
cent look you only see in infants ; you might have thought 
she was fourteen months instead of fourteen years old ; four- 
teen and a half, she says she is." 

"Crying?" said Mr. Lindsay ; — "what was the matter?" 

" Nothing," said Mrs. Lindsay, " but that she had been 
obliged to submit to me in something that did not please her." 

" Did she give you any cause of displeasure ?" 

"No, — though I can see she has strong passions. But 
she is the first child I ever saw that I think I could not get 
angry with." 

" Mother's heart half misgave her, I believe," said Lady 
Keith laughing ; — "she sat there looldng at her for an hour. 

" She seems to me perfectly gentle and submissive," said 
Mr. Lindsay. 

" Yes, but don't trust too much to appearances," said hb 
sister. " If she is not a true Lindsay after all I am mistaken. 
Did you see her color once or twice this morning when some- 
thing was said that did not please her ?" 

"You can judge nothing from that," said Mr. Lindsay, — 
" she colors at everything. You should have seen her to-day 
when I told her I would take her to Bannockbum." 

" Ah she has got the right side of you, brother ; you wiU 
be able to discern no faults in her presently." 

" She has used no arts lor it, sister ; she is a stnught- 
forward little hussy,, and that is one thing I like about her ; 
though I was as near as possible being provoked with her 
once or twice to-day. There is only one thing I wish was 
altered, — she has her head filled with strange notions— absurd 
for a child of her age — I don't know what I shall do to get 
rid of them." 

After some, more conversation it waa decided that school 
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would be the best thing for this end, and half decided that 
Ellen should go. 

But this half decision Mr. Lindsay found it very difficult to 
keep to, and circumstances soon destroyed it entirely. Com- 
pany was constantly coming and going at " the Braes," and 
much of it of a kind that Ellen exceedingly liked to see and 
hear; intelligent, cultivated, well-informed people, whose 
conversation was highly agreeable and always useful to her. 
Ellen had nothing to do with the talking, so she made good 
use of her ears. 

One evening Mr. Lindsay, a M. Yillars, and M. Muller, a 
Swiss gentleman and a noted man of science, very much at 
home in Mr. Lindsay's house, were carrymg on, in French, a 
conversation in which the two foreigners took part against 
their host. M. Yillars began with talking about Lafayette ; 
from him they went to the American Revolution, and Wash- 
ington, and from them to other patriots and other republics, 
ancient and modem ; — MM. Yillars and Muller taking the 
side of freedom and pressing Mr. Lindsay hard with argu- 
ment, authority, example, and historical testimony. EUen 
as usual was fast by his side, and delighted to* see that 
he could by no means make good his ground. The ladies at 
the other end of the room would several times have drawn 
her away, but happily for her, and also as usual, Mr. Lind- 
say's arm was around her shoulders, and she was left in quiet 
to listen. The conversation was very lively, and on a subject 
very interesting to her; for America had been always a 
darlmg theme ; Scottish struggles for freedom were fresh in 
her mind ; her attention had long ago been called to Switzer- 
land and its history by Alice and Mrs. Yawse, and French 
bbtory had formed a good part of her last winter's readmg. 
She listened with the most eager delight, too much engrossed 
to notice the good-humored glances that were every now and 
then given her by one of the speakers. Kot Mr. Lindsay ; — 
though his hand was upon her shoulder or playing with the 
light curls that fell over her temples, he did not see that her 
face was flushed with interest, or notice the quick smile and 
sparkle of the eye that followed every turn in the conversation 
that favored her wishes or foiled his ; — it was M. Muller. 
They came to the Swiss, and their famous struggle for free- 
dom against Austrian oppression. M. Muller wished to speak 
12* 
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of tbd noted battle in whicli that freedom was made sure, but 
for the moment its name had escaped him. 

"Par ma foi," said M. Villars, — ^"il m'a entierement 
pass^ 1" 

Mr. Lindsay could not or would not help him out. But 
M. Muller suddenly turned to Ellen, in whose face he thought 
he saw a look of intelligence, and begged of her the missmg 
name." 

** Est-ce Morgarten, monsieur ?" said Ellen blushing. 

** Morffarten ! c'est 9a !" siud he, with a polite, pleased 
bow of thanks. Mr. Lmdsay was little less astonished than 
the Duke of Argyle when his gardener claimed to be the 
owner of a Latin work on mathematics. 

The conversation presently took a new turn with M. Villars ; 
and M. Muller withdrawing from it addressed himself to 
Ellen. He was a pleasant-looking elderly gentleman; she 
had never seen him before that evening. 

" You know French well then ?" said he, speaking to her 
m that tongue. 

*' I don't know, sir," swd Ellen modestly. 

'' And you have heard of the Swiss mount^neers ?" 

** yes, sir ; a great deal." 

He opened his watch and showed her in the back of it an 
exquisite little painting, asking her if she knew what it was. 

** It is an Alpine ch&let, is it not, sir ?" 

He was pleased, and went on, always in French, to teU 
Ellen that Switzerland was his country ; and drawing a little 
aside from the other talkers, he entered into a long and to her 
most delightful conversation. In the pleasantest manner he 
gave her a vast deal of very entertaining detail about the coun- 
try and the manners and habits of the people of the Alps, 
especially in the Tyrol, where he had often traveled. It 
would have been hard to tell whether the child had most 
pleasure in receiving, or the man of deep study and science 
most pleasure in giving, all manner of information. He saw, 
he said, that she was very fond of the heroes of freedom, and 
asked if she had ever heard of Andrew Hofer, the Tyrolese 
peasant, who led on his brethren in their noble endeavors to 
rid themselves of French and Bavarian oppression. EUlcn 
bad never heard of him. 

" You know Waiiam Tell ?" 
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** Oh yes," Ellen said, — she knew him, 

" And Bonaparte ?" 

** Yes, very well." 

He went on then to give her in a very mteresting way the 
history of Hofer ; — how when Napoleon made Dver his coun- 
try to the rule of the King oi Bavaria, who oppressed them, 
they rose in mass ; overcame army after army that were sent 
against them in their mountain fastnesses, and freed them- 
selves from the hated Bavarian government ; how years after 
Napoleon was at last too strong for them ; Hofer and his 
companions defeated, hunted like wild beasts, shot down like 
them ; how Hofer was at last betrayed by a friend, taken, 
and executed, being only seen to weep at parting with his 
family. The beautiful story was well told, and the speaker 
was animated by the eager deep attention and sympathy of 
his auditor, whose changing color, smiles, and even tears, 
showed how well she entered into the feelings of the patriots 
in their struggle, triumph, and downfall ; till as he finished 
she was left full of pity for them and hatred of Napoleon. 
They talked of the Alps again. M. Muller put his hand m his 
pocket and pulled out a little painting in mosaic to show her, 
which he said had been given him that day. It was a beau- 
tiful piece of pietra dura work — Mont Blanc. He assured 
her the mountain often looked exactly so. Ellen admired it 
very much. It was meant to be set for a brooch or some 
such thing, he said, and he asked if she would keep it and 
sometimes wear it, " to remember the Swiss, and to do him a 
pleasure." 

« Moi, monsieur !" sdd Ellen, coloring high with surprise 
and pleasure, — " je suis bien obligee — mais, monsieur, je ne 
saurais vous remercier !" 

He would count himself well paid, he said, with a single 
touch of her lips. 

** Tenez, monsieur I" said Ellen, blushing, but smiling, and 
tendering back the mosaic 

He laughed and bowed and begged her pardon, and said 
she must keep it to assure him she had forgiven him ; and 
then he asked by what name he might remember her. 

" Monsieur, je m' appelle Ellen M " 

She stopped short, in utter and blank uncertainty what to 
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call herself; Montgomery she dared not; Lmdsay stuck in 

her throat. 

*' Have jou forgotten it ?" said M. Muller, amused at her 

look, ** or is it a secret V 

' "Tell M. Muller your name, Ellen," said Mr, Lindsay, 

turning round from a group where he was standing at a 

little distance. The tone was stem and displeased. Ellen 

felt it keenly, and with difficulty and some hesitation still, 

murmured, 

" Ellen Lindsay." 

"lindsay? Are you the daughter of my friend Mr. 

Lindsay?" 

Again Ellen hesitated, in great douht how to answer, but 
finally, not without starting tears, said, 

** Oui, Monsieur," 

" Your memory is bad to night," said Mr. Lindsay, m her 
ear, — ** you had better go where you can refresh it." 

Ellen took this as a hint to leare the room, which she 
did immediately, not a little hurt at the displeasure she did 
not think she had deserved ; she loved Mr. Lindsay the best 
of all her relations, and really loved him. She went to bed 
and to sleep again that night with wet eyelashes. 

Meanwhile M. Muller was gratifying Mr. Lindsay in a high 
degree by the praises he bestowed upon his daughter, — her in- 
telugence, her manners, her modesty, and her IVench. He 
asked if she was to be in Edinburgh that winter, and whether 
she would be at school ; and Mr. Lindsay declaring himself 
undecided on the latter point, M. Muller said he uiould be 
pleased, if she had leisure, to have her come to hb rooms two 
or three times a week to read with him. This offer, from a 
person of M. MuUer's standing and studious habits, Mr. Lind- 
say justly took as both a great compliment and a great 
promise of advantage to Ellen. He at once and with much 
pleasure accepted it. So the question of school was settled. 

Ellen resolved the next morning to lose no time in making 
up her difference with Mr. Lindsay, and schooled herself to 
use a form of words that she thought would please him. 
Pride said indeed, ** Do no such thing ; don't go to making 
acknowledgements when you have not been in the wrong ; you 
are not bound to humble yourself before unjust displeasure." 
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Pride pleaded powerfully. But neither Ellen's heart nor her 
conscience would permit her to take this advice. " He loves 
me very much/' she thought, — '' and perhaps he did not im- 
derstand me last night ; and besides, I owe him — ^yes, I do I 
— a child's obedience now. I ought not to leave him dis* 
pleased with me a moment longer than I can help. And 
besides I couldn't be happy so. God gives grace to the 
humble — I will humble myself." 

To have a chance for executing this determination she went 
down stairs a good deal earlier than usual ; she knew Mr. 
Lindsay was generally there before the rest of the family, and 
she hoped to see him alone. It was too soon even for him, 
however ; the rooms were empty ; so Ellen took her book 
from the table, and being perfectly at peace with herself, sat 
down in the window and was presently lost in the interest of 
what she was reading. She cQd not know of Mr. Lindsay's 
approach till a little imperative tap on her shoulder startled 
her. 

** What were you thinking of last night ? what made you 
answer M. MuUer in the w^ay you did ?" 

Ellen started up, but to utter lier prepared speech was no 
longer possible. 

'* I did not know what to say," she said, looking down. 

" What do you mean by that ?" said he angrily. " Didn't 
you know what I wished you to say ?" 

" Yes — but — Do not speak to me in that way F* exclaimed 
Ellen, covering her face with her hands. Pride struggled to 
keep back the tears that wanted to flow* 

** I shall choose my own method of speaking. Why did 
you not say what you knew I wished you to say ?" 

" I was afrud — I didn't know — ^but he would think what 
wasn't true." 

'' That is precisely what I wish him and all the world to 
think. I will have no difference made, Ellen, either by them 
or you. Now lift up your head and listen to me," said he, 
taking both her hands, — " I lay my commands upon you, 
whenever the Hke questions may be asked again, that you 
answer simply accc^mg to what I have told you, without 
any explanation or addition. It is true, and if people draw 
conclusions that are not true, it is what I wish. Do you un- 
derstand me ?" 
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Ellen bowed. 

" Will you obey me ?" 

She answered again in the same mute way. 

He ceased to bold her at arm's length, and sitdng down in 
her chur drew her close to him, saying more kindly, 

** You must not displease me, Ellen. ' 

''I had no thought of displeasing you, nr," said Ellen 
bursting into tears, — " and I was very sorry for it last night. 
I did not mean to disobey you — ^I only hesitated " — 

" Hesitate no more. My commands may serve to remove 
the cause of it. You are my daughter, Ellen, and I am your 
father. Poor child !" said he, for Ellen was violently agitated, 
— ** I don't believe I shall have much difficulty wiUi you." 

*' If you will only not speak and look at me so," said 
Ellen, — " it makes me very tmhappy " — 

** Hush 1" said he kissing her ; — ** do not give me occasion." 

** I did not give you occasion, ar ?" 

*' Why Ellen !" said Mr. Lindsay, half displeased agun, — 
** I shall begin to think your aunt Keith is right, that you are 
a true Lindsay. But so am I, — and I will have only 
obedience from you — without either answering or argu- 
menting." 

'* You shall," murmured EUen. ** But do not be displeas- 
ed with me, father." 

Ellen had schooled herself to say that word ; she knew it 
would greatly please him ; and she was not mistaken ; thouffh 
it was spoken so low that his ears could but just catch it. 
Displeasure was entirely overcome. He pressed her to his 
heart, kissing her with mat tenderness, and would not let 
her go from his arms till he had seen her smile again ; and 
during all the day he was not wilUng to have her out of his 
sight. 

It would have been easy that morning for Ellen to have 
made a breach between them that would not readily have 
been healed. One word of humility had prevented it all, 
and fastened her more firmly than ever in Mr. Lindsay's 
affection. 8he met with nothing from him but tokens of 
great and tender fondness ; and Lady Keith told her mother 
apart that there would be no doing anything with QwrgB ; 
she saw he was getting bewitched with that child. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

Mj lM«ft b aalr, 1 dan bm tell, 
My heart is aair for loinebodj : 
I oonld wake a winter nigbt 
For tin cake of aomebody. 
Oh-faonl foreonebodyl 
Obhejl for ■omebody I 
I wad do— what wad I not, 
For the sake of lomebod j. 

Old Boira. 

In a few weeks they moved to Edinburgh, where arrange- 
ments were speedily made for giving Ellen- every means of 
improvement that masters and mistresses, books and instru- 
ments, could afford. 

The house in Georges street was large and pleasant. To 
Ellen's great joy, a pretty little room opening from the first 
landing-place of the private staircase was assigned for her 
special use as a study and work-room ; and fitted up nicely 
for her with a small book-case, a practising piano, and various 
etceteras. Here her beloved desk took its place on a table in 
the middle of the floor, where Ellen thought she would make 
many a new drawing when she was by herself. Her work- 
box was accommodated with a smaller stand near the window. 
A glass door at one end of the room opened upon a small 
iron balcony ; this door and balcony Ellen esteemed a very 
particular treasure. With marvelous satisfaction she arrangeSl 
and arranged her little sanctum till she had all things to her 
mind, and it only wanted, she thought, a glass of flowers. ** I 
will have that too some of these days," she said to herself ; 
and resolved to deserve her pretty room by being very busy 
there. It was hers alone, open indeed to her friends when 
they chose to keep her company ; but lessons were taken 
elsewhere ; in the library, or the music-room, or more fre- 
quently her grandmother's dressing-room. Wherever, or 
whatever, Mrs. Lindsay or Lady Keith was always present 
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Ellen was the plaything, pride, and delight, of the whole 
family. Not so much however Lady Keith's plaything as 
her pride ; while pride had a less share in the affection of the 
other two, or rather perhaps was more overtopped by it. 
Ellen felt however that all their hearts were set upon her, felt 
it gratefully, and determined she would ?ive them all the 
pleasure she possibly ooa.d. Her love for other friends, friends 
that they knew nothing of, American friends, was, she knew, 
the sore point with them ; she resolved not to speak of those 
friends, nor allude to them, especially in any way that should 
show how much of her heart was out of Scotland. But this 
wise resolution it was very hard for poor Ellen to keep. She 
was unaccustomed to concealments ; and in ways that she 
could neither foresee nor prevent, the unwelcome truth would 
come up, and the sore was not healed. 

One day Ellen had a headache and was sent to lie down. 
Alone, and quietly stretched on her bed, very naturally Ellen's 
thoughts went back to the last time she had had a headache, 
ai Iwme, as she always called it to herself. She recalled 
with a stnutened heart the gentle and tender manner of John's 
care for her ; how nicely he had placed her on the sofa ; how 
he sat by her side bathing her temples, or lajdng his cool 
hand on her forehead, and once, she remembered, his lips. 
** I wonder," thought Ellen, " what I ever did to make him 
love me so much, as I know he does ?" She remembered how, 
when she was able to Ibten, he still sat beside her, talking 
such sweet words of kindness and comfort and amusement, 
that she almost loved to be sick to have such tending, and 
looked up at him as at an angeL She felt it all over again. 
Unfortunately, after she had fallen asleep, Mrs. Lindsay came 
in to see how she was, and two tears, the last pair of them, 
were slowly making their way down her cheeks. Her grand- 
mother saw them, and did not rest till she knew the cause. 
Bllen was extremely sorry to tell, she did her best to get off 
from it, but she did not know how to evade questions ; and 
those that were put to her indeed admitted of no evasion. 

A few days later, just after they came to Edinburgh, it waa 
remarked one morning at breakfast that Ellen was very 
straight and carried herself well. 

** It is no thanks to me," said Ellen smiling, — ** they never 
would let me hold myself ill." 
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** Who is • they V " said Lady Keith. 

" My brother and sister." 

•* I wish, George," said Lady Keith discontentedly, " that 
you would lay your commands upon Ellen to use that form or 
expression no more. My ears are absolutely sick of it." 

*' You do not hear it very often, aunt Keitb," Ellen could 
not help saying. 

" Quite often enough ; and I know it is upon your lips a 
thousand times whea you do not ispeak it." 

'' And if Ellen does, we do not," said Mrs. Lindsay, ''wish 
to claim kindred with all the world. 

^ How came you take up such an absurd habit ?" said Lady 
Keith. " It isn't like you." 

" They took it up first," said Ellen ;— " I was too glad — " 

** Yes, I dare say they had their reasons for taking it up/* 
said her aunt; — "they had acted from interested motives I 
have no doubt ; people always do." 

** You are very much mistaken, aunt Keith," said Ellen, 
with uncontrollable feeling ; — '' you do not in the least know 
what you are talking about I" 

Instantly, Mr. Lmdsay's fingers tapped her lips. Ellen 
colored painfully, but after an instant*8 hesitation she said, 

'* 1 beg yoiu* pardcm, aunt Keith, I should not have said 
that." 

" Very well !" said Mr. Lindsay. ** But understand, Ellen, 
however you may have taken it up, — this habit, — ^you wiH 
lay it down for the future. Let us hear no more of brothers 
and sisters. I cannot, as your grandmother says, fraternize 
with all the world, especially with unknown relations." 

" I am very glad you have made that regulation," said 
Mrs. Lindsay. 

'' I cannot conceive how Ellen has got such a way of it,'* 
said Lady Keith. 

" It is very natural," said Ellen, with some huskiiiess of 
voice, ** that I should say so» because I fee) so.'' 

*' You do not mean to say," said Mr. Lindsay, " that this 
Mr. and Miss SiHuebody — ^these people — I don't know their 



names — " 



There is only one now, sir.' 
" This person you call your brother — do you mean to say 
you have the same regard for him as if he had been bom so V* 
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" No," said Ellen, cheek and eye suddenly firing, — "but a 
thousand times more !" 

She was exceeding sorry the next minute after she had said 
this ; for she knew it had given both pain and displeasure in 
a great degree. Ko answer was made. Ellen dared not look 
at anybody, and needed not ; she wished the silence mig^ht be 
broken ; but nothing was heard except a low " whew ! from 
Mr. lindsay, till he rose up and left the room. Ellen was 
sure he was very much displeased. Even the ladies were too 
much offended to speak on the subject ; and she^^as merely 
bade to go to her room. She went there, and fitting down 
on the floor covered her face with her hands. " What shall 
I do ? what shall I do ?" she said to herself. " I never shall 
govern this tongue of mine. Oh I wish I had not said that ! 
they will never forget it. What can I do to make them 
pleased with me again ? — Shall I eo to my father's study and 
beg him — ^but I can't ask him to ^rgive me — I haven't done 
wrong — ^I can't unsay what I said. I can do nothing, — ^I can 
only go in the way of my duty and do the best I can, — and 
maybe they will come round again. But oh dear !" — 

A flood of tears followed this resolution. 

Ellen kept it ; she tried to be blameless in all her work 
and behaviour, but she sorrowfully felt that her friends did 
not forgive her. There was a cool air of displeasure about 
all they said and did ; the hand of fondness was not laid upon 
her shoulder, she was not wrapped in loving arms, as she 
used to be a dozen times a day ; no kisses fell on her brow or 
lips. Ellen felt it, more from Mr. Lindsay than both the 
others ; her spirits sunk ; — she had been forbidden to speak 
of her absent friends, but that was not the way to make her 
forget them ; and there was scarce a minute in the day when 
her brother was not present to her thoughts. 

Sunday came ; her first Sunday in Edinburgh. All went 
to church in the morning ; in the afternoon Ellen found that 
nobody was going ; her mndmother was lying down. She 
asked permission to go alone. 

** Do you want to go because you think you must ? or for 
pleasure ?" said Mrs. Lindsay. 

*' For pleasure !*' said Ellen's tongue and her opening eyes 
at the same time. 

** Yott may go," 
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With eager delight Ellen got ready, and was hastening 
along the hall to the door, when she met Mr. Lindsay. 

•* Where are you going V* 

** To church, sir." 

*' Alone? What do want to go for? No, no, I sha'n't 
let you. Come in here — I want you with me ; — ^you have 
been once to-day, already, haven't you ? You do not want 
to go again ?" 

*' I do indeed, sir, very much," said Ellen, as she reluc- 
tantly followed him into the library, — " if you have no objec- 
tion. You know I have not seen Edinburgh yet." 

" Edinburgh ! that's true, so you haven't," said he, look- 
ing at her discomfited face. ** Well go, if you want to go so 
much." 

Ellen got as far as the hall door, no further ; she rushed 
back to the library. 

** I did not say right when I s£ud that," she burst forth ; — 
** that was not the reason I wanted to go. — ^I will stay, if you 
wbh me, sir." 

" I don't wish it," said he in surpnse : — " I don't know 
what you mean — I am willing you should go if you like it. 
Away with you ! it is time." 

Once more Ellen set out, but this time with a heart full ; 
much too full to think of anything she saw by the way. It 
was with a singular feeling of pleasure that she entered the 
church alone. It was a strange church to her, never seen but 
once before, and as she softly passed up the broad aisle she 
saw nothing in the building or the people around her that 
was not strange, — no familiar face, nor familiar thing. But 
it was a church, and she was alone, quite alone in the midst 
of that crowd ; and she went up to the empty pew and en- 
sconced herself in the far comer of it, with a curious feeling 
of quiet and of being at home. She was no sooner seated, 
however, than leaning forward as much as possible to screen 
herself from observation, bending her head upon her knees, she 
burst into an agony of tears. It was a great relief to be 
able to weep freely ; at home she was afraid of being seen or 
heard or questioned ; now she was alone and free, and she 
poured out her very heart in weepmg that she with difficulty 
kept from being loud weeping. 

«< Oh how could I say that ! how could I say that ! Oh 
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what wmld John have thought of me if he had heard it l--^ 
Am I beginmng already to lose my truth? am I going 
backward already ! O what shall I do ! what will become of 
me if I do not watch over myself — there is no one to help me 
or lead me right — not a single one — all to lead me wrong ! 
what will become of me ? — ^But there is One who has pro- 
mised to keep those that follow him — ^heis sufficient, without 
any others — I have not kept near enough to him ! that is it ; 
— I have not remembered nor loved him — ' If ye love me, 
keep my commandments/ — ^I have not 1 I have not ! Oh 
but I will ! — I will ; and he will be with me, and help me 
and bless me, and all will go right with me." 

With bitter tears Ellen mingled as eager prayers, for for- 
giveness and help to be faithful. She resolved that nothing, 
come what would, should tempt her to swerve one iota from 
the straight line of truth ; she resolved to be more careful of 
her private hour ; she thought she had scarcely had her full 
hour a day lately ; she resolved to make the Bible her only 
and her constant rule of life in everything ; — and she prayed, 
such prayers as a heart thoroughly in earnest can pray, for the 
seal to these resolutions. Not one word of the sermon did 
Ellen hear ; but she never passed a more profitable hour in 
church in her life. 

All her tears were not from the spring of these thoughts 
and feelings ; some were the pouring out of the gathered sad- 
ness of the week; some came from recollections, oh how 
tender and strong! of lost and distant friends. Her mo- 
ther — and Alice— and Mr. Humphreys — and Margery — and 
Mr. Van Brunt — and Mr. George Marshman; — and she 
longed, with longing that seemed as if it would burst her 
heart, to see her brother. She longed for the pleasant voice, 
the eye of thousand expressions, into which she always looked 
as if she had never seen it before, the calm look that told he 
was satisfied with her, the touch of his hand, which many a 
time had said a volume. Ellen thought she would g^ve any- 
thing in the world to see him and hear him speak one word. 
As tnis could not be, she resolved with the greatest care to 
do what would please him ; that when she did see him he 
might find her all he wished. 

She had wept herself out ; she had refreshed and strength- 
ened herself by fleeing to the stronghold of the prisoners of 
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hope ; and when the last hymn was given out she raised her 
head and took the hook to find it. To her great surprise she 
saw Mr. Lindsay sitting at the other end of the pew, with 
folded arms, Uke a man not thinking of what was going on 
around him. Ellen was startled, hut obeying the instinct 
that told her what he would like, she immediately moved 
down the pew and stood beside him while the last hjmn 
was singing ; and if Ellen had joined in no other part of the 
service that afternoon, she at least did in that with all her 
heart. They walked home then without a word on either 
ffide. Mr. I^dsay did not quit her hand till he had drawn 
her into the library. There he threw off her bonnet and 
wrappers and taking her in his arms, excliumed, 

** My poor little darling ! what was the matter with you 
this afternoon V* 

There was so much of kindness again in his tone, that 
overjoyed, Ellen eagerly returned his caress, and assiu'ed him 
there was nothing the matter with her now. 

''Nothing the matter!" said he, tenderly presdng her 
face against his own, — '* nothing the matter ! with these pale 
cheeks and wet eyes ? nothing now Ellen ?" 

" Only that I am so glad to hear you speak kindly to me 
agsdn, sir." 

** Kindly ? I will never speak any way but kindly to you 
daughter ; — come ! I will not have any more tears — ^you have 
shed enough for to-day I am sure ; lift up your face and I 
will kiss them away. What was the matter with you, my 
child V 

But he had to wait a little while for an answer. 

« What was it, EUen ?" 

" One thmg," said Ellen, — *' I was sorry for what I had 
said to you, sir, just before I went out." 

" What was that ? I do not remember anything that de- 
served to be a cause of grief." 

** I told you, sir, when I wanted you to let me go to 
church, that I hadn't seen Edinburgh yet." 

" Well ?" 

" Well sir, that wasn't being quite true ; and I was very 
sorry for it !" 

" Not true ? yes it was ; what do you mean ? you had not 
seen Edinburgh." 
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*' No sir, but I mean — that was true, but I said it to make 
you believe what wasn't true." 

"How?" 

** I meant you to thmk, sir, that that was the reason why 
I wanted to go to church — ^to see the city and the new 
sights — and it wasn't at all" 

" What was it then ?" 

EU^n hesitated. 

** I always love to go, sir,— and besides I believe I wanted 
be alone." 

** And you were not, after all," said Mr. Lmdsay, again 
presang her cheek to his, — ** for I followed you there. But 
Ellen, my child, you were troubled without reason ; you had 
said nothing that was false." 

Ah, sir, but I had made you believe what was false." 
Upon my word," said Mr. Lindsay, ''you are a nice 
reasoner. And are you always true upon thb close scale ?" 
' " I wish I was sir, but you see I am not. I am sure I hate 
everything else !" 

" Well I will not quarrel with you for being true," said 
Mr. Lmdsay ; — " I wish there was a little more of it in the 
world. Was this the cause of all those tears this after- 
noon ?" 

" No sir — ^not all." 

" What beside, Ellen ?" 

Ellen looked down, and was silent. 

" Come — I must know." 

" Must I tell you all, sir ?" 

" You must indeed," said he smiling ; " I will have the 
whole, daughter." 

" I had been feeling sorry all the week because you and 
grandmother and aunt Keith were displeased with me." 

Again Mr. Lindsay's silent caress in its tenderness seemed 
to say that she should never have the same complaint to 
make again. 

" Was that all, Ellen ?" as she hedtated. 

" No sir." 

" WeU ?" 

" I wish you wouldn't ask me further ; please do notl — I 
shall displease you again." 

" I will not be displeased." 
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** I was tbbking of Mr. Hipnpheys/' said Ellen in a low 
tone. 

" Who is that ?" 

" You know, sir, — ^you say I must not call him — *' 

" What were you thinking of him." 

'* I was wishing very much I could see him again." 

" Well you are a truth-teller," said Mr. Lmdsay, — " or 
bolder than T think you." 

" You swd you "would not be displeased, sir." 

''Neither will I, daughter; but what shall I do to make 
you forget these people ?" 

" Nothing, sir ; I cannot forget them*, I shouldn't deserve 
to have you love me a bit if I could. Let me love them, and 
do not be angry with me for it !" 

" But I am not satisfied to have your body here and your 
heart somewhere else." 

"I must have a poor little kind of heart," said Ellen 
smiling amidst her tears, " if it had room in it for only one 
person." 

" Ellen," said Mr. Lindsay inquisitively, " did you tn«in- 
uaie a falsehood there ?" 

"No sir!" 

" There is honesty in those eyes," said he, " if there is hon- 
esty anywhere in the world. I am satisfied — that is, half 
satisfied. Now lie there my little daughter, and rest," said 
he, laying her upon the sofa ; " you look as if you needed it." 

" I don't need anything now," said Ellen, as she laid her 
cheek upon the grateful pillow, "except one thing — ^if 
grandmother would only forgive me too." 

" You must try not to offend your grandmother, Ellen, 
for she does not very readily forgive ; but I think we can 
arrange this matter. Go you to sleep." 

" I wonder," said Ellen, smiling as she closed her eyes, 
" why everybody calls me ' little ;' I dont think I am very 
little. Everybody says 'little.'" 

Mr. Lindsay thought he imderstood it when a few minutes 
after he sat watching her as she really had fallen asleep. 
The innocent brow, the perfect sweet calm of the face, seemed 
to belong to much younger years. Even Mr. Lindsay 
could not help recollectmg the housekeeper's comment, 
" Heaven's peace within ;" scarcely Ellen's own mother ever 
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watched over her with more fond tenderness than her adopt- 
' ed father did now. 

For several days after this he would hardly permit her to 
leave him. He made her bring her books and study where 
he was ; he went out and came in with her ; and kept her 
by his side whenever they joined the rest of the family at 
meals or in the evening. Whether Mr. Lindsay intended it 
or not, this had soon the effect to abate the displeasure of 
his mother and sister. Ellen was almost taken out of their 
hands, and they thought it expedient not to let him have 
the whole of her. And though Ellen could better bear their 
cold looks and words since she had Mr. Lindsay's favor 
again, she was very glad when they smiled upon her too, 
and went dancing about with quite a happy face. 

She was now very busy. She had masters for the 

. ' piano and nnging and different branches of knowledge ; she 

'^ went to Mr. Muller regularly twice a week ; and soon her 

riding-attendance began. She had said no more on the 

subject, but went quietly, hoping they would find out thdr 

mistake befom long. Ladv Keith always accompanied her. 

One day Ellen had ridden near her usual time, when a 
young lady with whom she attended a German class, came 
up to where she was resting. This lady was several years 
older than Ellen, but had taken a fancy to her. 

*' How finely you got on yesterday," said she, — ** making 
us all ashamed. Ah, I guess M.MuUer helped you.*' 

" Yes," said Ellen, smiling, *' he did help me a little ; 
he helped me with those troublesome pronunciations." 

" With nothing else, I suppose ? Ah well, we must sub- 
mit to be stupid. How do you do to-day ?" 

'* I am very tu-ed. Miss Gordon." 

" Tu-ed ? you're not used to it." 

'* No it isn't dbat," said Ellen \—** I am used to it— that ia 
the* reason I am tired. I am accustomed to ride up and 
down the country at any pace I like ; and it is very tiresome 
to walk stupidly round and round for an hour." 

" But do you know how to manage a horse ? I thought 
you were only just beginning to learn." 

« O no^I have been learning this great while ; — only they 
don't thmk I know how, and they have never seen me. Are 
you just come, Miss Gordon ?" 
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'' Yes, and they are bringing out Sophronisbe for me— do 
you know Sophronisbe? — ^lookT-that light grey — ^isn't she ^ 
beautiful ? she's the loveliest creature in the whole stud." 

"01 know r* said Ellen ; " I saw you on her the other 
day; she went charmingly. How long shall I be kept 
walking here. Miss Gordon ?" 

" Why I don't know — ^I should think they would find out 
— ^what does De Courcy say to you V 

" O he comes and looks at me and says, * tres bien — tres 
bien,' and ' allez comme qa,,' and then he walks off." 

" Well I declare that is too bad," said Miss Gordon laugh- 
ing. " Look here — ^I've got a good thought in my head — 
suppose ypu moimt Sophronisbe in my place, without saying 
anything to anybody, and let them see what you are up to. 
Can you trust yourself? she's very spirited." 

" I could trust myself," said Ellen ; " but, thank you, I 
think I had better not." 

" Afraid ?" 

*' No, not at all ; but my aunt and father would not like it." 

** Nonsense ! how should they dislike it^there's no sort of 
danger, you know. Come ! — I thought you sat wonderfully 
for a beginner. I am surprised De Courcy hadn't better eyes. 
I guess you have learned German before Ellen? — Come, 
will you ?^' 

But Ellen declined, preferring her plodding walk round the 
ring to any putting of herself forward. Presently Mr. Lind- 
say came m. It was the first time he had been there. His 
eyes soon singled out Ellen. 

'* My daughter sits well," he remarked to the riding-master. 

*' A merveille! — ^Mademoiselle Lindesay does ride r^marqua- 
blement pour une beginner — qui ne fait que commencer. 
Would it be possible that she has had no lessons before ?" 

" Why, yes — she has had lessons— of what sort I don't 
know," said Mr. Lmdsay, going up to Ellen. " How do you 
like it, EUen ?" 

" I don't like it at all, sir." 

" I thought ypu were so fond of riding." 

" I don't call this riding, sir." 

" Ha ! what do you call riding ? Here, M. De Courcy— 
won't you have the goodness to put this young lady on an- 
other horse and see if she knows anything about handling him." 

VOL. II. 13 
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" With great pleasure !" M. De Courcy would do any- 
thing that was requested of hira.' Ellen was taken out of the 
ling of walkers and mounted on a fine animal, and set by 
herself to have her skill tried in as manv yaribus ways as M. 
De Courcy *s ingenuity could point out. Never did she bear 
herself more erectly ; never were her hand and her horse's 
mouth on nicej* terms of acqumntanceship ; never, even to 
please her master, had she so given her whole soul to the 
angle business of managing her horse and herself perfectly 
well. She knew as little as she cared that a number of per- 
sons besides her friends were standing to look at her ; she 
thouffht of only two people there, Mr. Lindsay and her aunt ; 
and uie ridbg-master, as his opinion might affect theirs. 

" Cost tres bien, — c'est tres bien," — he muttered,— c'est 
par-faite-ment — Monsieur, Mademoiselle votre fille has had 
good lessons — ^voil^ qui est entierement eomme il faut." 

"Assez bien," said Mr Lindsay smiling. "The little 

"Mademoiselle,** said the riding-master as she paused 
before them, — "pourquoi, wherefore have you stopped in 
your canter tant6t — a little while ago— et puis Hicommen^e ?" 

" Monsieur, h's led with the wrong foot.'* 
C'est q& — justement !*' he exclaimed. 
Have you practised leaping, Ellen ?*' 

" Yes sir." 
Try her M. De Courcy. How high will you go Ellen V* 
As high as you please, sir," said Ellen, leaning over and 
patting her horse's neck to hide her smile. 

"How you look, child!*' said Mr. Lindsay in a pleased 
tone. " So this is what you call riding ?" 

" It b a Uttle more like it, sir.*' 

Ellen was tried with standing and running leaps, higher 
and higher, till Mr. Lindsay would have no more of it; 
and M. De Courcy assured him that his daughter had 
been taught by a very accomplished rider, and there was 
little or nothmg left for him to do ; il n'y pouvoit plus ; — ^but 
he should be very happy to have her come there to practise, 
and show an example to his pupils. 

The very bright color in Ellen's face as she heard this 
might have been mistaken for the flush of gratified vanity : 
it was nothing less. Not one word of this praise did she take 
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to herself, nor had she sought for herself ; — it was all for 
somebodj else ; and perhaps so Lady Keith understood it, 
for she looked rather discomfited. But Mr. Lindsaj was 
exceedingly pleased ; and promised Ellen that as soon as the 
warm weather came she should have a horse, and rides to 
her heart's content. 
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CHAPTER L 

IHm wu hb ean, bb hope, m4 Ui JltBght, 
Hort ia hU UM>«cht, ud •var i» hbriihL 



Ellbn migbt now have been in some danger of bdng 
•p<nled, — ^not indeed with over-indulgence, for that was not 
the temper of the family, — ^but from finding herself a person 
of so much consequence. She could not but feel that in the 
minds of every one of her three friends she was the object oi 
greatest importance ; their thoughts and care were prindpally 
occupied with her. Even Lady Keith was perpetually watch- 
ing, superintending, and admonishing; thouffn she every now 
and then remarked with a kind of surprise, uiat " really she 
scarcely ever had to say anything to Ellen ; she thought she 
must know thmgs by instinct. To Mr. Lindsay and hb 
mother she was uie idol of life ; and except when by chance 
her will mifht cross theirs, she had what she wished and did 
what she pleased. 

But Ellen happily had two safeguards which effectually 
kept her from pride or presumption. 

One was her love for her brother and longing remembrance 
of him. There was no one to take his place, not indeed in 
her affections, for that would have been impossible, but in 
the daily course of her life. She missed him in everything. 
She had abundance of kindness and fondness shown her, but 
the sympathy was wanting. She was talked to, but not with, 
Ko one now knew always what she was thinldng of, nor if 
they did would padently draw out her thoughts, canvass 
them, set them right or show them wrong. No one now 
could tell what she was/eeliny, nor had the art sweetly, in a 
way she scarce knew how, to do away with sadness, or duU* 
ness, or perverseness, and leave her spirits clear and brwht 
as the noon-day. With all the petting and fondness she had 
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from her new friends, Ellen felt alone. She was petted and 
fondled as a darling possession — ^a dear plajtLing — a thing to 
be cared for, taught» governed, disposed of, with the greatest 
affection and delight ; but John's was a higher style of kind- 
ness, that entered into all her innermost feelmgs and wants ; 
and his was a higher style of authority too, that reached 
where theirs could never attain ; an authority Ellen always 
felt it utterly impossible to dispute ; it was sure to be exerted 
on the side of what was riffht ; and she could better have 
borne hard words from Mr. Lindsay than a glance of her 
brother's eye. Ellen made no objection to the imperativeness 
of her new guardians ; it seldom was called up so as to trou- 
ble her, and she was not of late particularly fond of having 
her own way ; but she sometimes drew comparisons. 

** I could not any sooner — ^I could not as soon — ^have dis- 
obeyed John ; — and yet he never would have spoken to me 
as they do if I had.' 

**Scme pride perhaps?" she said, remembering Mr. Dnn- 
das's words ; — "jL, should say a great deal — John isn't proud ; 
— and yet — ^I don't know — ^he isn't proud as they are; I 
wish I knew what kinds of pride are right and what wronger-* 
he would tell me if he was here/' 

** What are you in a * brown study ' about, Ellen ?" said 
Mr. Lindsay ?" 

** I was thinking, sir, about different kinds of pride — ^I wish 
I knew the right from the wrong— or is there any good 
kind?" 

"All good, Ellen — all good," said Mr. Lindsay, — "pro- 
vided you do not have too much of it." 

" Would you like me to be proud, ur ?" 

** Yes," said he, laughing and plnchmg her cheek, " as 
prou^ as you like ; if you only don't let me see any of it" 

No£ very satisfactory ; but that was the way with the few 
questions of any magnitude Ellen ventured to ask ; she was 
kissed and laughed at, called metaphysical or philosophical, 
and dismissed with no light on the subject. She sighed for 
her brother. The hours with M. MuUer were the best sub- 
stitute she had ; they were dearly prized by her, and, to say 
truth, by him. He had no fanuly, he lived alone ; and the 
visits of his docile and intelligent little pupil became very 
pleasant breaks in the monotony of his home life. Truly 
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kind-hearted and benevdlent, and a true lover of knowledge, 
he delighted to impart it Ellen soon found she might ask 
him as many questions as she pleased, that were at all proper 
to the subject they were upon; and he, amused and inter- 
ested, was equally able and willing to' answer her. Oftea 
when not particularly busy he allowed her hour to become 
two. Excellent hours for Ellen. M. Muller had made his 
proposition to Mr. Lmdsay, partly from grateful regard for 
him, and partly to gratify t the fancy he had taken to Ellen oa 
account of her simplicity, intelligence, and good manners. 
This latter motive did not disappoint him. He grew very much 
attached to his little pupil ; an attachment which Ellen faith- 
fully returned, both in kind> and by every trifling service that 
it could fall in her way to render him. Fine flowers and 
fruit, that it was her special delight to carry to M.. Muller ; 
little jobs of copyiiig, or setting in order some disorderly mat- 
ters in his rooms, where he soon would trust her to do any- 
thing ; or a book from her father's library ; and once or twice 
when he was indisposed, reading to him, as, she did by the 
hour patiently, matter^hat could neither interest nor con- 
cern her. On the WiLie^ and with good reason, the days 
when they were to meet were hailed with as much pleasure 
perhaps by M. Muller as by Ellen herself. 

Her other safeg^uard was the precious hour alone which 
she bad promised John never to lose when she could help it. 
The only time she could have was the early morning before 
the rest of the family were up. To this hour, and it was 
often more than an hour, Ellen was faithful. Her little Bible 
was extremely precious now ; Ellen had never gone to it with 
a deeper sense of need ; and never did she find more comfort 
in being able to disburden her heart in prayer of its load of 
cares 'and wishes. Never more than now had she felt the 
preciousness of that Friend who draws closer to his children 
the closer they draw to him ; she had never realized more 
the joy of having him to go to. It was her special delight 
to pray for those loved ones she could do nothing else for ; it 
was a joy to think that He who hears prayer is equally pre- 
sent with all hb people, and that though thousands of miles 
lie between the petitioner and the petitioned-for, the breath 
of prayer may span the distance and pour blessings on the 
far-off head. The burden of thoughts and affections gathered 
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during the twenty-three hours, was Idd down in the twenty- 
fourth ; and Ellen could meet her friends at the break&st 
table with a sunshiny face. Little they thought where her 
heart had been, or where it had c^ot its sunshine. 

But notwithstanding this, Ellen had too much to remember 
and regret than to be otherwise than sober, — soberer than 
her friends liked. They noticed with sorrow that the sun- 
shine wore off as the day rolled on ; — ^that though ready to 
sQule upon occasion, her face always settled again into a 
gravity they thought altogether unsuitable. Mre. Lindsay 
fancied she knew the cause, and resolved to break it up. 

From the first of Ellen's coming her grandmother had 
taken the entire charge of her toilet. Whatever Mra. Lind- 
say's notions in general might be as to the propriety of young 
^Is learning to take care of themselves, Ellen was much too 
precious a plaything to be trusted to any other hands, even 
her own. At eleven o'clock regulariy every day she went to 
her grandmother's dressing room for a very elaborate bath- 
ing and dressing ; though not a very long one, for all Mrs. 
Lindsay's were energetic. Now, without any liint as to the 
reason, she was directed to come to her grandmother an hour 
before the breakfast time, to go through then the course of 
cold-water, sponging, and hair-gloving, Uiat Mrs. Lindsay 
was accustomed to administer at eleven. Ellen heard in 
silence, and obeyed, but made up her hour by risin? earlier 
than usual, so as to have it before going to her grandmother. 
It was a little difficult at first, but she soon got mto the habit 
of it, though the mornings were dark and cold. After a while 
it chanced that this came to Mrs. Lindsay's ears, and Ellen 
was told to come to her as soon as she was out of bed in the 
morning. 

** But grandmother," said Ellen, — ** I am up a great while 
before you. are ; I should find you asleep ; don't I come soon 
enough ?" 

** What do you get up so early for?" 

** You know ma am — I told you some time ago. I want 
some time to myself." 

" It b not good for you to be up so long before breakfast, 
and in these cold mornings. Do not rise in future till I send 
for you." 

" But grandmother, — that is the only time ibr me — there 
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isn't 'an hour after breakfast that I can have regularly to 
myself; and I cannot be happy if I do not have some time." 

" Let it be as I said/' said Mrs. IJndsay smiling. 

" Couldn't you let me come to you at eleven o'clock agun, 
ma'am ? cfo, grandmother I" 

Mrs. Lindsay touched her lips ; a way of silencing her 
that Ellen particularly disliked, jind which both Mr. Lindsay 
and his mother was accustomed to use. 

She thought a great deal on the subject, and came soberly 
to the conclusion that it was her duty to disobey. *' I promised 
John," she said to herself, — " I will never hreik that promise ! 
I'll do anything rather. And besides, if J had not, it is just 
as much my duty-^a duty that no one here has a right to 
command me against. I will do what I think rights come 
what may.'* 

V She could not without its coming to the knowledge of her 
grandmother. A week or two after the former conversation 
Mrs. Lindsay made inquiries of Mason, her woman, who was 
obliged to confess that Miss Ellen's light was always burning 
when she went to call her. 

" Ellen," said Mrs. Lindsay the same day, — " have jon, 
obeyed me in what I told you the other morning ? — about 
lying in bed till you are sent for ?" 

" No, ma'am." 

" You are frank ! taventwe to tell me so. Why have you 
disobeyed me ?" 

** Because, grandmother, I thought it was right.'* 

" You think it is right to disobey, do you t" 

" Yes, ma'am, if— '^ 

" If what ?" 

'' I mean, grandmother, there is One I must obey even be- 
fore you." 

" If what ?" repeated Mrs. Lindsay. 

" Please do not ask me, grandmother ; I don't want to say 
that." 

" Say it at once, Ellen !" 

" I think it is right to disobey if I am toM to do what b 
wrong," said Ellen m a low voice. 

•* Are you to be the judge of right and ^ rong ?" 

"Nov ma'am." 

« Who then V" 
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'•' The Bible." / . , . 

** I do not know what is the reason/' said Mrs. Lindsay, 
** that I cannot be very angry with yon. Ellen, I repeat the 
order I gave you the other day. Promise me to obey it" 

*^ I cannot, grandmother; I mtut have that hour ; I cannot 
do without it. 

**So must I be obeyed, I assure you, Ellen. You will 
sleep in my room henceforth." . 

Ellen heard her in despair ; she did not know what to do. 
Appealing was not to be thought of. There was, as she 
said, no time she could count upon after breakfast. During 
the whole day and evening she was either busy with her 
studies Or masters, or in the company of her grandmother or 
Mr. Lindsay ; and if not there, liable to be called to them at 
any moment. Her grandmother's expedient for increasing 
her cheerfulness had marvelous ill success. Ellen drooped 
under the sense of wrong, as well as the loss of her greatest 
comfort. For two days she felt and . looked forlorn ; and 
smiling now seemed to be a difficult matter. Mr. Lindsay 
happened to be remarkably busy those two days, so that he 
dia not notice what was going on. At the end, of them, 
however, in the evening, he ciuled Ellen to him, and whis- 
penngly asked what was the matter." 

** Nothing, sir," said Ellen, "only grandmother will not let 
me do something I cannot be happy without doing." 

** Is it one of the things you want to do because it is right, 
whether it is convenient or not ?" he asked smiling, j^n 
could not smile. 

" father," she whispered, putting her face close to his, 
*' if you would only get grrandmother to let me do it !" 

The words were spoken with a sob, and Mr. Lindsay felt 
her warm tears upon his neck. He had however far too 
much respect for his mother to say anything against her pro- 
ceedings while Ellen was present ; he simp^ answered that 
she must do whatever her grandmother said. But when 
Ellen had left the room, which she did immediately, he took 
the matter up. Mrs. landsay explained, and insisted that 
Ellen was spoiling herself for life and the world by a set of 
dull religious notions that were utterly unfit for a child ; that 
ahe would very soon get over thinking about her habit of 
morning prayer, and would then do much better. Mr. Lindsay 
13* 
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looked grave; but with Ellen's tears yet wet upm his 
cheek he could not dismiss the matter so lightly, and per- 
sisted in desiring that his mother should give up the point, 
which she utterly refused to do. - 

Ellen meanwhile had fled to her own room. The moon- 
light was quietly streaming in through the casement; it 
looked to her like an old friend. She threw herself down on 
the floor, close by the glass, and after some tears, which she 
could not help shedding, she raised her head and looked 
thoughtfully out. It was very seldom now that she had a 
chance of the kind ; she was rarely alone but when she was 
busy. 

" I wonder if that same moon is this miaute shining in at the 
glass door at home ? — ^no, to be sure it can't this minute— what 
am I thinking of? — but it was there or will be there— let me 
see— east — ^west — it was there some time this moniing I sup- 
pose ; looking right into our old sitting-room. O moon, 1 wish I 
was in your place for once, to look m there s^^ But it is 
all empty now — there's nobody there — Mr.' uumphreys 
would be in his study — how lonely, how lonely he must be ! 
O I wish I was back there with him ! — John isn't there though 
■' — no matter — ^he will be, — and I could do so much for Mr. 
Humphreys in the meanwhile. He must miss me. I wonder 
where John is — ^nobody writes to me ; I should think some 
one might I wonder if I am ever to see them again. O he 
will come to see me surely before he goes home ^— but then 
he will have to go away without me again — ^I am fast 
now — fast enough — but oh ! am 1 to be separated from them 
for ever ? Well ! — I shall see them in heaven I" 

It was a " Well" of bitter acquiescence, and washed down 
irith bitter tears. 




Ellen ?" 

'' I like to be alone, Mrs. Allen, and the nnxm shines in 
here nicely." 

'' Oreetmg !" exclaimed the old lad>, drawing nearer, — - 1 
ken it by the sound o* your voice ; — grreeting eeoow 1 Are 
ye no weel. Miss Ellen ? Wliat vexes my bairn ? but your 
father would be vexed an he kenned it I" 
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** Never mind, Mrs. Allen," said Ellen ; " I shall get over 
it directly; don't say anything about it." 

''But I'm wae to see ye/ said the kind old woman, 
stooping down and stroking the head that again Ellen had 
bowed on her knees ; — " will ye no tell me what vexes ye ? Ye 
8uld be as blithe as a bird the lang day." 
• " I can't, Mrs. Allen, while I am away from my friends." 

** Frinds ! and wha has mair frinds than yoursel, Miss Ellen, 
or better frinds ? — ^father and mither and a' ; where wad ye 
find thae that will love you mair." 

" Ah, but I haven't my brother !" sobbed Ellen. 

« Your brither. Miss Ellen ? An' wha's he ?" 

** He's everything, Mrs. Allen ! he's everything ! I shall 
never be happy without him ! — never ! never !" 

*' Hush, dear Miss Ellen ! for the love of a* that's gude ; — 
dinna talk that gate ! and dinna greet sae ! your father wad 
bfe sair vexed to hear ye or to see ye." 

" I cannot help it," said Ellen ; — " it is true." 

** It may be sae ; but dear Miss Ellen, dinna let it come to 
your father's ken ; ye*re his very heiart's idol ; he disna merit 
aught but gude frae ye." 

" I know it, Mrs. Allen," sidd Ellen weeping, '* and so I (fo 
love him — better than anybody in the world, except two. 
But oh ! I want my brother ! — I don't know how to be happy 
or good either without him. I want him all the while." 

*' Miss Ellen, I kenned and loved your dear nuther weel 
for mony a day — will ye mind if I speak a word to her 
bairn ?" 

"No, dear Mrs. Allen — I'll thank you; — did you know 
my mother?" 

" Wha suld if I didna ? she was brought up in my arms, 
and a dear lassie. Ye're no muckle like her, Mbs Ellen ; — 
ye're mair bonny than her ; and no a' thegither sae frack ; — 
though she was douce and kind too." 

" I wish" — ^EUen began, and stopped. 

**. My dear bairn, there is Ane abuve wha' disposes a 
things for us ; and he isna weel pleased when his children 
fash themselves wi' his dispensations. He has ta'en and 
placed you here, for your ain gude I trust, — I'm sure it's 
for the gude of us a', — and if ye haena a' things ye wad 
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-wish, Miss Ellen, ye hae Himilidlima foiget'tbatmyain 
bairn." 

EUeJf letomQd heartily and silently the embrace of the old 
Scotchwoman, and when she left her, set herself to follow 
her advice. She tried to gather her scattered thoughts and 
smooth her ruffled feelings, in using this quiet ' time to tho 
best advantage. At the end of half an hour she felt liko 
another creature ; and began to refresh herself with softly 
onging. some of her old hymns. 

The argument which was carried on in the parlor- sunk at 
length into silence without coming to any conclusion. 

*' Where is Miss Ellen V* Mrs. Lindsay asked of a servant 
that came in« 

*' She is up in her room, ma'am, singmg.'^ 

" Tell her I want her." 

" No—fitop," said Mr. Lindsay ; — " 111 go myself." 

Her door was a little ajar, and he softly opened it without 
disturbing her. > Ellen was still sitting on the floor before the 
window, looking out through it, and in rather a low tone 
singing the last verse of the hymn " Book of Ages." 

While I draw this fleeting breath,— 
When mjT eyelids elose in death,— 
When I riae to worlds unknown. 
And behold thee on thy throne, — 
Rookof Affes, eleft for me. 
Let me hide myself in thee ! 

Mr. Lindsay stood still at the door. Ellen paused a minute, 
and then sung " Jerusalem my happy home." Her utter- 
ance was so distinct that he heard every word. He did not 
move till she had finished, and then he came softly in. 

" Singmg songs to the moon, Ellen ?" 

Ellen started and got up from the floor. 

** No sir ; I was su^g them to myself." 

''Not entirely, for I heard the last one. Why do you 
make yourself sober singing such sad things ?" 

" I don't, sir ; they are not sad to me ; they are delightful. 
I lore them dearly." 

" How came you to love them ? it is not natural for a child 
of your age. What do you love them for, my little daughter ?" 

•• rir, there are a great many reasons.-I don't know how 
many. 
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*' I will have patience, Ellen ; I want to hear them all.'* 

*' I love them because I love to think of the things the 
h3rmns are about, — I love the tunes, dearly, — and I like- both 
the words and the tunes better, I believe, because I have 
sung them so often with friends." 

" Humph ! I guessed as much. Isn't that the strongest 
reason of the three ?" . 

" I doii't know sir ; I don't think it b." 

** Is all your heart in America, Ellen, or hare you any left 
to bestow on us ?" 

*' Yes sir." 

*' Not very much !" 

'* I love you, father," said Ellen, laying her cheek gently 
alongside of his. 

''And your grandmother, Ellen?" said Mr. Lindsay, 
clasping his arms around her. 

" Yes sir." 

But he well understood that the '' yes" was fednter. 

" And your aunt ? — speak, Ellen." 

" I don't love her as much as I wish I did," said Ellen ;— - 
** 1 love her a little I suppose. why do you ask me such 
a hard question, father ?" 

** That is something you have nothing to do with,'' said 
Mr. Lindsay half laughing. ''Sit down here," he added, 
placing her on his knee, " and sing to me again." 

Ellen was heartened by the tone of his voice, and pleased 
with the request. She immediately sang with great spirit a 
little methodist hymn she had learned when a mere child. 
The wild air and simple words singularly suited each other. 

Canaan — ^lyright Canaan-— 

1 am boond for the land of Canaan. 
O Canaan ! it is my happy, happj home — 



lamboundfor the land ot Canaan, 
i^oes \,Dsa Bouna saa, sir /" 
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" Does that sound sad, sir V 
Why yes, — I think it does, rather, Ellen. Does it make 
you feel merry ?" 

" Not merry, sir, — ^it isn't merry ; but I like it very much." 

" The tune or the words ?" 

" Both, sir." 

" What do you mean by the land of Canaan ?" 

" Heaven, sir." 
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6^jtimC% «ake aie vnfaappr to thmk of 

0Mr i^did ; and ibe nore I think of than the hmppier I an." 

^ T<« tre s fttaoge ehOd. Ima6aid jtmrgnuidBiotlier 
k i^i^ and thai joa are burting jounelf with poring ofcr 
msn/j»A mMUen mi joa me too joaog for." 

'* Hlf« wonUi not think wo if she kneW," said EDen aglui^. 
'^ I *hmild not be bappr at all without that^ and joa woold 
not love me half «o well, nor she either. O father," she ex- 
elaiined, preMing his band in both her own and laying her 
fa4^ tipcm % — ** Ao not let me be hmdered in that ! forbid me 
anjihmg joo please, hot not that! the better I learn to 
pleSM mj beti Friend, the better I shall please you." 

" Whom do you mean bj ' vour best fnend? ' 

"Tlie Lord my Redeemer.'^ 

''Where did you get these notions ?" said Mr. Lindsay, 
after n short pause. 

" From my mother, first, sir/* 

" Hhe had none of them when I knew her." 

"Hhe had afterwards, then, sir; and OT — ^Ellen hesi- 
tatedi— " I wish everybody had them too 1" 

" My little daughter," said Mr. Lindsay, affectionately kias- 
Ing th^ oh<»eks and eyes which were moist affain, — " I shall 
Inrntlg^ you In thU matter. But you must keep your brow 
cWr, or I shall revoke my grant. And you belong to me 
nt>w ; and ih<^re are some thmgs I want you to forget, and 
not rpmomlM»r» — }*\>u understand ? Now don*t sing sonss to 
Ih^ moon an^ moV(» to^nip^ht — good night, my daughter. 

*' Thoy Utink ncU^ion is a simnge melancholy ihii^,*' said 
KU<(m hrh^riK'ir an mi« tvt'nt lo bed ; — ^** I must not give them 
n>aiK\n to think »«> -4 mu9t \^K my ni$hlk;ht bam bright — ^I 
mml laW t^al^ A n^vtr had mors need ! 
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And with an earnest prayer for help to do so, she laid her 
head on the pillow. 

Mr. Lindsay told his mother he had made up his mind to 
let Ellen have her way for a while, and hegged that sho 
might return to her old room and hours again. Mrs. Lind- 
say would not hear of.it. Ellen had disobeyed her orders, 
she said ; — she must take the consequences. 

" She is a bold little hussey, to venture it," said Mr. Lind- 
say, — " but I do not think there is any naughtiness in her 
heart." 

" No, not a bit. I could not be angry with her. It is 
only those preposterous notions she has got from somebody 
or other." 

Mr. Lindsay said no more. Next morning he asked Ellen 
privately what she did the first thing after breakfast. Prac- 
tice on the piano for an hour, she said. 

" Couldn't you do it at any other time ?" 

" Yes sir, I could practise in the afternoon, only grand- 
mother likes to have me with her." 

** Let it be done then, Ellen, in future." 

" And what shall I do with the hour after breakfast, sir ?" 

" Whatever you please," said he smiling. 

Ellen thanked him in the way she knew he best liked, and 
gratefully resolved he should have as little cause aa possible 
to complain of her. Very little cause indeed did he or any 
one else have. No fault could be found with her perform- 
ance of duty ; and her cheerfulness was constant and unvary- 
ing. She remembered her brother's recipe against loneliness 
and made use of it ; she remembered Mrs. Allen's advice and 
followed it ; she grasped the promises, " he that cometh to 
me shall never hunger," — and " seek and ye shall find," — 
precious words that never yet disappointed any one ; and 
though tears might often fall that nobody knew of, and she 
might not be so merry as her friends would have liked to see 
her; though her cheerfulness was touched with sobriety, 
they could not complain ; for her brow was always unruffled, 
her voice clear, her smile ready. 

After a while she was restored to her own sleeping room 
again, and permitted to take up her former habits. 



CHAPTER LI. 



Though notliii^ eouki be smooUiar than the genenl coune 
of her life, EUen's principles were still now and then aererely 
tried. 

Of all in the house, next to Mr. Lindsay, she liked the 
company of the old housekeeper best. She was a simple- 
minded Christian, a most benevolent and kind-hearted, and 
withal sensible and respectable person ; devotedly attached 
to the family, and very fond of Ellen in particular. EUen 
loved, when she could, to get alone with her, and hear her 
talk of her mother's young. days ; and she loved furthermore, 
and almost as much, to talk to Mrs. Allen of her own. Ellen 
could to no one else lisp a word on the subject; and without 
dwelling directly on those that she loved, she delighted to 
tell over to an interested listener the things she had done, 
teen, and felt, with them. 

" I wish that child was a little more like other people," 
Biud Lady Keith one evening in the latter end of the winter. 

" Humph 1" said Mr. Lindsay, — " £ don't remember at this 
moment any one that I think she could resemble without 
lostDff more than she gained." 

** it's of no use to talk to you about Ellen, broUier ! You 
can take up things fast enough when you find them out, but 
you never will see with other people's eyes." 

** What do your eyes see, Catherine t" 

" She is altogether too childish for her yean ; she is reaDy 
a baby." 

** I don't know," said Mr. Lindsay smiling; '*you should 
ask M. Mttller about that. He was holding forth to me for 
a quarter of an hour the other day, and could not stint in 
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her praises. She will go on, he says, just as fast as he 
pleases to take her." 

"O yes — in intelligence and so on, I know she is noi 
wanting ; that is not what I mean.*' 

** She is perfectly lady-like always," said Mrs. Lindsay. 

" Yes, I know that, — and perfectly child-like too." 

"I like that," said Mr. Lindsay; "I have no fancy for 
your grown-up little girls." 

*' Well !" s£dd Lady Keith in despair, " you may like it ; 
but I tell you she is too much of a child nevertheless, — in 
other ways. She hasn't an idea of a thousand things. It 
was only the other day she was setting out to go, at mid-day, 
— through the streets with a basket on her arm — ^some of 
that fruit for M. MuUer I believe." 

" If she has any fault," said Mr. Lindsay, " it is want of 
pride, — but I don't know — I can't say I wish she had more 
of it." 

** O no, of course f I suppose not. And it doesn't take 
anything at all to make the tears come in her eyes ; the other 
day I didn't know whether to laugh or be vexed at the way 
she went on with a kitten, for half an hour or more. I wish 
you had seen her 1 I am not sure she didn't cxy over that. 
Now I suppose the next thing, brother, you will go and make 
her a present of one." 

" If you have no heavier charges to bring," said Mr. Lind- 
say snuling, ** I'll take breath and think about it." 
% " But she isn't like anybody else, — she don't care for 
young companions, — she don't seem to fancy any one out of 
the family unless it is old Mrs. Allen, and she is absurd about 
her. You know she is not very well lately, and Ellen goes to 
see her I know every-day, regularly ; and there are the Gor- 
dons and Carpenters and Murrays and Mclntoshes — she sees 
them continually, but I don't think she takes a great deal of 
pleasure in their company. The fact is, she is too sober." 

" She has as sweet a smile as I ever saw," said Mr. Lind- 
say, — " and as hearty a laugh, when she does laugh ; she is 
none of your gigglers." 

" But when she does laugh," said Lady Keith, " it is not 
when other people do. I think she is generally grave when 
there is most merriment around her." 

" I love to hear her laugh," said Mrs. Lindsay ; " it is in 
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\yw smrft tme; asd secns to come so from the veij 
s{?n57 of ecV?r3KBS. Tel I mvst sxr I diink Catherine is 
Uf nd:t." 

-^ \riili bslf an aiiToca;&e.'* sad Lad j Keith, " I shall not 
effect iBixh. 

Mr. lissdsar uilei e d a low whistle. At this moment the 
door opened, and Elkn came gnrflj in, with a hook in her 
hand. 

" Come here, EHkn," said Mr. Lindsaj holdii^ out hb 
hand, — " here's joor aimt says roa don't like an jhody — ^how 
is it ? are joa of an nnsociahle dispoation ?'* 

Ellen's smile would hare heen a sufficient apology to him 
for a much grarer fudt. 

" Anybody out of the house, I meant,** sud Lady Keith. 
** Speak, Ellen, and clear yourself.** said Mr. Lindsay. 
" I like some people,** said Ellen smiling ; — " I don't think 
I like a great many people very much.'* 

" But you don't like young people," said Lady Kdth, — 
''that is what I complain of; and it's unnatural. Now 
there's the other day, when you went to ride with Miss 
Gordon and her brother, and Miss MacPherson and her bro- 
ther — ^I heard you say you were not sorry to get home. 
Kow where will you find pleasanter young people ?" 
" Why don't you like them, Ellen ?" said Mrs. landsay. 
*' I do like them, ma'am, tolerably." 
" What does ' tolerably ' mean ?" 

'* I should have liked ray ride better the other day," said 
Ellen, ** if they had talked about sensible things." 

" Nonsense !" said Lady Keith. " Society cannot be made 
up of M. Mullers." 

" What did they talk about, Ellen ?" said Mr. Lmdsay, 
who seemed amused. 

" About partners in dancing, — at least the ladies did, — and 
dresses, and different gentlemen, and what this one said and 
the other one said, — ^it wasn't very amusing to me." 

Mr. Lindsay laughed. " And the gentlemen, Ellen ; how 
did you like them ?" 

" I didn't like thorn particularly, sir." 
What have you against them, Ellen ?" 
I don't wish to say anything against them, aunt Keith.** 
Come, come, — speak out." 
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*' I didn't like their talking, m, any better than the ladies* ; 
and besides that, I don't think they are very polite." 

" Why not V said Mr. Lindsay, highly amused. 

" I don't think it was very polite/ said Ellen, " for them 
to sit still on their horses when I went out, and let Brocklesby 
help me to mount They took me up at M. MuUer's, you 
know, sir ; M. Muller had been obliged to go out and leave 
me. 

Mr. Lindsay threw a glance at his sister which she rather 
resented. 

*' And pray what do you expect, Ellen ?" s^d she. " You 
are a mere child — do you think you ought to be treated as a 
woman V* 

*' I don't wbh to be treated as anything but a child, aunt 
Keith." 

But Ellen remembered well one day at home when John 
had been before the door on horseback and she had run out 
to give him a message, — ^his instantly dismounting to hear 
it. *' And I was more a child then," she thought, — " and he 
wasn't a stranger." 

" Whom do you like Ellen ?" inquired Mr. Lindsay, who 
looked extremely satisfied with the result of the examination. 

" I like M. Muller, sh-." 

" Nobody else ?" 

" Mrs. Allen." 
There !" exclaimed Lady Keith. 
Have you come from her room just now V 

" Yes sir." 

" What's your fancy for going there ?" 

" I like to hear her talk, sir, and to read to her ; it gives 
her a great deal of pleasure ; — and I like to talk to her." 

" What do you talk about?" 

** She talks to me about my mother" — 

" And you ?" 

" I like to talk to her about old times," said Ellen, chang- 
mg color. 

Profitable conversation !" said Mrs. Lindsay. 
You will not go to her room any more, EUen," said Mr. 
Lmdsay. 

In great dismay at what Mrs. Allen would think, Ellen 
began a remonstrance. But only one word was uttered; 
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Be BDift took die 

^toiler r* 

" Who wrote an diB r* 

Before she could speak be bad tamed to Ike front leaf 
and lead, "To mj fiole sster." He qoietlj pot Ike book in 
bk pocket; and EDen as qmetlT left the room. 

«Iamg^jo«bacffeaudUKit^''audLadjKeitb. "Yoa 
are qmck eoongb when jon see anjlbii^ for jooiselC bat jq« 
never win befiere other people." 

** There is noUixi^ wrong here," said Mr. Lindaaj, — ^"onlj 
I win not have her going back to those old reooUections she 
is so fond oL I wish I eonld make her diink Lethe T 

'' What is the book ?" said Mis. lindsaj. 

** I haidl^ know/' said be, toniing it over, — ** except it 
is from that peison Ihat seems to have obtained sneh an 
ascendancj orer her — it is loll of his notes — it is a letigiooa 
work." 

^* She reads a great deal too mnch of that sott of thing,** 
said Mrs. lindsay. I wish joa would contriTe to pot a stop 
to it. You can do it bett^ than any one else ; she is reij 
fond of you." 

That was not a good argument Mr. Lindsay was alent ; 
h'ls thoughts went back to the conTersation held that evening 
in Ellen? room, and to certain other things ; and perhaps he 
was thinking that if religion had much to do with making 
her what she was, it was a tree that bore good fnuts. 

'' I think," said Lady Keith, " that is one reason why she 
takes so little to the young people she sees. I have seen her 
sit perfectly grave when they were an laughing and talking 
around her — it really looks singular — I don't like it — ^I pre- 
sume she would have thought it wicked to laugh with them. 
And the other night; — I missed her from the younger part 
of the company, where she should aave been, and there she 
was in the other room with M. Muller and somebody else, — 
gravely listeninflr to their conversation 1" 

'' I saw her, said Mr. Lindsay smiling, — " and she looked 
anything but dull or sober. I would rather have her mvity, 
alter all, Catherine, than anybody else's merriment I Imow." 

" I wish she had never been detained in America after 
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tbe time when she should have come to us/' said Mn. 
lindsaj. 

'* I wish the woman had what she deserves that kept back 
the letters !" said Mr. Lindsay. 

" Yes indeed !" said his sister ; — ** and I have been in con- 
tinual fear of a visit from that very person that you say gave 
Ellen the book." 

'* He isn't here !'* said Mr. Lindsay. 

*' I don't know where he is ; — ^but he toas on this side of 
the water, at the time Ellen came on ; so she told me." 

" I wish he was in Egypt !" 

''I don't intend he shall see her if he comes," said Lady 
Keith, ** if I can possibly prevent it. I gave Porterfield 
orders, if any one asked u)r her, to tell me immediately, and 
not her upon any account ; but nobody has come hiUierto, 
and I am in hopes none will." 

Mr. Lindsay arose and walked up and down the room with 
folded arms in a veiy thoughtful style. 

Ellen with some difficulty bore herself as usual throughout 
the next day and evening, though constantly on the rack to 
get possession of her book again. It was not spoken of nor 
hinted at. When another morning came she could stand it 
no longer ; she went soon after breakfast into Mr. Lindsay's 
study, where he was writing. Ellen came behind him and 
laying both her arms over his shoulders, said in his ear, 

** Will you let me have my book again, father?" 

A kiss was her only answer. Ellen waited. 

*' Go to the bookcases," said Mr. Lindsay presently, " or to 
the bookstore, and choose out anything you like, Ellen, in- 
stead." 

" I wouldn't exchange it for all that is in them 1" she an- 
swered with some warmth, and with the husky feeling com- 
ing in her throat. Mr. Lindsay said notlun^. 

** At any rate," whispered Ellen after a minute, " you will 
not destroy it, or do anything to it ? — ^you will take care of 
it and let me have it again, won't you, sir ?" 

** I will try to take care of you, my daughter." 

Again Ellen paused ; and then came round in front of him 
to plead to more purpose. 

" I will do anything in the world for you, sir," she said 
earnestly, *' if you will give me my book agjun." 
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oc^se bees :£i£ esse. Sbe vxs sarpriMd aad half 
frj^yssxd at kiTK^ bov, to £ad tix ^recgth of the old 
teaoper s::.dd<clT rocsed. See vas nuerij and cxeeediiigly 
cot of biuDor Wkh Mr. Lmdsa j, and eooseqneatlj' with ererj- 
bodj ajid ererjthbg else ; cooseqaentlj, conscience woqld 
iMi gtre ber a iiKrmeiU*s peace ; consequently, that daj waa 
a long and bitter fight betwixt right and wrong. Duties were 
neglected^ because she could not gire her mind to them ; 
th^ they crowded upon her notice at nndue times ; all waa 
nuserable confusion. In Tain she would tiy to reason and 
school herself into riffht feeling ; at one thoiu^ht of her lost 
treasure passion wotud come flooding up and drown all her 
reasoninffs and endeavors. She grew absolutely weary. 

But too day passed and the night came, and she went to 
bed without being able to make up her mind ; and she arose 
in tho morning to renew the battle. 

" How long is this miserable condition to last I" she viid 
to herself. '' Till you can entirely give ud your feeling of 
r«M0ntment, and apologize to Mr. Lindsay, said conscience. 
•• Apologise I — but I haven't done wrong. ' «* Yes, you have** 
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said conscience; ''you spoke improperly; he is justly dis- 
pleased ; and you must make an apology before there can be 
any peace." " But I said the truth — it is not right — it is not 
right I it is wrong ; and am / to go and make an apology ! — 
I can't do it." ** Yes, for the wrong you have done," said 
conscience, — " that is all your concern. And he has a right 
to do what he pleases with you and yours, and he may have 
his own reasons for what he has done ; and he loves you veiy 
much, and you ought not to let him remain displeased with 
you one moment longer than you can help — ^he is in the place 
of a father to you, and you owe him a child's duty." 

But pride and passion still fought against reason and con- 
science, and Ellen was miserable. The dressing-bell rang. 

" There ! I shall have to go dowii to breakfast directly, 
and they .will see how I look, — they will see I am an^ry and 
ill-humored. Well, I ought to be angry ! But what will 
they think then of my religion ? — is my rushlight burning 
bright ? am I honoring Christ now ? — is this the way to 
make his name and his truth lovely in their eyes ? Oh shame ! 
shame ! — I have enough to humble myself for. And all 
yesterday, at any rate, they know I was angry." 

Ellen threw herself upon her knees ; and when she rose 
up the spirit of pride was entirely broken, and resentment 
had died with self-justification. 

The breakfast-bell rang before she was quite ready. She 
was afraid she could not see Mr. Lindsay until he should be 
at the table. " But it shall make no difference," she said to 
herself, — " they know I have ofifended him — ^it* is right they 
should hear what I have to say." 

They were all at the table. But it made no difference. 
jSUen went straight to Mr. Lindsay, and lajdng one hand 
timidly in his and the other on his shoulder, she at once 
humbly and frankly confessed that she had spoken as she 
ought not the day before, and that she was very sorry she 
had displeased him, and begged his forgiveness. It was in- 
stantly granted. 

** You are a good child, Ellen," said Mr. Lindsay as he 
fondly embraced her. 

" Oh no, sir ! — don't call me so — ^I am everything in the 
world but that." 
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' aoC bre k ; bis tob bst sake tov mood cmj, for I 
k nfe, and k ^siH oocBefattck to* tq« ag» some tone 
crafhar." 

Wtui thk lawiijsc EZka vxs obh^«d to be sxdsfiedL 
The seamier posed in the enjojineat of all tluit wemith, of 
pane acd of afiectaon bodi, eoald bestov vpoo their dariing. 
£arir m the feason the famDj leturned to the Braes. EUeii 
liked it there much better than ia the city ; there was more 
that remuded her of old times. The sly and the land, 
thoneb different from those she best lored, were jet but 
another ezpresoon of natmv's face ; it was the same face 
still; and on manj a sunbeam Ellen traveled across the 
Atlantic** She was sorry to lose IL Muller, but she could 
not have kept him in Edinbuigh ; he quitted Scotland about 
that time. 

Other masters attended her in the country, or she went 
to Edinburgh to attend them. Mr. Lindsay liked that very 
well ; he was often there himself, and after her lesson he 
loved to have her with him in the library and at dinner and 
during the drive home. Ellen liked it because it was so 
pleasant to him ; and besides, there was a variety about it» 
and the drives were always her delight, and she chose his 
company at any time rather than that of her aunt and grand- 
mother. So, many a happy day that summer had she and 

* ** Tten bj s iQiibtsm I will ellmb lo tliM.**— Osorqs Hsrbkrt. 
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Hr. Lindsay together ; and many an odd pleasure in the 
course of them did he find or make for her. Sometimes it 
was a new book, sometimes a new sight, sometimes a new 
trinket. According to his promise, he had purchased her a 
fine horse ; and almost daily Ellen was upon his back, and 
with Mr. Lindsay in the course of the summer scoured the 
country if ar and nearl Every scene of any historic interest 
within a good distance of " the Braes *' was visited, and some 
of them' again and again. . Pleasures of all kinds were at 
Ellen's disposal ; and to her father and gi-andmother she was 
truly the light of the eyes. 

And Ellen was happy ; but it was not all these things* 
nor even her affection for Mr. Lindsay, that made her «o. 
He saw her calm sunshiny face and busy happy demeanor, 
and fancied, though he had sometimes doubts about it, that 
she did not trouble herself much with old recollections, or 
would in time get over them. It was not so. Ellen never 
forgot ; and sometimes when she seemed busiest and happi- 
est, it was the thought of an absent and distant friend that 
was nerving her energies and giving color to her cheek. Still, 
as at first, it was in her hour alone that Ellen laid down care 
and took up submission ; it was that calmed her brow and 
brightened her smile. And though now and then she shed 
bitter tears, and repeated her despairing exclamation, " Well ! 
I will see him in heaven !" — in general she lived on hope, 
and kept at the bottom of her heart some of her old feeling 
of confidence. 

Perhaps her brow grew somewhat meeker and her smile 
less bright as the year rolled on. Months flew by, and 
brought her no letters. Ellen man^eled and sorrowed in 
vain. One day mourning over it to Mrs. Allen, the good 
housekeeper asked her if her friends knew her address ? El- 
len at first said " to be sure," but after a few minutes' reflec- 
tion was obliged to confess that she was not certain about it. 
It would have been just like Mr. Humphreys to lose sight 
entirely of such a matter, and very natural for her, in her 
grief and confusion of mind and inexperience, to be equally 
forgetful. She wrote immmediately to Mr. Humphreys and 
supplied the defect ; and hope brightened again. Once be- 
fore she had written, on the occasion of the refunding her 
expenses. Mr. Lindsay and his mother were very prompt to 

VOL. II. 14 
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do this, flbougli Ellen could not tell what tlie exact amount 
might be ; they took care to be on the safe side, and sent 
more than enough. Ellen's mmd had changed rince she 
came to Scotland ; she was sony to have the money fp ; she 
understood the feeling with which it was sent, and it hurt 

her. 

Two or three months after the date of her last Jctter, she 
recdved at length one from Mr. Humphreys, a long, yeiy 
kind, and very wise one. She liyed upon it for a good while. 
Mr. Lindsay's bills were returned. Mr. Humphreys declmed 
utterly to accept of them, tellmg Ellen that he looked upon 
her as his own child up to the time that her friends took her 
out of his hands, and that he owed her more than she owed 
him. Ellen ffave the money, she dared not give the whole 
message, to Mr. Lindsay. The bills were instantly and 
haughtily re-enclosed and sent back to America. 

Still nothing was heard from Mr. John. Ellen wondered* 
waited, wept ; sadly quieted herself into submission, and as 
time went on, clung faster and faster to her Bible and the 
refuge she found there 
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Onb evening, it was New Year's eve, a large party was 
expected at Mr. londsay's. Ellen was not of an age to go 
abroad to parties, but at home her father and grandmother 
never could bear to do without her when they had company. 
-Generally Ellen liked it very much ; not called upon to take 
any active part herself, she had lebure to observe and enjoy 
in quiet ; and often heard music, and often by Mr. lindsay^ 
side listened to conversation, in which she took great pleasure. 
To-night, however, it happened that Ellen's thoughts were 
running on other things ; and Mrs. Lindsay's woman, who 
had come in to dress her, was not at all satisfied with her 
grave looks and the little concern she seemed to take in what 
was gorns on. 

*' I wish, Miss Ellen, you'd please hold your head up, and 
look somewhere — I don t know when I'll get your hair done 
if you keep it down so." 

" Mason, I thmk that'll do— it looks very well — ^you 
needn't do anything more." 

" I beg your pardon. Miss Ellen, but you know it's your 
grandmother that must be satisfied, and she will have it just 
so ; — there, — now that's going to look lovely ; — but indeed 
Miss Ellen she won't be pleased if you carry such a soberish 
face down stairs, — and what will the master say! Most 
young ladies would be as bright as a bee at being going to 
see so many people, and indeed it's what you should." 

" I had rather see one or two persons than one or two hun* 
dred," said Ellen, speaking half to herself and half to Mrs. 
Mason. 
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8be went on tnnm^ OTer leaf after leaf. 

"That n tnie sardy," she thought <* Andl do trast at 
bim — ^I am blessed — I am happy, come what may. He will 
let nodung come to those that trust in him bnt what is good 
for them — if he is my God I hare enough to make me happy 
—I ought to be happy — ^I wiU be happy ! — I will tmst him, 
and take what he gives me ; and try to leave, as John used to 
tell me, my affiurs in his hand." 

For a minute tears flowed ; then they were wiped away ; 
and the smile she gave Mr. Lindsay when she met him in ue 
hall was not less bright than usual. 

The company were gathered, but it was still early in the 
evening, when a gentleman came who declined to enter the 
drawing-room, and asked for Miss Lindsay. 

'' Miss Lindsay is engaged." 

*' An' what for suld ye say sae, Mr. Porterfield ?" cried the 
voice of the housekeeper, who was passing in the hall, — 
** when ye ken as weel as I do that Miss Ellen " — 

The butler stopped her with saying something about " my 
lady," and repeated his answer to the gentleman. 

The latter wrote a word or two on a card which he drew 
from his pocket, and desired him to carry it to Miss EUen. He 
carried it to Lady Keith. 
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. ^' What sort of a person, Porterfield ?" said Lady Keitli, 
cnzmpliog the paper in her fingers ; and withdrawing a little 
from the company. 

"Uncommon fine gentleman, my lady," Porterfield an- 
swered in a low tone. 

" A gentleman V said Lady Keith inquiringly. 

" Certain, my lady !-7-and as up and down spoken as if he 
was a prince of the hlood ; he's somebody that is not accus- 
tomed to be said ' no' to, for sure." 

Lady Keith hesitated. Recollecting however that she had 
just left Ellen safe in the music-room, she made up her mind ; 
and desired Porterfield to show the stranger in. As he en- 
tered, unannounced, her eyes unwillingly verified the butler's 
judgxnent ; and to the inquiry whether he might see Miss 
jLindsay she answered very politely, though with regrets that 
Miss Lindsay was engaged. 

" May I be pardoned for asking,'* said the stranger, with 
the slightest possible approach to a smile, " whether that dc- 
cbion IS imperative ? I leave Scotland to-morrow — my rea- 
sons for wishing to see Miss Lindsay this evemng are urgent." 

Lady Keith could hardly believe her ears, or command her 
countenance to keep company with her expressions of ** sor- 
row that it was impossible — Miss Lindsay could not have the 
pleasure that evening." 

" May I beg then to know at what hour I may hope to see 
her to-morrow ?" 

Hastily resolving that Ellen should on the morrow accept 
a long-given invitation, Lady Keith answered that she would 
not be in town — she woidd leave Edinburgh at an early 

hour." , 1. ^ 

The stranger bowed and withdrew ; that was all the by- 
standers saw. But Lady Keith, who had winced under an 
eye that she could not help fancying read her too well, saw 
that in his parting look which made her uneasy ; beckoning 
a servant who stood near, she ordered him to wait upon that 
gentleman to the door. 

The man obeyed ; but the stranger did not take his cloak 
and made no motion to go. 

" No su- 1 not that way," he said sternly, as the sereant 
laid his hand on the lock ;— " show me to Miss Lindsay I" 

*' Miss Ellen ?" ssld the man doubtfully, commg back, and 
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ihinldng from ihe^enUeman's manner that he must have mis* 
understood Lady Keith ; — ** where is Miss Ellen, Arthur V* 

The person addressed threw his head back towards the 
door he had just come from on the other side of the hall. 

** This way sir, if you please, — ^what name, sir V* 

*' No name — stand bacK !" said the stranger as he entered. 

There were a number of people gathered round a lady who 
was at the piano singing. Ellen was there in the midst of 
them. The gentleman advanced quietly to the edge of the 
grroup and stood there without bemg noticed ; Ellen's eyes 
were bent on the floor. The expression of her face touched 
and pleased him greatly ; it was precisely what he wished to 
see. Without having the least shadow of sorrow Upon it» 
there was in all its lines that singular mixture of gravity and 
sweetness that is never seen but where religion and discipline 
have done their work well ; the writing of the "vnadom that 
looks soberly, and the love that looks kindly, on all things. 
He was hot suro at first whether she were mtently listening 
to the music, or whether her mind was upon something far 
different and far away; he thought the latter. He was 
light Ellen at the moment had escaped from the company 
and the noby sounds of the performer at her side; and 
while her eye was curiously tracing out the pattern of the 
carpet, her mind was resting itself in one of the verses sh« 
had been reading that same evening. Suddenly, and as 
it seemed, from no connection with anything m or oat 
of her thoughts, there came to her mind the image of John 
as she had seen him that first evening she ever saw him, at 
Carra-carra, when she looked up from the boiling chocolate 
and espied him, — standing in an attitude of waiting near the 
door. Ellen at first wondered how that thought should have 
come into her head just then; the next moment, from a 
sudden impulse, she raised her eyes to search for the cause, 
and saw John's smile. 

It would not be easy to describe the change in Ellen's face. 
Lightning makes as quick and as brilliant an illumination, but 
lightning does not stay. With a spring she reached him, and 
seizing both his hands drew him out of the door near which 
they wero standing ; and as soon as they were hidden from 
view throw herself mto his arms m an affony of joy. Befora 
however either of them could say a woro, she had caught hia 
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hand again, and led bim back along the hall to the private 
staircase; she mounted it rapidly to her room; and there 
she again threw herself into his arms, exclaiming, ** Oh John ! 
— mj dear John ! my dear brother I'' 

But neither smiles nor words would do for the oyercharffed 
heart. The tide of joy ran too strong, and too much sweDed 
from the open sources of love and memory, to keep any 
bounds. Ajid it kept none. Ellen sat down, and bowing hei 
head on the arm of the sofa wept with all the vehement pas- 
sion of ^ her childhood, quivering from head to foot with con- 
vulsive sobs. John might guess from the out-pouring now 
how much her heart had b^n secretly gathering for months 
past. For a little while he walked up and down the room ; 
but this excessive agitation he was not willing should continue. 
He said nothing ; sitting down beside Ellen on the sofa, he 
quietly possessed himself of one of her hands ; and when in 
her excitement the hand struggled to get away again, it was 
not permitted. Ellen understood that very well, and imme- 
diately checked herself. Better than words,, the calm firm 
grrasp of his hand quieted her. Her sobbing stilled; she 
turned from the arm of the sofa, and leaning her head upon him 
took his hand in both hers and pressed it to her lips as if she 
were half beside herself. But that was not permitted to last 
either, for his hand quickly imprisoned hers agidn. There 
was silence still. Ellen could not look up yet, and neither 
seemed very forward to speak ; she sat gradually quieting 
down mto fuUness of happiness. 

** I thought you never would come, John," at length Ellen 
half wluspered, half said. 

** And I cannot stay now. I must leave you to-morrow, 
EUie." 

Ellen started up and looked up now. 

** Leave me ! For how long ? Where are you gomg." 

"Home." 

"To America !" — ^Ellen's heart died within her. Was this 
the end of all her hopes ? did her confidence end here f She 
shed no tears now. He could see that she grew absolutely 
still from intense feeling. 

" What's the matter, E^lie ?*' said the low gentle tones she 
so well remembered ; — " I am leaving you but for a time. I 
muet go home now, but if I live you will see me again." 
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< ''.01 wish I was going with you!" EUen exclaimed^ bunt- 
ing into tears. 

** My dear Ellie f — said her brother in an altered tchoo, 
drawing her again to his arms, — ** you cannot wish it more 
than I !" 

I never thought you would leave me here, John." 
Neither would I, if I could help it ; — neither will. I a 
minute longer than I can help ; but we must both wai^ my 
own Ellie. Do not cry so, for my sake !" 

*' Wait ? — till when V- said E^len, not a little reassured. 

*' I have no power now to remove you from your legal 
guardians, and you have no light to choose for yourself." 

" And when shall I ?" 

'* In a few years." : 

** A few years 1 — But in the meantime, John, what shall I 
do without you ? — If I could see you once in a while— %ut 
there is no one here— not a single one— to help me to keep 
rifi^ht ; no one talks to me as you used to ; and I am all the 
while afraid I shall go wrong in something ; — ^what shall I 

do r 

" What the weak must always do, Ellie, — seek for strengrth 
where it may be had." - 

** And so I do, John," said Ellen weeping, — but I want 
you,— oh how much !" 

" Are you not happy here?" 

** Yes — I am happy — at least I thought I was half an hour 
ago, — as happy as I can be. I have everything to make me 
happy, except what would do it" 

'' We must both have recourse to our old remedy agiunst 
sorrow and loneliness — vou have not forgotten the use of it, 
Ellie ?" 

" No John," said Ellen, meeting his eyes with a tearful 
smile. 

*' They love you here, do they not ?" 

" VeiT much — ^too much." 

*' And you love them ?" 

" Yes." 

" That's a doubtful ' yes.' " 

*' I do love my father — ^veijr much ; and my grandmother 
too, though not so much. I cannot help loving them, — ^they 
love me so. But they are so unlike you 1" 
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^ niat is not much to the purpose, after all/' said John 
amiling. " There are varieties of excellence in the worid." 

** O yes, hut that isn't what I mean ; it isn't a variety, of 
excellence. They make me do everything that they have a 
mind, — ^I dont mean,'' she added smiling, ''that that is not 
Hke you,— ^but you always had a reason ; they are different 
My father makes me drink wine eveiy now and then, — ^I 
don't like to do it, and he knows I do not» and I think that 
is the reason I have to do it." 

** That is not a matter of great importance, E31ie, provided 
they do not make you do something wrong." 

'< They could not do that I hope ; and there is another 
thing they cannot make me do." 

"What is that ?" 

" Stay here when you will take me away." 

There was a few minutes' thoughtful pause on both ddes. 

" You are grown, Ellie," said John, — " you are not the 
child I left you." 

** 1 don't know," said Ellen smiling, — " it seems to me I 
am just the same." 

<* Let me see — ^look at me I" 

She raised her face, and amidst smiles and tears its look 
was not less clear and frank than his was penetrating. "Just 
the same," was the verdict of her brother's eyes a moment 
afterwards. Ellen's smile grew bright as she read it there. 

" Why have you never come or written before, John ?" 

"I did not know where you were. I have not been in 
England for many months till quite lately, and I could not 
get your address. I think my father was without it for^ a 
long time, and when at last he sent it to me, the letter mis- 
carried — ^never reached me — ^there were delays upon delays." 

" And when you did get it ?" 

" I preferred coming to writing." 

" And now you must go home so soon !" 

"I must, Ellie. My business has lingered on a great 
while, and it is quite time I should return. I expect to sail 
next week — Mrs. Gillespie is going with -me — ^her husband 
stays behind till spring. 

Ellen aghed. 

"I made a friend of a friend of yours whom I met in 
Switcerland last summer — M. Mullen' 
14* 
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<<ji Midler! did yoa! O Tm Yetj giad ! I am ray glad 
70a know him-4e is the best friend I have got here, after 
my fiother. I don't know what I shoold hare done wHhooi 
him." 
' ** I hare heard him talk of yon,'' said John smiling. 

** He has just come hack ; he waa to be here this evening.** 

There was a pause again. 
. ** It does not seem i%ht to ffo home without you EOie^" 
said her brother then. ''I thmk yoa bekmg to me mote 
than to anybody." 

** That IS exactly what I think !" said Ellen with one of 
her bright looks, and then bursting into tears ; — '^ I am yerr 
glad you think so tool I will always do whatever you teU 
me — just as I used to— no matter what anybody else says." 

** Perhaps I shall try you in two or three things, £llie." 

** Will you ! in what? O it would make me so happy — so 
much happier — if I could be d<nng something to please you. 
I wish I was at home with you again !" 

** I will bring that about, £lhe, by-and-by, if you make 
your words good." 

** I shall be happy then," said Ellen, her old confidence 
standing stronger than ever, — " because I know you will if 
you say so. Though how you will manage it I cannot con- 
ceive. My lather and grandmother and aunt cannot bear to 
hear me speak of Amenca ; I believe they would be glad if 
there wasn't such a place in the world. They would not 
even let me think of it if they could help it ; I never dare 
mention your name, or say a. word about old times. They 
are afraid of my lovmg anybody I believe. They want to 
have me all to themselves. - 

'* What will they say to you then, Ellie, if you leave them 
to give yourself to me ?" 

'' I cannot help it," replied Ellen, — '' they must say what 
they please ;" — ^and with abundance of energy, and not a few 
tears, she went on ; — " I love them, but I had given myself 
to you a great while ^m ; long before I was his daughter, 
you called me your lit& sister— I can't undo that, John, and 
I don't want to — it doesn't make a bit of difference that wa 
were not bom so I" 

John suddenly rose and besan to walk up and down the 
room. Ellen soon came to his side» and leaning .upon bia 
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ami as she had been used to do in past times, walked up and 
down with him, at first silently. 

: *' What is it you wanted me to do, John ?" she said gently 
at length ; — ** you said * two or three things.' " 

** One is that you keep up-a regular and full correspond- 
ence with me/' 

'' I am very ^lad you will let me do that/' said Ellen,— 
** that' is exactly what I should Uke, but—" - .. 

"Wbat?": 

'^ I am afi:aid they will not let me/' 

" I will arrange that" 

" Very well/* said Ellen joyously, — "then it will do, O 
it would make me so happy 1 And you* will write to me V* 

'f Certainly! 

** And I will tell you everything about myself ; and you 
win tell me how I ouffht to do in all sorts of: things ? tiiat 
will be next best to bemg with you. And then you will keep 
me right." 

"I. won't promise you that Ellie," said John smiling; — 
** you must learn to keep yourself right." 

" I know you will, though, however you may smile. What 
next?" 

** Read no novels." 

" I never do John. I knew you did not like it» and I have 
taken good care to keep out of the way of them. If I had 
told anvbody why, though, they would have made me read a 
dozen. 

'^ Why Ellie 1" said her brother, — "you must need some 
care to keep a stnd^ht line where your course Ues now/' 

" Indeed I do, John," said Ellen, her eves filling with tears, 
— ** oh how I have felt that sometimes f And then how I 
wanted you!" 

Her hand was fondly taken in his, as many a lame it had 
been of old, and for a long time they paced up and down; 
the conversation running sometimes in the strain that both 
loved and EUen now never heard; sometimes cm other matr 
ters; such a conversation as those she had lived upon. in 
former days, and now drank in with a delight and eagerness 
mexpressible. Mr. Lindsay would have been in. dismay to 
have seen her upUf ted face, which, though tears were many 
a time there, was sparldmg and glowing with life and joy in 
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be Ind ■ever known iL She nlnusi tcHrgoit irlnft 
wonld liring; in the eiquwi e pkn&me of tlie 
andknngnponcveij vQvd and look of lier brother 
as if her fife were there. 

"And in m few wedn;,'' said Ellen at le^:th, "Ton will 
he in o«nr<M dear attiii^-room again, and riding on the Black 
Princel and I ahan be here !— and it win b»— 

"It win be empty widKNit yon, E21ie ; — bat we hare a 
friend that is snflieient ; kt ra love him and be pataent.'' 

"It ii Terf hard to be patient," mnmrared EDen. "Bat 
dear John there was aomraiing else yon wanted me to dot 
what ii it ? joa said ' two or three ' things." 

" I win kare that to another time." 

"But why ? I win do it whatever it be — ^proy teU me." 

"No/Vsnd he smiiling, — ^'not now, — yoa shaU know 

r-and-by — ^the time is not yet. Have yoa heard of yonr 
Mr. Van Brunt ?" 

" No— what of him V 

" He has come oat before the woild as a Christian man." 

" Has he !" 

John took a letter from has pocket and opened it 

" You may see what my fftther says of him ; and what he 
says of you too, Ellie ;; — ^he has missed yoa much." 

"01 was afraid he would/' siud Ellen, — *' I was sore he 
did !" 

She took the letter, but she could not see the words. John 
told her she might keep it to read at her leisure. 

"And how are they aU at Ventnor? and how is Mri. 
Yawse ? and Margery?" 

" AU welL Mrs. Yawse spends about half her time at 
my father's." 

"I am very glad of that !" 

" ILrs. Marshman wrote me to bring you back with me if 
I could, and said she had a home for yoa always at Ventnor." 

" How kind she b," said EUen; — ^' how many friends I 
find eTorywhere. It seems to me, John, that everybody 
almost lores me." 

" That it a sinflrular circumstance I However, lamnoez- 
oeptfen to the ruk» Ellie." 

"0 1 know that»" sMd Ellen laughing. "And Mr. 
George f* 
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** Mr. George is well." 
. "How mnch I love him!" said Ellen. "How much I 
would give to see him. I wish you could tell me about poor 
Captain and the Brownie, but I don't suppose you have heard 
of them. O when I think of it all at home, how I want to 
be there ! — Oh John ! sometimes lately I have almost thought 
I should only see you again in heaven." 

" My dear Ellie ! I shall see you there, I trust ; but if we 
live we shall spend our lives here together first. And while 
we are parted we will keep as near as possible by praying for 
and writing to each other. And what God orders let us 
quietly submit to." 

Ellen had much ado to command herself at the tone of 
these words and John's manner, as he clasped her in his 
arms and kissed her brow and lips. She strove to keep 
back a show of feeling that would distress and nught dis- 
please him. But the next moment her fluttering spirits were 
stilled by hearing the few soft words of a prayer that he 
breathed over her head. It was a prayer for her and for him- 
self, and one <^ its petitions was that they might be kept to see 
each other again. Ellen wrote the words on her heart. 

" Are you going !" 

He showed his watch. 

" Well I shall see you to-m<»Tow ?" 

" Shall you be here ?" 

" Certainly — where else should I be ? What time must 
you set out ?" 

"I need not till afternoon^ but — How early can I see 
you ?" 

"As early as you please. spend all the time with me 
you can, John !" 

So it was arranged. 

" And now Ellie, you must go down stairs and present me 
to Mr. Lindsay." 

" To my father !" 

For a moment Ellen's face was a compound of expresaons. 
She instantly acquiesced however, and went down with her 
brother, her heart it must be confessed going very pit-a-pat 
indeed. She took him into the library, which was not this even- 
ing thrown open to company ; and sent a servant fcx* Mr. Lind- 
say. While waiting for his coming, Ellen felt as if she had 
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to M ftiuM lui Mae? Tliere 
JofaB's^vre aadair, in hb 
lesiored bcrqiirit& THnmpbaot 
Ibe €ev cC Mr. LUsaj; and 
be appened, ESen vith tolenble c omposure met bini, 
~ npon John's ann, and aaid, "FaUier, this is Mr. 
*ro£kr she dared not add. 
I hope Mr. Lindssf wiQ pardon mj giving him this tnm- 
ble," said the latter ; — ^"weluiTe one tUi^ in common which 
should foihid our bdng strangen to each other. I,at least, 
was nnwiDing to kare Scotland iiithoot making myself loMwn 
to Mr. Lindsay." 

Mr. Lindsay most deroutly wished the *' thing in common" 
bad been anything else. He bowed, and was ** happy to 
bare the pleasure/' but evidently neither pleased nor hi^py. 
EDen could see that. 

** May I take up five minutes of Mr. Lindsay's time to 
explain, perhaps to apologize/' said John, slightly smiling,— 
'' for what I luive said ?" 

A little ashamed, it might be, to have his feeling suspect- 
ed, Mr. Lindsay instantly g^ranted the request, and politely 
invited hb unwelcome guest to be seated. Obeying a glance 
from her brother which she understood, Ellen withdrew to 
the further side of the room, where she could not hear what 
they said. John took up the history of Ellen's acquaintance 
with his family, and briefly gave it to Mr. Lindsay, scarce 
touching upon the benefits by them conferred on her, and 
skillfully dwelling rather on Ellen herself and setdog forth 
what she had been to them. Mr. Lindsay could not be un- 
conscious of what hb ybitor delicately omitted to hint at» 
neither could he help making secretly to himself some most 
unwilling admissions ; and though he might wish the speaker 
at the antipodes, and doubtless did, yet the sketch was too 
happily giren, and hia fondness for Ellen too great, for lum 
not to be delightedly interested m what was said of her. 
And however strong might have been hb desire to dismiss 
bb guest in a very summary manner, or to treat hnn vrith 
ka«^ty rseerve, the graceful d^ty of Mr. Humphreys' 
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manners made either expedient impossible. Mr. Lindsaj felt 
constrained to meet him on his own ground — the grounld of 
high-bred frankness ; and grew secretlj' still more afraid that 
his real feelings should be discerned. 

Ellen, from afar, where she could not hear the words, 
watched the countenances with great anxietj and great ad- 
miration. She could see that while her brother spoke with 
his usual perfect ease, Mr. Lindsaj was embarrassed. 8he 
half read the truth. She saw the entire politeness where she 
also saw the secret discomposure, and she felt that the 
politeness was forced from him. As the conversation went 
on, however, she wonderingl j saw that the cloud on his brow 
lessened, — she saw him even smile ; and when at last they 
rose, and she drew near, she almost thought her ears were 
playing her false when she heard Mr. Lindsay beg her bro- 
ther to go in with him to the company and be presented to 
Mrs. Lindsay. After a moment's he«tation this inidtation 
was accepted, and they went together into the drawing- 
room. 

Ellen felt as if she was in a dream. With a face as grave 
as usual, but with an inward exultation and rejoicing in her 
brother impossible to describe, she saw him going about 
among the company, — talking to her grandmother, — ^yes and 
her mindmother did not look less pleasant than usual, — ^re- 
cogniang M. MuUer, and in conversation with other people 
whom he knew. With indescribable glee Ellen saw that Mr. 
Lindsay managed most of the time to be of the same group. 
Never more than that ni^ht did she triumphantly thiiS: that 
Mr. John could do anythmg. He finished the evening there. 
Ellen took care not to seem too much occupied with him ; 
but she contrived to be near when he was talking with M. 
MuUer, and to hang upon her father's arm when he was in 
Mr. John's neighborhood. And when the latter had taken 
leave, and was in the hall, Ellen was there before he could 
be gone. And there came Mr. Lindsay too behind her ! 

** You will come early to-morrow morning, John ?" 

** Come to breakfast, Mr. Humphreys, will you ?" said Mr. 
Lindsay, with sufficient cordiality. 

But Mr. Humphreys declined thb invitation, in spite of 
the timid touch of Ellen's fingers upon hb arm, which begged 
for a different answer. 
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^ Lei «« flbov JM Ediobngfa,'' aid Ellen to boadC « sbe 
end Mr. Liednij eknrljr end gnmlf went bnek tbnmgb tbe 
belL ''So! tbefekaaendof myfinemonung! — fivibow- 
erer, boff fixAsblemI Jobn bas bis own ways of domg 
fhian — be cea auke it pleasant m spite of ewerytkaog,** 

8£e went to bed, not to sleep indeed, for a long time, but 
to etj for joj and all sorto of fedii^ at once. 

. Good came out of enl, as itoften^does, andas Eilea'sbeart 
presaged it would wben she arose the next moniing. The 
ride was preceded by half an hour's chat between Mr. John, 
Mr« Lindsay, and b^ grandmother ; in which the delight of 
the eveninff before was renewed and confiimed. Ellen was 
obliged to look down to hide the too bright satisfaction she 
felt was shining in her face. She took no part in the conrersa- 
tion, it was enough to hear. She sat with charmed ears, 
seeing her brother overtoming all her father's and grrandmo- 
ther's prejudices, and making his own way to their respect at 
leasti in spito of themselTCs. Her maryelmg still almost kept 
even pace with her joy. ** I knew he would do what he 
pleased/' she said to herself, — "I knew they could not help 
that ; but I did not dream he would ever make them like 
him,— that I never dreamed I" 

On the ride again, Ellen could not wish that her father 
were not with them. She wished for nothmg ; it was ail a 
maie of pleasure, which there was nothing to mar but tbe 
sense that she would by*and-by wake up and find it was a 
dream. And no, not that either. It was a solid good and 
blessing, which though it must come to an end» she should 
never lose. For the present there was hardly anything to be 
Uiottghi of but enjoyment She shrewdly guessed tluit Mr. 
lAndaay would have enjoyed it toOb but for herself ; there was 
a little constraint about mm still, die could aee. Tbere was 
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none about Mr. John ; in the delight of his words and 
looks and presence, Ellen half the time forgot Mr. Lindsaj 
entirely ; she had enough of them ; she did not for one mo- 
ment wish that Mr. Lmdsay had less. 

At last the long beautiful ride came to an end ; and the 
rest of the morning soon sped away, though as Ellen<had ex- 
pected she was not permitted to spend any part of it alone 
with her brother. Mr. Lindsay asked him to dinner, but this 
was declined. 

Not till long after he was gone did Ellen read Mr. 
Humphreys' letter. One bit of it may be given. 

'* Mr. Van Brunt has lately joined our little church. This 
has given me great pleasure. He had been a regular at- 
tendant for a long time before. He ascribes much to your 
instrumentality ; but says his first thoughts (earnest ones) on 
the subject of religion were on the occasion of a tear that fell 
from Ellen's eye upon his hand one day when she was talk- 
ing to him about the matter. He never got over the impres- 
sion. In his own words, ' it scared him !' That was a dear 
child ! I did not know how dear till I had lost her. I did 
not know how severely I should feel her absence ; nor had I 
the least notion when she was with us of many things re- 
spectmg her that I have learnt since. I half hoped we should 
yet have her back, but that will not be. I shall be glad to 
see you, my son." 

The correspondence with John was begun immediately, 
and was the delight of Ellen's life. Mrs. Lindsay and her 
daughter wished to put a stop to it ; but Mr. Lindsay dryly 
S£dd that Mr. Humphreys had frankly spoken of it before him, 
and as he had made no objection then he could not now. 

Ellen puzzled herself a little to think what could be the 
third thing John wanted of her ; but whatever it were, she 
was venr sure she would do it ! 

For tne gratification of those who are never satisfied, one 
word shall be added, to wit, that 

The seed so early sown in little Ellen's mind, and so care- 
fully tended by sundry hands, grew in course of time to all 
the fair stature and comely perfection it had bid fair to reach 
— storms and winds that had visited it did but cause the 
root to take deeper hold; — and at the point of its young 
maturity it happily fell again into those hands that had of all 
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